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To explore ways of adapting cooperative e:ttension 
education to help urban poor families solve their home management and 
consumer problems, the Cornell-OEO project trained and then employed 
38 South Brooklyn women as family assistants to work with over 500 
local families. The dynamic picogram changed frequently during its 2 
year term as its range broadened to it\clude provision of information 
links between existing available services and the families (an 
expediter role) ^ shifting emphasis from wide-scope personal service 
to a more strictly educative function by the family assistants, and 
preparation of th3 family assistants to take on community leadership 
roles after the project ended in June 1971. Basic assumptions 
regarding the ordering of priorities and the ability of education to 
solve problems were found to differ widely between professional and 
community residents. Staff development was hampered by amhiguit/es of 
role and organi.e^ation structure, ethnic mixtures, and the pressures 
of urban life. A major findinc; was that families with extensive 
problems were unable to utilize project help, but those with less 
severe problems were receptive to lasting aid. It is concluded that 
urb>n extension operations can be effectively carried out but should 
not be counted on as a base for faculty research or student training. 
(MS) 
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FOREWORD 



The Cornel I-OEO Project; as it came to be known, provided 3 means for the 
New York State College of Human Ecology at Cornell University to apply and 
test its knov/ledge, attitudes, and skills in a hiqhiy complex urban setting. 
As a land-grant college, attempting .to be respons i ve' to contemporary societal 
concerns, it eagerly sought an opportunity to develop a cooperative program 
with the families in South Brooklyn. The development of an ambitious pro- 
posal to be funded by the state legislature and the subsequent carrying out. 
of a three-year program in South Brooklyn was done with recognition of some 
of the complexities and risks involved. It was recognized that some faculty 
would oppose extending limited College resources in a new public service- 
extension effort; it was recognized that some officials would feel the 
projeci* was duplicating educational efforts and services already available 
to_ the families in South Brooklyn; it was further recognized that risks 
would be encountered as program participants saw ways of improving their 
quality of living by initiating local social action activities. It was 
envisioned that a joi nt'extension-research project wou i d necess i tate devel- 
oping new staff relationships, communication systems, and administrative 
procedures, including fiscal management. Neediess to say all of the .above 
complexities manifested themf^el^es. Additional concerns had to be dealt 
with by both site and College staff as the project evolv»..J, It can be 
characterized as a dynamic problem-solving experience that has fully engaged- 
it- 3 energies and comf^etenc i es of staff to the end that it has been an in- 
valuable learning experience. 



Luci nda A. NobI e 

Associate Dean for^ Public Service 
and Continuing Education- 
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PREFACE 



The Cornel I-OEO Project began lis community activities in mid-spring of 1969 
v;ith the recruitment oP i2 women, later designated as family assistants, from 
the South Brooklyn community. This project represented a joint ef-fcrt of the 
Nev; York State College of Human Ecology at Cornell University, and the N'ew 
Vork State Office for Community Affairs to explore ways in which the College 
can best utilize its educational resources to help urban poor families to 
solve home management and consumer problems. 

In retrospect, we have trained and employed 38 family assistants and reached 
over 500 families with information and assistance on -home improvements, food 
-selection and preparation, health and welfare concerns, comparative shopping, 
money management, and many. other functions. It was our intention to provide 
the community with new and valuable knowledge and resources in order to pro- 
mote better living and unity among people. 

It was soon evident that consumer and home management probleins were not the 
most pressing problems confronting the South Brooklyn community. Lack of 
community involvement, drug addiction, lock of low-income housing, concern 
over welfare ricjhts, and the lack of meaningful employment were magnified as 
high priority problems in the community. After reading this final report, 
we truly hope you can grasp and have insight into the concentrated input, 
challenges, and endless frustrations that staff members and family assistants 
had in trying to make the Cornell-OEO Project a viable and meaningful program 
in South Brooklyn and to the College, Very few programs or agencies in the 
South Brooklyn community have provided information^ referral^ and advocacy 
service to deal with or attack the community's designated high priority 
problems. There existed an urgent need to either establish a new program or 
expand an existing one to meet the needs of a multiracial community such as 
South Brooklyn. 

The scope of the Cornell-OEO Project was enlarged to meet two basic needs: 

1 ) to f i I I a void in services aval I able to fami I ies; 

2) to provide a linkage between available services and families. 

It was not our i ntent to compete with other agencies but rather to acquaint 
families with the services available to them. 

The staff of the Cornell-OEO Project realized that helping people to find and 
use the services they needed has become a difficult problem^ not only in South 
Brooklyn, but also in our total complex urban society. 

But time and tiitie again throughout the life of the program, the Cornell-OEO 
Proj'ect proved itself as an effective vehicle in. identifying, enlisting^ and 
coordinating existing community and College resources*' to focus on some of 
hhese major issues. 
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This process was very difficult because we as a projoct had to respond to 
state needs (fiscal and program accoun-^ab i I i ty ) , College needs (research and 
total program), and community needs. It v;ds like jugglinq three big balls 
with one hand, with no prior experience as a juggler. The planning and imple- 
mentation that was needed for a project of this complexity has provided a real 
challenge to staff and family assistants. The project has produced at one and ""v 
the same time, anxiety, frustration, thoughtf u I ness , ■ and exhi i erat ion . 



A I bert Harr i s, Jr. 
■ Project Di rector 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Cornel I--OEO Project Proposal, developed in 1968, was a major step in a 
series of steps by resident faculty and Cooperative Extension personnel 
indicating increasing ccmmitment to efforts at understanding and helping the 
urban poor of the state. These steps were taken because the faculty and 
administration of the- New York State College of Human Ecclogyl shared the 
national concern of the mid-l960*s with low-income groups and with the in- 
ability of professionals in all fields to serve them adequately. 

ANTECEDENTS OF THE CORNELL-OEO PROJECT 

0 

Cooperative Extension had gradually increased its work witfi low-income urban 
rv^sidents in upstate New York during the ear'ly I960's. Extension's work in 
New York City had started with agricultural marketing information many years 
earlier. A small staff had been limited to mass media efforts and occasional 
large group meetings. In the fall of 1966 a black home economist was employed 
as a specialist in consumer education with the New York City staff. Her major 
responsibility was to exolore ways to cooperate with existing social agencies 
and to seek opportunities to work directly with minority groups in the metro- 
poj i tan area. 

Back on campus in the late fall of 1966, Harold Feldman, professor in the 
Department of Human Development and Family Stuaies,^ chaired an interdepart- 
mental ad hoc group known as the Family and Community Team (FACT) to explore 
program possibilities that might bring college expertise Into the urban 
setting. 

The purpose of FACT was: 

To provide a first step toward establishing an i nnovat i ve program 
of group education in New York City. Such a program would focus 
the extension, research, and resident forces of the Statutory 
College of Home Economics-^ at Cornell on the amelioration of the 
many special problems of the urban disadvantaged. (7, p. I) 

The FACT Committee included res i dent , f acu I ty , extension staff, graduate 
students, and undergraduates working with a $3,000 budget granted by Dean 
Canoyer. The committee employed four part-time researchers, two in New York 
City and two in Ithaca, to determine what was being done and how program 



'Formerly the New York State College of Home Economics, the College was re- 
named the New York State College of Human Eco:ogy on July I, 1969 by action 
of the New York State Legislature.. 

^With the College name change, July I, 1969, departments also were renamed. 
The Department of Human Development and Family Studies- was formerly, when 
the project began, the Department of Child Development and Family Studies. 
-^See footnote I above. 



effectiveness was being measured. These reGearcheri' visited Nev/ York City 
agencies arid colleges to learn about ongoing programs involving home 
economics knov/ledge or skills and to i dent if / settings where research on 
program effectiveness had been done. FACT committee members also visited 
New Yor'k City action programs. 

A review reports on home management programs .for low- income urban 
families wds started for the FACT committee. This work was continued the 
following year and provided the basis for a 1969 College publication, 
Helping L o w -Income Homemakers: Programs and Evaluations: A Selected , 
Annotated " ^i b I i cg rap"hv , by Margaret Harding. 

Extension "^iaff members of the FACT committee were particularly concerned 
about ways Df reaching low- income populations. In 1969 the Office of 
Extension Studies at Cornell published, Home Economics Work With Low- Income 
People , July I, 1961 - June 30, 19 67, by Marian M. Kira and Frank D. 
Alexander. This report summarizes work with the urban and rural poor in 
New York State c-^.d describes exploratory alternative teaching methods that 
were considered as a means of increasing effectiveness. One possibility 
was to use paraprof ess I ona'l s to make one-to-one contact with people in 
their iiomes and another Involved using the one-to-one approach as a step 
to getting homemakers into groups. Some of these approaches had been tried 
in upstate cities. 

Action research proposals came to FACT from faculty members representing 
several departments. The assumption at this time was that one or more of 
these proposals would eventually be funded — perhaps by the state legisla- 
ture, perhaps by some other agency. 

THE 1967 -'1968 FEAS IB I L I TY STUDY . 

In April, 1967 Professor Feldman prepared a final report on the varied 
activities of the FACT committee, and the group dissolved. Meanwhile, a 
general proposal for the development of a New York City program had been 
submitted to the 1967 legislature through the director of Cooperative 
Extension. This proposal had the support of Assemblywoman Constance Cook 
of Tompkins-Tioga Counties, and $40,000 was allocated for a feasibility 
study. Funding was made available through the State Office of-.Economic 
Opportunity. During the 1967-68 academic year Jack Sable, director, State 
OEO and Nelly Hartogs, research consultant, both of New York City, became 
involved ;n the exchange of ideas on Cornell's capacity to develjop and 
staff a viable program. The main Cornell representatives wereyNyle Brady, 
director of research. New York State College of Agr i cu l^tureaWa Life 
Sciences and the New York State College of Human EcologyT^and Ethel 
Vatter, at that time assistant coordinator of research for the College of 
Hunan Ecology. The state OEO representatives took a skeptical position. 



^Formerly the New York State College of Agriculture, the College was 
renamed the New York State College of Agriculture and Life Sciences on 
July I, 1971 by action of the New York State Legislature. (See also 
footnote I on p . I . ) 
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arguing that the upstate cbllege had to prove its ability to develop an 
effective urban program in'New York City. The Cornell representatives — 
rightly or wrong I y--took the position that this ability had already been 
demonstrated and that it v/as only a natter of transferring existing College 
knov/-how to a new geographic setting. 

OUTLINE OF THE PROJECT PROPOSAL 

The feasibility study group produced a proposal for a three-year action 
research project wiiich v/as submitted to the New York State Legislature m 
■January of 1968. The proposal recommended a one-to-one teaching strategy 
using a combination of home economics and social work knowledge and skills. 
This operation was to be staffed by many mor^ paraprof essional s than pro- 
fessionals. In other projects professionals and paraprofessiona I s had been 
able to work side by side with the chronic poor who could not be reached 
through group educat i on programs . The program outlined was similar to the 
one being conducted at the time in Rochester, New York -by the local CEO- 
Community Action Program with aides trained by Cooperative Extension 
personnel but employed by the Community Action Program. A noteworthy 
distinction in :the South Brooklyn proposal was that the same project was 
to provide both training and employment. 

♦ ■ 

The South Brooklyn project location was chosen as an area not well supplied 
with poverty programs and with an ethnic composition thought to be about 
one-third Puerto Rican, one-third black, and one-third white. The public 
housing project managers and tenants' associations in Wyckoff Gardens and 
Gowanus Houses were reported to be receptive and aware that community 
facilities were not being used .to capacity. 

No direct or systematic contact with community residents to investigate 
community need or program emphasis was permitted at this time. The New 
York City Consultant was convinced that such activity would serve to raise 
community hopes before funding was definite. This situation was not 
uncommon in poverty programs and had created distrust of the governmental 
and academic groups involved in writing unsuccessful proposals. This 
decision resulted in planning of program content without local input. 

ROLE OF RESEARCH 

The FACT committee had recommended that research be included in any project 
undertaken at this time; therefore, a modest research component was written 
into the project proposal. The possibility of research information being 
gathered differentiated the College from other potential sponsors or 
operators that might undertake such a teaching-service program. However, 
at no time was the action plan or the choice of participants based on a 
tightly knit research design. 

When the proposal was submitted to the legislature it became clear that 
evaluative research was the only kind of research they would support that 
year. 

Concerns and critical reviews of proposal elements were drawn together in 
a daylong conference with Marvin Sussman, professor of sociology. 
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Case-Western University. 

One concorn was thst FACT Mew York City researchers had encountered intense 
respondent hostility in their data gathering in East Harlem. This experience 
introduced the possibility that community residents might be unwilling to 
participate in a program with a research component. Sussman was aware of the 
research resistance in many cities, and his review of the proposal 'ed him to 
recommend that the program begin with low-profile, small-scale activity that 
would permit ail parties involved in the projec^ to become acquainted with 
the realities of the urban situation. He suggested .that an anthropological, 
relativelv unobtrusive, observational research approach be tol lowed at the 
outset and that once tne project operation stabilized, it would be realistic 
to select for evaluation the parts of the program which seemed to be most 
significant to ihe participants. He also be) levee that a more significant 
role for the indigenous paraprof ess i ona I would be that of a network manager 
or advocate in order to help people use resources, rather than solely one of 
paraprofess iona I teacher. Sussman further observed that improvement of 
housekeeping practices would probably not seem like a high priority objec- 
tive to hard pressed residents of the Innr^r city. 

SCOPE OF THE FUNDED PROPOSAL 

The legislature appropriated funds to the New York State OEO in the spring 
of 1968 with a portion designated for the Cornell-South Brooklyn project to 
support the first year of a three-year project. Overall responsibility for 
project administration was assigned to Edward H. Smith, director. Cooperative 
Extension, New York State College of Agriculture and Life Sciences and the 
New York State College of Human Ecology. ^ Within the College of Human 
Ecology, responsibility for planning and implementation moved from the re- 
search administration office to that of Lucinda Noble, associate dean for 
public service and continuing education. A new planning group chaired by 
Miss Noble made a number of revisions in the project proposal. 

The recast proposal included expansion of service to encompass all community 
residents, rather than chronic poor housekeepers, and the service focus 
changed from housekeeping practices to consumer education and home manage- 
ment^ broadly conceived."* It was assumed that these were matters, of high 
priority and local relevance in light of the then current concerns in the 
public press and government circles about the poor paying more and the level 
of consumer fraud in low- income areas. Flexibility of program content was 
built in, and it was understood that the content would be changed in response 
to community needs as they became known in the course of th^ project. 
Post-project job preparation was no longer an integral part of the proposal. 
The .eva I uat i ve research component's. .assignment was to help the Brooklyn 
project administrator in a staff capacity, as v/el i as to monitor the day- 
to-day project processes and long range outcomes. 

The revised project proposal was approved by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in late November, 1968 and the contract was formally signed 



^See footnote I on p. ' and footnote 4 on p. 2. 
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December 30, 1968. This date, approximately six months after tf^e beginninq 
of the fiscal year, was to be significant in shaping the project during its 
first year of operation. Expenditures were honored back to t.'ovember I, but 
no major commitments could be made until the official signing. 

The general tone of the final proposal entitled, A Cooperative Program in 
Home Managemen t and Cons u mer Education in a Low- Income Area in New Y ork City 
is* expressed in the introductory paragraphs. ^ 

This demonstration and research project is proposed as a means to 
explore ways in which low^income families and the New York Stnte 
College of Heme Economics^ might benefit from participating in a 
cooperative program. ^ 

The New York State College of Home Economics has skilled teaching 
and research personnel who a'^e concerned with human development 
and the quality of the human environment. Food buying, nutrition, 
care and selection of clothing, housing, housekeeping practices, 
money management, family relationships, are areas in which the 
College can actively contribute relevant information and assis- 
tance to urban low-income families. The leaders and families 
cooperating in the project can bring to the attention of the 
College information about the depth and complexities of the pro- 
grams related to those areas. 

It is hoped that the cooperative program will stimulate, through 
interaction, development of individual skills, and collective 
experiences that result in changed attitudes and behavior patterns. 



This section has described the historical context out of which the South 
Brooklyn project arose. There has been an ef-^ort to convey the complex of 
ideas and pragmatic constraints confronting those who produced the working 
proposal. Finally, the attempt has been made to indicate the general 
thrust of the program whose sh i ft i ng course is to be described in the pages 
that fol low. 



^See footnote I on p. I 
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II. AN OVERVIEW OF THE CORNELL-OEO PROJECT 



The Cornel l-OEO Project in South Brooklyn, New York v/as ar at-lempt to develop 
and adapt the traditional methods of Cooperative Extension to serve better 
the fieeds of the urban poor. It was a demonstration project undertaken 
jointly v-^y the New York State College of Human Fcology^ at Cornell University 
and the New York State Office of Community Affairs,^ with a commitment to 
training, service, and evaluative research. It was funded by the ^New York 
State Legislature for a two and one-half year period, from November, 1968 
through June, I 97 I . 

The major goal of the project was to improve the competence of low- income 
hqmemakers in the areas of purchasing, budgeting, and home management. Addi.- 
tional goals were to improve the feelings of self -worth of "^hese homemakers 
and other members of their families, to improve their ability to make use of ' 
various community services, and to mobilize some community activity to in- 
crease the range of services available. During the project, 38 women from 
the community were trained to be teaching homemakers and employed by the 
project as soon as their training was completed. The title they chose for 
themselves was "family assistant/' and the range of their activities was 
considerably broader than that of teaching homemakers. In the later stages 
of the project a major goal became enhancement of the ability of the family 
assistants to take leadership roles in the. community after the project was • 
over. To this end they- were given a final round of training *i n various 
human relations and leadership skills during the last six months of the 
project. 

PHYSICAL SETTING AND PROJECT ADMINISTRATION 

The specific area served by the project includes roughly 60,000 people in 
and around two New York City public housing projects, Gowanus Houses and 
Wyckoff Gardens. The neighborhood is ethnically mixed, not in neatly 
balanced thirds as originally believed, but with about two-fifths of the 
families black, two-fifths Puerto Rican (or Spanish-speaking), and the re- 
mainder from other ethnic groups- An apartment was rented in Wyckoff 
Gardens for use as a teaching and service facility, and also to provide 
office space for some staff members. 

The first five months of the project were devoted mainly. to working out 
administrative and fac i ( ity arrangements and to recruiting key staff. The 
project director, Albert J. Harris, Jr., had been a program director at 
Colony House, the major community center in the project area. The Training 
director. Miss Suzanne Matsen, had been an assistant professor in consumer 



' See , footnote I on p.' I. 

20E0 and other agencies were merged under the New York State Office^'for 
Community Affairs established by an executive order, August 29, 1969. 
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education at the College. She moved to New York City in the late fall to 
initiate preparations for the project. The research director, Edward 
Ostrander, an associate professor at the College, remained in Ithaca v/here 
most members of the research staff were located. Other key staff included 
a research associate in Brooklyn and several group workers who supervised 
the activities of the family assistants. 

TRAINING AND SERVICE 

The first group of 12 trainees was recruited in March, 1969. In a little 
over a year four groups or waves, each composed of eight to 12 women, were 
trained. Each wave participated in a half-day, eight-week course covering 
168 hours of field and classroom training. The training content they 
covered included food and nutrition, child development, interior decoration, 
money management, family health, coiisumer protection, the family life cycle, 
and skills in working with families. The curriculum content and manner of 
presentation evolved from one wave to the next. Revisions were based on 
the suggestions of the trainees, initiative of the instructors, and avail- 
ability of appropriate outside personnel. 

Women who were graduated from the course were given the title, "family 
assistant." After graduation, family assistants visited community homes to 
v/ork with families on a one-to-one basis. In the service phase, the family 
assistants' workweek was officially 20 hours. Twelve hours were to be 
spent working with families and the remaining eight hours devoted to in- 
service training-. At first family assistants recruited their families by 
going door-to-door and explaining the project services. Once contact was 
made with families the urgency of some problems often resulted in involve- 
ment far exceeding the 12 hour workweek. It became evident from the outset 
that many of the problems encountered by the family assistants were not 
narrowly related to home management and consumer education but encompassed 
the gamut of human problems including interpersonal relations, health, 
alcoholism, drugs, housing, and school and welfare issues. 

Family assistants quickly found they could help alleviate many of these 
problems by telling the family which existing community agencies or re- 
sources might provide assistance. This expeditor role was a common one for 
family assistants to play early in the project history. In other cases the 
family assistant actually took people to an agency and sometimes assumed an 
advocacy role for the family in dealing with the agency. 

In-service training activities for family assistants were extremely varied. 
Formal teaching", demonstrations , d i scuss ions , sensitivity training, and 
field trips were used to increase knowledge and develop-=-sk- I I s in inter- 
personal relations. Some speakers were invited from New York City social 
service agencies and other content specialists came from Cornell. Occa- 
sionally the in-service training involved a continuing program, such as a 
workshop in sewing or furniture refinishing. Other in-service activity 
included Red Cross home health training that had implications for future, 
emp loyment . 
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The individual contact or one-to-oni approach to families was retained 
throughout the project. Families continued to request service or continued 
to be contacted primarily through word-of-mouth communication. As the 
project matured additional activities v/ere undertaken. Famify assistants 
^and staff organized into special interest committees on education, housing, 
and child care to participate actively with already functioning groups in 
the community to try to improve community resources and delivery of service. 
Family assistant members of this committee attended community meetings and 
reported back to the project staff. 

Workshops also were held for the community residents i.n facilities provided 
by the project. Family assistants and staff taught sewing, furniture 
refinishing, and interior decorating to groups of corrimunity residents. The 
workshops for community groups extended the outreach of the project to new 
peopie who had not been contacted previously by family assistants- Project 
staff, including family assistants, participated in classroom panel dis- 
cussions on the Cornell campus several times during the course of the project. 

EVALUATIVE RESEARCH 

The research component of the project had three major objectives: (I) to 
collect and interpret data useful to the project administration in revising 
train! ng plans and priorities for service activities; (2) to maintain 
systematic records of project activities that could be used in later analysis 
of the project as a social enterprise — more specifically, as a venture in 
university-community cooperation; and (3) to assess the impact of the project 
on its Brooklyn staff, the families they served, and on the surrounding 
commun i ty . 

The major obstacle to these goals was the intense distrust of all types of 
research activity by most of the paraprof essionai members of the Brooklyn 
staff. Many famfly^ assistants freely voiced the suspicion that the Ithaca- 
based research .staff had ulterior motives and would exploit them and the 
families with whom they worked. They expressed resentment over the long 
history of research reports that have highlighted derogatory information 
abou1' minority groups. Such inquiries and reports are seen both as invasion 
of privacy and as exploitation of people in unfortunate circumstances. In 
the experience of the family assistants, research studies seldom if ever 
lead to any observable benefit to the subjects of research. 

Two major approaches were used by the research staff in attempting to deal 
with this distrust. The first was an agreement that there would be no 
systematic attempt to collect research data outside project go-aSs. Project 
research data v;ould come through reports made by family assistaits and 
records of Brooklyn training sessions and staff conferences. Any exception 
to this rule would be with the approval of the staff and participants* An 
early exception was made with the agreement of participants to enable a 
graduate student member of the research staff to collect data for her thesis. 

The second major approach was a series of visits to Brooklyn by members of 
the Ithaca research staff, and a series of conferences and guided interviews 
in both Brooklyn and Ithaca with key members of the Brooklyn staff. 



These approaches were successful in making possible the regular collection 
of research data throughout the life of the project; hovjever. they represented 
a compromise that v/as not very satisfactory to any of the parties concerned. 
In particular, getting usable reports rrom the family assistants proved to be 
far more difficult than the research staff had expected, Nevertheless, the 
family assistants eventually made reports on most of their dealings with 
families, and the research staff developed a reasonably objective system for 
recording major problems faced by families and the major types of service 
given to them. 

RESEARCH FINDINGS AND LESSONS LEARNED 

Probably the most important lesson learned was that the project actually could 
be carried out, including al! three components of training, service, and 
evaluative research. The project has provided important evidence that it is 
indeed possible to adapt the traditional methods of Cooperative Extension to 
serve the needs of the urban poor. The project has also indicated that the 
major modifjcation required is the employment of paid paraprofess ional s to 
work v/ith individuals and families on a one-to-one basis. .Though this adds 
tremendously to the cosf of extension work, it seems to be essential for 
comprehensive, family-oriented programs in poverty areas. 

The research efforts of the project have shown once aga i n -the tremendous gulf 
that lies between the goals and assumptions of middle class academic people — 
including both those professionally trained in Cooperative Extension and 
those professionally trained in research — and the goals and assuimptions of 
the urban poor and their developing community leaders. More importantly, 
perhaps, the project has shown that under favorable circumstances it is pos- 
sible to reach a fair degree of mutual understanding, and to develop arrange- 
ments that make poss i b I e cooperat i ve efforts toward the goals of each group. 
These arrangements are difficult to work out, and they require considerable 
modification of the i nitial ' assumptions of all groups concerned. 

These "lessons^* learned from the whole project experience seem more firmly 
established than any specific "research findings." The most important 
research finding is probably the disco \ery that families with a considerable 
number of pressing problems are unable to utilize help in the areas of home 
management and consumer education, even when this help is offered on a one- 
to-one basis. These families ofter did benefit from direct personal 
by the family assistants. The commonest kinds of personal help were: taking 
a family member to a medical clinic or social agency, serving as an inter- 
preter to non-Spanish-speaking agency personnel, interceding for a family 
with welfare or educational authorities. 

The impact of the Cornell-OEO Project proved very difficult to assess. It 
v/as most dramatic — although probc.bly not lasting — on those ind Ividua I s for 
whom family assistants provided direct personal help with some immediate 
pressing problem. It is likely that in many families ihere were more last- 
ing results rrom the- educat iona I efforts of the family assistants — mainly in 
the areas of better purchasing practices and greater ability to make use of 
existing community services. It is difficult to document these results in 
the absence of a follow-up study. 
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The staff belfjves that the project has had a major impact on the self-image 
and social competence of the majority of family assistants employed in it, 
though this would be very difficult to support objectively. There is no 
doubt, however, that a number of family assistants have gone on to jobs in- 
volving more responsibility than any they had held before part i ci pati nrj in 
the Cornel l-OEO Project, and that others are playing more active roles in 
community affairs than they did previously. The enduring impact on the 
general South Brooklyn community can only be assessed in the years to come. 



III. THE PROJECT IN OPERATION 



The project formally began on November I, 1968 when Miss Suzanne Matsen, 
who had been assistant professor of consumer education, was assigned temporary 
leadership. After establishing an oper;ating center in the Office of Consumer 
Education maintained by the New York State College of Agriculture and Life 
Sciences at II Park Place in Manhattan, Miss Matsen devoted her energies to 
enlisting the support and cooperation of the New York City agencies most 
likely to work with the project. After the contract was officially signed on 
December 31 > 1968, full scale efforts to select a project staff, to find 
suitable v;orking space, and to establish an identity in the South Brooklyn 
community could be undertaken with assurance that commitments would be honored 

Several major decisions were made in rapid succession. The choice of staff, 
particularly, shaped the character of the new organization, as each person 
created his new role. 

STAFF SELECTION 

The first major decision was the selection of .Albert Harris, Jr. as project 
director. He had been affiliated with the Colony-South Brooklyn Neighborhood 
Houses as program director. Previously he had worked with the Job Corps for 
several years, first as an instructor and recreation specialist, later as a 
supervisor, center director, and finally as a recreation director. Still 
earlier, he had been a public school teacher and recreation leader. In 
addition to his professional training and experience he brought to the project 
a good knowledge of the physical and social resources of the area, a wide 
acquaintance with community residents and leaders, and a great enthusiasm for 
building a stronger^ network of community organizations. His commitment to 
maintaining good personal relationships and holding together the factions 
which had in the pai.t threatened the existence of other local groups was also 
crucial. His interest in commun ity organ izat ion later enabled him to assume 
leadership in forming an interagency council in the project area and made him 
alert to the need for concer^ted effort at the community Jevel as wel I as for 
the stated program objectives at the individual level. Much of his time and 
energy throughout the project, in addition to maintaining the organization, 
was devoted to work at the second or community level . He saw that response to 
recognized commun i ty--wi de problems was essential to demonstrate the project's 
concern for the people in the neighborhood. 

Miss Matsen became the assistant director for training and service. She was 
the only white professional and the only Col lege faculty member on the site 
throughout the project. Although she had had no previous experience in 
working with low-income or minority group people and felt this tobe a dis- 
tinct handicap, she quickly identified with community problems and aspirations 
and became an advocate of consumer action as well as education. 

Other key appointees in the first few weeks were three group workers, who 
were to be the immediate supervisors of the paraprof ess iona I s . Al I three 
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had worked in other organizations intended to benefit low-income, minority 
group members and all had worked in New York City agencies. Two had college 
degrees and graduate training, one in fine arts and one in education. The 
third group worker had both '"co I I ege and secretarial training. One, who 
larer became the research associate, was from Panama and her Spanish-English 
bilingual skills proved invaluable. 

The director's secretary was also chosen partly on the basis of identity 
with Puerto Rican organizations and competence In Spanish. She later became 
a group . worker . One of the first three group workers left almost immediately 
for a position in another state, and had little imp;=3ct on the total develop- 
ment of the project. Each of the others, however, contributed s i gn i f icant'l y 
to the character of the project as it went into actipn. 

For a variety of reasons the group worker turnover was the highest of any 
position in the project. There was a total of seven different people who 
were group workers for at least a brief period of time. The part each one 
played was unique as each new group worker defined his or her role tn a 
different fash iorL.__, -''^ 

Another group worker was hired before the training of the third wave began. 
She was a recent col lege graduate with a background in human development and 
family studies and had also had secretarial experience. The last two group 
workers hired were male. One, who had had training for group l-eadership 
and supervision, joined the staff before the beginning of Wave IV training. 
The other, with Spanish language skills, came on after training was completed 
as a replacement for the Spanish-speaking group worker who had returned to 
Puerto Rico. He had worked with young people at Colony-South Brooklyn 
Neighborhood Houses. Both of the males had had some college training. 

CHOICE OF SPACE 

A second major decision was the choice of space where the project would 
establish its' identity in the neighborhood. The teaching apartment in 
Wyckoff Gardens is described in the section on space in Chapter IX. jit had 
both advantages 'and disadvantages, but the choice had to be maae early and 
the project staff considered themselves fortunate to be able to rent an 
apartment in the housing project. The decision was dictated partly by 
security needs because a storefront would have required installation of 
security devices or other added expense. In addition, the choice between " 
Wyckoff and Gowanus was made on the basis of the higher status attributed 
to Wyckoff at that time as a newer housing project, still occupied mostly 
by the original tenants. The local leaders who were consulted thought 
women from Gowanus would not hesitate to go to Wyckoff for classes, but 
•that Wyckoff residents might be reluctant about going to Gowanus. 

The project director and, to a lesser degree, the assistant director for 
training continued to use the 11 Park Place off ice as an administrative 
center until July, 1970 when space was secured at 85 Hoyt Street, a few 
blocks from the teeching apartment. 
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ESTABLISHING CREDIBILITY 



Miss Matsen's major task duringthe first few weeks in addition to her par- 
ticfpation /n selection of staff and space, was complet'on of plans for the 
first training course. The entire staff addressed itself to establishing 
the credibility of the project. This meant enlisting the interest and 
active support of community leaders in the organized service agencies and 
in special i nterest. groups like the tenants' associations and the parents' 
groups. The director and assistant director made many individual contacts, 
culminating in a group meeting late in February attended by representatives 
from local agencies and organizations. This meeting was regarded as an 
early turning point because the staff members left the meeting with the 
endorsement of the program by the group. Some of those who attended the 
meeting representing either parents' or tenants' groups were later employed 
as fam'ily assistants in the project. General endorsement by many organi- 
zations thus took the place of the formal sponsorship by one local group 
pictured earlier in the planning stage. 

The functions of the group attending the February meeting were to advise on 
the recruitment of trainees,, to recommend applicants for training, to 
suggest the best times for training and in general to review the purposes 
and objectives of the program. While there ray have been ambiguity and 
misunderstanding at the time, the general tone "of the meeting suggesied 
enthusiasm. In explaining what might otherwise have been considered rather 
inconsistent criticism of the program goals, officers in one tenants' 
association later said that they made a policy of encouraging new projects 
to come to the area because they meant jobs and services. 

RECRUITING THE FIRST TRAINEES 

As a result of this meeting, community organizations were invited to 
recommend candidates, and application forms and recommendation blanks were 
distri.buted to the Wyckoff (Tenants' Association, the Gowanus Tenants' 
Association, the South Brooklyn Community Ant i -Poverty Agency, and Colony- 
South Brooklyn Houses, Incorporated. Forty-four applications were dis- 
tributed, 30 recommendations and applications were returned, and 25 appli- 
cants were interviewed by the key staff working in two-man teams on 
March 12, 1969. Twelve candidates were accepted. A get-acquainted tea was 
held in the teaching apartment on March 20, attended by representatives from 
the State Office of Economic Opportunity and local community agencies and 
organizations, as well as the 12 family assistants who were guests of honor. 
Training began March 24. At the time it seemed vital to become a visibly 
functioning organization as quickly as possible. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

In retrospect both the director and assistant director felt that more time 
should have been allocated for the key staff to work together prior to the 
first training session. This would have enabled them to clarify their own 
roles and learn what to expect of each other. It would also have provided 
an opportunity for working out operating details for carrying out project . 
objectives. 
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The three major project objectives stated in the proposal were: 

1) to train and employ v/omen in a tow- income area in order to increase 
their interest and personal competence in ho'me management and consumer 
buy i ng ski I I s ; 

2) to assist low- income homemakers adapt to more successful home manage- 
ment and consumer buying practices; 

3) - to provide guidelines for future decisions of policy makers and 

administrators 

a) by answering some of the pressing questions about selection and 
effective involvement of indigenous low-income wor!;ers in human 
resources projects, and 

b) by answering some of the questions about effective combinations 
of professional and indigenous staff in urban Cooperative 
Extension work. 

In the following chapters these major objectives are discussed showing the 
steps taken to fulfill each one, some cf the problems and outcomes, and where 
possible, recommendations that emerged for future project planning. The 
major responsibility of the evaluative research staff was to record and 
analyze project activity in order to provide the basis for short and long 
term planning. 

Each aspect of the project had its own characteristic problems; however, four 
elements, which to some extent were unavoidable, affected the work in all 
areas. These four factors were: space, language, ambiguity in role defini- 
tions, and the temporary status of the project. In the chapter on project 
organization and administration they are discussed in terms of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the actual compromises made. 

The location of the .project site in relation to New York City and the larger 
South Brooklyn area is shown in Map I. (All maps are in the appendix.) 
From the perspective of the project staff, the renovation of old buildings 
for the use of middle and upper income families aggravated the already acute 
sliortage of livable housing that is referred to throughout this report. 
Map 2, based on a survey conducted by project personnel, shows "Ihe location 
of houses in the project area renovated before January, 1971. Map 3 shows 
the family assistants' residences and Map 4 the residences of families 
served . 
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IV. FAMILY ASSISTANTS: THE I^RAPROFESSIONAL STAFF 



This project was built on the belief -That homemakers living in a low- income 
area could be trained in subject-matter content and teaching techniques that 
would enable them to assist other families in their neighborhood adopt more 
successful home management and consumer buying practices. The women "'o be 
employed were thought of primarily as teaching homemakers but were also to 
be well informed about community resources. With this knowledge they could 
refer people to the appropriate service agencies able to help them solve 
their problems or at least alleviate them. 



Recruitment and Selection 



What prior experience, knowledge^ and skills would be most valuable in per- 
forming this type of work in this community setting was not explicitly known. 
It was one of the questions the project was created to answer. 

SOURCE OF REFERRAL 

The local leaders who were consulted during the first- phase of the project 
were asked to suggest criteria for selection of aides and to suggest candi- 
dates* 

Selection of Teaching Homemakers will be a primary responsibility 
of the cooperating community agency working with the project staff, 
(26, p, 7) 

Those organizations represented at the February 24 meeting that gave genoral 
endorsement to the project, also recommended women for training. 

In an i ntervi ew concern i ng the early period in the project. Director Harris 
commented on the earlier discussions* 

We raised the question: How about recruiting? It was decided to 
give ap()i icat ions to the Tenants' Association in Gowanus, Tenants' 
Association in Wyckoff, Colony-South Brooklyn, the local OPG and 
others, 



O.f* the 38 candidates eventually accepted for training, nine were referred^by 
the two tenants' associations, 13 by area social organizations and agencies, 
II through word of mouth, and five were homemakers who had been visited by 
other family assistants. 

There were always more candidates than positions available. Some excellent 
prospects had to be held over to a later class when the openings to meet 
current requi rement■s■■\^'ere already filled. The backlog of good applicants 
and the need to sat i sf y certa i n criteria' reduced the vo I ume of jecru it i ng 
and interviewing for classes following the first one. 
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GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS 

Out of the initial discussions with community people came these broad quali- 
fications for candidates described by the project director: resident of the 
area, really concerned about the community, dedicated, having leadership 
?"^bilJty, and able to get along with people. These qualifications were very 
general • 

The project director pointed out that the generality of these qualifications 
was not unique to this project* He described the selection criteria usually 
operative in poverty programs in these v/ords: 

When you're hiring, and I quote, "low-income people'^ in community 
jobs, there are not many qualifications in the job description. 
One of the qualifications in such a job description is usually: Are 
you responsible, arp you willing to -take the job, are you willing to 
come in on time, or things that we take for granted. Those are 
actually the qualifications for getting that job. Grades and exper- 
ience are not a big thing. Can you work with people, are you respon- 
sible, can you come in on time? ... If you can adhere to these 
qualifications, youWe got the job. And that's what they look for 
until you get into a problem area where you have to deal or relate 
or something. 

The application forms were accompanied by project description sheets with 
information on pay, benefits, requirements for employment, and deadlines for 
submission of applications. The written material carried the following 
employment requirements: 

R esidence : Homemaker must live in the Wyckoff Gardens Housing Project, 
the Gowanus Housing Project, or in the community area surrounding both 
housing projects. 

Age : She must be 18 years of age or older. 

Ava 1 labi I i ty : She must be able to attend eight consecutive weeks of 
half-day training classes which will meei daily from Monday through 
Friday. 

Literacy : She must be able to read and understand simple directions. 
(Language not specified. Application blanks were printed in both 
Eng I f sh . and Span i sh» ) 

Time f lexibi I ity : She must make firm arrangements for care of children 
during working hours recognizing the necessity of flexibility of work 
hours. 

BENEFITS PROV.IDED 

The recruiting information also explained that the program was expected to 
run for approximately two and a half years, until June 30, 1971, and that 
trainees would be eligible for the following benefits: 

Training period pay : $2.25 per hour for eight weeks of training. 

Post graduation pay : $3.25 per hour after vgraduat ion to work in the 
community teaching families. 
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. Fringe benef its : Health insurance program, New York State Employees 
Retirement System and child care allowance. 

SELECT f ON PROCEDURE MECHANICS 

The routine employed was quite orderly and systematic, although- the project 
director often spoke of the early selection as non-scientific and based on 
the applicant's verbalized interests In the project and the community, as 
well as her apparent ^strengths revealed in the interview. 

The selection procedure consisted of these steps: 

1) Discussion and solicitation of referra I s. and applications from community 
organization representatives and leaders. 

2) Receipt of written application forms c^nd references on forms provided by 
the project office. . 

3) Interview appointment times set with candidates. 

4) Each candidate individually interviewed jointly by two key staff members, 
using prepared interview schedules. 

5) Discussion and voting on candidates by all available key staff members, 
SELECTION CRITERIA RATIONALE 

The staff expanded the general qualifications to include community partici- 
pation and - 1 eadersh ip, and ability to relate. There was never any explicit 
inquiry about the applicants' own home management practices. 

The importance of different criteria changed from wave to wave of trainees 
aij the project took shape and the staff benefited from experience. Ethni.c 
and residential balance, need for the job, and specific needs of the commun- 
ity were also recognized and incorporated into the selection process. Ideas 
such as selecting a training class of older people to work primarily with 
senior citizens, or training a group of men, hbd to be dropped when the 
decision was made to train only four groups instead of the eight or 10 
originally proposed. 

Community Participation and Leadership 

It was considered vital to select a strong group of .women for the first wave 
of trainees in order to facilitate community acceptance of the program. 
Therefore the applicant's past participation and leadership in community 
organizations weighed heavily, particularly in the eyes of the project direc- 
tor. Participation by recogr^ized community leaders would imply a sanctioning 
of the project which was thought likely to help the project acquire status 
and credibility. Women in leadership roles were expected to know and reflect 
the opinions and values of the community. Their reactions as participants 
could provide continuing community influence on the project even though the 
family assistants had no official role in policy making. 
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Abi I ity to Relate 



Dedication to the community, empathy, and interest in people and their prob- 
lems were high priority selection criteria wliich the project staff referred 
to by the imprecise term, ''ability to relate." The assistant director for 
training described how these^ factors were judged in the interview with the. 
appi i cants: 

. . . we went on personality and the crucial question was concern 
for the community. There were several times when we had people 
who were really putting us on and you could sort of tell that* They 
were a little too smooth in the things C+hey saidl about their concern 

for the . commun i ty . But that was our prime interest — how we reacted to 

them, how they reacted to us on a personal level plus this interest in 
the community. 

Ethnic Balance and Need for Spanish Language Skills 

F:thnic balance was hard to maintain because of the difficulty in finding 
white women and Spanish-speaking women who were interested, qualified, and 
ava i 1 ab le. 

Bo lance by Residence 

There v/as an attempt to draw famil.y assistants from each of the two housing 
projects and the surrounding community. The criterion of residential balance 
had to be set aside at times for higher priority criteria including language 
skill, ability to relate, or leadership potential . 

Need for Employment 

There was a serious attempt to select woman on welfare or otherwise badly in 
need of employment. An applicant in this category would be given preference 
over one equally well quaflffed^y other criteria. Key staff were not 
unaninious in the importance attached to this criterion. 



Description of Family Assistants Accepted 

The women selected by this process were an impressive group to the occasional 
research visitor from l-thaca. In addition, their appearances before college 
classes and faculty groups almost Invariably led to favorable commeats about 
their vigor, enthusiasm, and articulateness. • Tho:i.e chosen to represent the 
group radiated enthusiasm for the project as it enabled them to play an 
effective part in helping their neighbors and community. At the same time 
they were not reluctant to point out the project *s shortcomings and what they 
thought to be the errors written into the proposal. Hostility was expressed 
freely by somo and indirectly by others. 

The dramatic contrast ~ between their ability to express themselves orally and 
in writing was un^)xpected. The vividness of their language is evident in 
some of the excerpts from tape recorded interviews used later in this report. 
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More specific data are available for some waves -than for others because the 
selection interviews became more structured and comprehensive as the project 
went along and recording became more systematic. 

Ethnic Origin and Language Facility 

The ethnic origins of the family assistants were quite diverse. Twenty were 
black, 14 were Spanish-speaking, three were white, and one was oriental. 
Fifteen were born outside the continental United States, seven in Puerto 
Rico, six in Panama, Cuba, and other Central and South American countries, 
one fn England, and one in Japan. 

Some of those who had grown up and gone to school outside the United States 
were genuinely bilingual but seven had only marginal proficiency in English. 
Their lack of facility was a handicap throughout the training and in many 
aspects of job performance but the acute need for Spanish-speaking family 
assistants had to be met if the Spanish-speaking community was to be reached. 

Except when language was an effective barrier, black family assistants worked 
with a few white and Puerto Rican families as well as black families and vice 
versa. In contacts of long duration the family a'::sistants tended to work 
with families whose backgrounds were similar to their own. However, there 
were exceptions. The fact that the women continued working together in 
reasonable harmony during a period when. many blacks and Puerto Ricans were 
sharply divided and competing for control of community services was an 
achievement in itself, and one for which the key staff was largely responsible 

Age, Family Compos ition,. and Source of J ncome 

At the time of application, family assistants ranged in age from 24 to 64 
years, with an average of 35 years. Twelve were in their 20*s, 17 in their 
50^s, 1 in their 40's, and one each in her 50's and SO's. 

Twenty-one were living with their husbands, 15 were separated or divorced, and 
two widowed. A few of the husbands were disabled or unemployed. Sixteen were 
either fully or partially dependent on public assistance and 22 were not. 

Almost all had children at home, some young and some In their teens. Some 
were responsible for grandchildren or foster children. The median number of 
children was three and the' mean 3.5, with a range from 0 to 8. Seventeen 
women had children under six years old and 23 had children six to II years old 
Seven women had children In both age groups. It is evident that satisfactory 
child care arrangements had to be part of the project planning. ^ 

Prior Education . 

Formal educational experience ranged fromone person with only five years of 
school to one with a college degree. Five had eight years or less, 15 had 
nine to II years, and 17 had completed 12th grade. For some who had grown up 
in other countries it was hard to convert school experience Into equivalent 
American terms. In general, the younger women had had more years of formal 
schooling, especially If they had grown up in New York City. 
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in addition, several had taken short training courses for human service aides 
offered by the Social Services Department and/or one or more leadership 
training courses sponsored by a tenants' association, 

Pr ior Emp loyment 

All but five family assistants reported having held paying jobs away from 
home at some time in their lives, some fairly steadily and some only inter- 
mittently. For a few, work on this project was the first paid employment 
after years at home bringing up families. Unskilled work im a factory or 
warehouse was the most frequently mentioned type of work» Other jobs men- 
tioned by seven to nine women each, were domestic, waitress, nurses* aide, 
sales, and clerical. Seven had some recent experience in day camps or similar 
community service projects. A very small number had worked in jobs such as 
beautician and bookkeeper for which they had had vocational high school train- 
ing. 

Most of the jobs had been of brief duration such as a few months, with none 
described as lasting much more than two years. Women with several years of 
work experience had held a number of different jobs. None of the women de- 
scribed long periods of employment in jobs that they found intrinsically 
satisfying. Job satisfaction beyond the paycheck was rarely mentioned 
spontaneously. Applicants in Wave I and II were asked about their most recent 
jobs while in Wave Ml and IV they were asked about previous jobs as well. 
Closer scrutiny of past employment experience might have been helpful in 
establishing reasonable work expectations and need for supervisory direction. 

When husbands' jobs were mentioned, they were semi-skilled or skilled jobs, 
usually requiring stability but not much training. Several were employed in 
public or quasi-public positions such as the post office and hospitals 
or colleges and others worked in garages, factories, or laboratories. Occupa- 
tion was a sensitive or confidential area of inquiry so information is meager. 

The husbands were reported to be pleased with the idea of the project when the 
women applied, and later several told the director how well things were going 
at home. This suggests that the women were going into the project with their 
husbands ' encouragement . 

Activities Outside Home and Employment 

The detailed interview schedules used for the third and fourth waves included 
questions about organization membership and leadership positions. Some 
applicants for Waves I and II mentioned organizations in addition to the 
groups which had. referred them to the project. Well over half of the family 
assistants mentioned belonging to parents' groups connected with public and 
parochial schools, or Headstart. At least 13 belonged to tenants' associa- 
tions, and three to block associations. Twelve mentioned church-related 
organizations. A few had been scout leaders and Sunday school teachers> and 
a few mentioned involvement in the neighborhood poverty corporation and the 
welfare rights organization. 
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The number of di fferent organizations listed by individual family assistants 
ranged from zero to six, with an average of 2.4 among the family assistants, 
in Waves ill and IV. Very. few reported no organizational affiliation at all. 

Al I these figures are conservative because the question was not asked directly 
to trainees in Waves I and 11. Wave I was known to include women active in 
organizations. When this question was asked directly the- level of participa- 
tion mentioned was higher. 

Asp i rat >ons 

Some questions were asked about family assistants' short i"erm aspirations for 
themselves and their families. The most frequent answers shovsedan interest 
in improving living arrangements, either ty moving or fixing up the present 
apartment. A second common response was To plan a vacation trip, or to visit 
relatives in the south or Puerto Rico. A few said they would buy a car or 
new furniture. 

Long-range aspirations for the children almost always included college. A few 
acknow(edged that individual differences among children would influence their 
plans. A desire for more education and higher status work for themsel.ves was 
less often mentioiied than for their children. 

THE COMPOSITE PICTURE 

A composite picture of the family assistants is one of diversity in origin and 
personal style. However, there Vizs a consistent pattern showing lives 
centered around family, home, school, and chu'^ch. The community organizations 
that attracted the family assistants were based in these institutions. 
Militancy was directed at improving education, housing, child care, and job 
opportunities for women. Some family assistants immediately showed strong 
interest in sewing, recipes and cooking, and making their apartments more 
attractive, while others were only mildly interested. They were almost--./ 
unanimously concerned with conditions affecting children in school and out. 
They agreed on the importance of the major problems threatening their homes 
and families — increasing drug use, incredibly bad housing, and inadequate 
schools. Their approaches to authority differed. Some of the Spanish-speak- 
ing women appeared more wil ling to trust authority than the black women. 
Some of the women in more secure circumstances became increasingly militant 
as their experience in the project opened their eyes to some of the conditions 
around them and the difficulty of correcting them on an individual basis. 

Reasons for Low Attrition 

Successful recruiting and training may be inferred from the low attrition 
rate. Only one woman resigned while in training and, including her, only 
seven left before the project's phasing down (I/I/7I).. The reasons given 
were persona I -and family problems for three, more permanent jobs for two, 
pregnancy tor one, and dissatisfaction for one. Between January I and 
June 30, 197) family assistants were encouraged to take other jobs if they 
had a chance and eight did so. Several were employed by the Cornell Nutrition 
Education Program. Twenty-three were still on the payroll in June, 1971. 
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One factor in the project's ability to lioM staff was undoubtedly the pay 
scale. A survey made by the research staff in 1970 showed that the hourly 
rates paid to family assistants were equal to or higher than rates in other 
agencies employing homemakers in the metropolitan area^ They paralleled 
the rates paid to paraprof ess i ona I s- w i th supervisory responsibilities. 

The fringe benefits were attractive. The extra baby-sitting allowance for 
pre-school children during both training and employment, was unusual and 
was necessitated by the lack of space in day care centers. 

For some women the convenience of working part time near home was so great 
that they turned down job opportunities that would have taken them out of 
the community for the entire day. 

The configuration of advantages clearly outweighed any disadvantages in the 
eyes of the family assistants. 



Evaluation of Family Assistants 

One of the objectives of the Cornel I -OEO Project was to learn more about 
the ^'selection and effective involvement of indigenous low-income workers 
in human resources projects." Distinct individual differences in the way 
the family assistants approached their jobs, their service load, and their 
persoiia! development in job-related skills were evident to those working 
closely with them on a day-to-day bas i s • 

Near the close of the project both the research staff and the key staff 
became seriously interested in trying to evaluate the f am i I y ass f stants ^ 
performance. The project director was influenced by the need to prepare 
recommendations as many of the family assistants would be seeking jobs. 
This evaluation process dealt with a relevant problem that had immediate 
payoff for the on-site staff and resulted in ready cooperation. 

SPECIFIC RESEARCH GOALS 

The major questions the research staff hoped to answer in this evaluation 
were: 

1) What characteri sties' were typical of the effective family assistant who 
carried out a paraprof essiona I role in this project? 

2) How do the ratings on the components of the role relate to rating on 
overal I job performance? 

PROCEDURES 

The evaluation procedure was set up to be sufficiently clear and easy to do 
so that it could be completed by on-site staff witnout requiring the pres- 
ence of an Ithaca research staff member. The project director pretested 
the method under the supervision of the research staff in Ithaca. His 
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reactions and questions were used to improve instructions before materials 
were prepared for the remainder of the staff. 

The procedure relied almost entirely on a card sorting arrangement wi,th a 
minimal amount of writing. Basic materials included a set of 3 x 5 cards 
for each rater with each family assistant's name on a separate card, and a 
large sheet of paper on which the cards were to be arrayed into five cate- 
gories of equal size for each dimension rated. Within each category the 
cards were to be arranged by ranking individuals from best to worst with 
names recorded in the. appropr i ate spaces. This was done first for overall 
job performance and later for five job components. 

Written instructions explained overall job performance and defined the five, 
job components as well as explaining steps in the procedure. 

Overal I job performance : Job performance includes several job compo- 
nents that you will have a chance to rate separately later. In this 
section we want your overall balanced opinion of how this family assis- 
tant compares with ail others in the project knowing that everyone has 
some strengths and some weaknesses, 'Your rating should be based on 
your personal observations, not what you have been told by others. As 
far as possible your rating should not be based on how well you like 
this family assistant personally, but on her overall contribution to 
the project. 

Component definitions were: 

Responsi bi I fty : A responsible person can be counted on to fulfill 
obligations to employer, clientele, and others. 

Commun ication ski lls: By commun i cat ion ^ ski I 1 s we mean a combination 
of the use of language, understanding, gathering and reporting informa- 
tion, etc. What we want here is your judgment on an overall basis 
about the family assistant's ability to communicate. 

Personal rel ations : By personal relations we mean the way the family 
assistant gets along with people, especially other people in the 
project, including those she works with, those in supervisory positions, 
and those she tries to help in one way or another. In other words, we 
are asking about overall human relations skills on the job, not her 
own family or other private relationships. 

Personal proficiency and reso urcef ulness : We mean a combination of 
skills and attitudes that together enable a person to manage his own 
affairs effectively. In this sect.i.on we are not thinking of specific 
job skills but a general quality of personal competence. 

Job ski I Is spec i f ic to th i s project : No explicit definition. 

More detailed performance evaluation was planned near the close of the 
project but schedule and time priorities made it impossible. 
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DATA ANALYSIS 



The six key staff members working independently first completed the ratings 
on overall performance. The three senior staff members rated 22, 34, and 
38 family assistants respectively, and each divided his total number into 
five approximately equal-sized groups. Two of the junior staff members, 
who had been with the project for a year or less, knew fewer family assistants 
and therefore rated only 17 and 18 individuals respectively, while the third 
rated 36. Under the. original instructions the forced distribution with an 
equal number of family assistants in each of the five groups would have made 
each rater^s average score three, when five is the highest rating possible 
and one is the lowest. However, because the junior staff members tended to 
place people in tied clusters rather than distributing them into five equal 
groups, the raters* averages ranged from 2.67 to 3.61. For purposes of 
analysis all scores for overall job performance were converted to standard 
(Z) scores. 

The transformed scores were summed, means computed, and a ranking from one 
to 36 on overall job performance determined. Data on two of the 38 family 
assistants were eliminated due to too few ratings and inconsistencies. The 
distribution cf ranks on overall job performance was divided into three 
groups labeled high^ medium, and low performance with 12 family assistants 
"in each group. Background information obtained at the time people were 
hired and subsequently while employed was studied for patterns that might 
be predictive of job performance. 

The staff also sorted the family assistant cards into five groups on each 
of the components of job performance. Each family assistant's average rank- 
ing from all judges for each of the five components was determined. This 
average was then assigned a rank. The standard score conversion was not 
employed when analyzing the components. Spearman Rho correlations were run 
using each component's rank and overall job performance rank. The object 
was to determine which components were most highLy correlated with overall 
job performance rankings. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE PARAPROFESS ) ONALS 

1) The top rated third was slightly older, with a mean age of 38 years, 
versus 34 years for the other two groups. Age ranges overlapped from 
group to group. 

2) In keeping with the top group's higher age, their position in the life 
cycle was more advanced, with their children's ages ranging from pre- 
school up through the teens. 

3) Family situation in the top group appears more secure from the stand- 
point of having an intact family and regular support from earnings. In 
the top third, 10 out of 12 were living with their husbands. Nine of 
the husbands were employed and only three of the 12 were partially or 
wholly dependent on public assistance. In the middle and low groups the 
proportion of intact families with employed husbands was lower and the 
percent dependent on .public assistance was higher. . 
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4) Organizational participation was more common among the top ranked family 
assistants, v/ith three-fourths of the v/omen in the top group reporting 
membership in more than one organization and one a single membership. 

In the low group only one family assistant reported membership in more 
than one organization while six mentioned belonging to only one group. 

5) Previous employment also differentiated among the three evaluative groups. 
The women in the top group had had more different jobs. Types of previous 
employment were diversified, ranging from unskilled domestic and factory 
vyork to semiskilled personal service and cleriQaL Eight of the top 12 
had factory work experience that probably required punctuality and regu- 
lar attendance. Only four of the 12 in the lower group had worked in 
factories. In general, holding several previous jobs was associated with 
high ranking on overall job performance-.— However, one of the women in 
the top group had had no previous employment. 

6) Ethnic data were so difficult to interpret that a special analysis was 
run to rule out rater bias on ethnic lines. Ability to speak Spanish had 
sometimes been given priority over other selection criteria. The average 
rating for Puerto Rican and other Spanish-speaking aides was lower than 
for other ethnic groups. Nevertheless, three were found in the top 12 
and two of these had severe problems with English. The top 12 also in- 
cluded six of the 20 blacks. The sample was too small to permit general- 
izations with any degree of confidence. 

7) Past participation in adult training appears to be related to overall job 
performance rank. Eight family assistants participated in leadership 
training offered by the tenants' association and the New York City Depart- 
ment of Social Services' CHANCE program (Classes in Home Arts, Nutrition, 
and Consumer Education). Four were in the top ranked group, three in the 
middle group, and only one in the lower ranked group. 

NONO I SCR I M 1 NAT I NG CHARACTER i ST ! CS 

Some experiences and background characteristics did not appear to discriminate 
between high and low ranked family assistants on overall job performance. 

1) Formal educational level, especially among the older black family assis- 
tants, did not seem to be critical. Seven of the 12 'in the top group had 
not completed high school and three had eighth grade education or less. 
In comparison five of the 12 in the low group had completed high school 
and four others had between nine and II years of schooling. 

2) Birthplace is not a basis for predicting success. Five of the top 12 and 
six of the bottom 12 were born outside the country. All six in the low 
group were from Spanish-speaking countries an^jhad language difficulty. 

3) Source of referral to the program shows no clearcut pattern. Six of the 
women in the top group were recommended by tenants' associations or 
neighborhood social service agencies and the other six heard about the 
project by word of mouth or had participated through visits by other fam- 
ily assistants. The ratio was about the same for the 12 family assistants 
i n the I owest group . 
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An incidental finding showed there were high and low ranked family assis- 
tants in each training wave! The top ranked 12 were distributed with Waves 
I and M each having three members^ V/ave III had one, and Wave IV had five. 
Half of the family assistants in Wave IV were in the top group compared to 
one quarter of those in Wave I. On the other hand, five from Wave I were 
in the bottom group, two from Wave II, one from Wave III, and four from 
Wave IV. 

AM these results contrasting the high and low rated groups are based on 
such a small number of cases that statistical tests were not even attempted. 
The information offers leads for recruiting paraprof ess iona 1 s in urban 
settings and for planning to help those who might be expected to have dif- 
ficulty on the job. 

JOB COMPONENT ANALYSIS 

The second ^question investigated through the performance analysis was the 
relationship of job components to overall job performance. A high correla- 
tion between a compon'9nt and overall job porformance suggests that this 
aspect of job performance is strongly related to effectiveness. All the 
correlation coefficients were statistically significant at the .01 level 
using Spearman Rho, a test that employs ranked data to determine the rela- 
tionship between two variables involving a small sample. It must be recog- 
nized that correlational data does not constitute evidence of causality 
between two variables. The relationship could be due to a th i rd shared 
variable or totally independent factors. 

1) Respons i bi I ity .correl ated highest with overall job performance. This 
dimension describes being a reliable worker with clients^ and organiza- 
tions' concerns in mind. The Rho was .88. 

2) Job skills specific to the project also correlated highly with a Rho of 
.82. 

3) The proficiency and resourcefulness component was a rating of personal 
competence that correlated .74 with overall Job performance. 

4) Maintaining personal relations was the dimension thought so critical when 
initial hiring was done. It was spoken of as the ability to establish 
rapport and to relate to people. This factor correlated .72; so was a 
contributing factor, but not the most highly correlated component. It 
can best be viewed as a necessary, but not sufficient attribute contribu- 
ting to job effectiveness. 

5) Communication skills produced the lowest correlation with overall job 
performance with a .55. The lower magnitude of this correlation can be 
explained in part by the fact that two people in the top 12 on overall 
job performance were in the bottom group on communication skills. The 
meaning of ratings on this dimension is difficult to interpret because 
it was not possible to identify written and oral skills separately and 
no distinction was made between communication with families and communi- 
cation with the staff. 
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The reasonably high correlations for all components and overall performance 
might also be a result of fhe rater's halo effect or the indiscriminate 
rating of people at about the same performance level on various dimensions. 

OTHER EVALUATION EFFORTS 

The judgments by project staff found confirmation in the evaluations of fam- 
i ly assistants made by the Red Cross homemaker-home health aide instructors. 
This evidence indicates that the key staffs' overall job performance rankings 
reflected a mode of functioning by family assistants that could be observed 
in more than one setting. 

Another evaluation effort in June, 1971 followed the community leadership 
training course and was supervised by the i'wc trainers. Nineteen family 
assistants completed an evaluation procedure in which each one evaluated her- 
self and at least one other family assistant. 

The purpose of this evaluation was to discover changes in self-awareness 
resulting from the leadership training. The focus of this training and" 
evaluation was different from the project job performance evaluation and so 
was the evaluation procedure. -Therefore, no attempt was made to correlate 
these ratings with the earlier ones. 

The noteworthy fact is that the family assistants were willing to participate 
in this type of se I f eva I uat ion and it offers evidence of the training 
experience's impact. ' Family assistants would not have been willing to do 
this type of appraising at the outset of the project even on less emotionally 
I adened mater i a I . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The evaluation of f am i I y. ass i stants by the key staff members showed that a 
meaningful evaluation procedure could be carried out. 

There appear to be complex patterns of background variables that might serve 
as predictors of performance level. Some family assistants rated low in 
certain job component skills were rated highly on overall job performance. 
Their compensatory skills or knowledge enabled them to perform effectively. 
Although the ratings were done separately, there was a great deal of consis- 
tency in the assignment of performance ratings. This consistency in ratings 
can be taken as evidence of the validity of the individual differences in 
performance that were found. 

It was also apparent that traditionally accepted credentials such as formal 
education and prior work experience would have excluded some excellent 
candidates. Each applicant should be considered in relation to the project's 
goals and the people to be served. To judge on an arbitrary basis in this 
setting is inappropriate. 
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The Multiple Roles of the Family Assistant 



The roie of the family assistant pictured in the project proposal was that 
of teaching homemaker as distinguished from the substitute homemaker or the 
home health aide employed in many other projects. In addition to teachincj, 
the family assistant v/as expected to give information about available 
community resources. She also v;as to be a source of moral support and 
counseling by means of the sympathetic one-to-one relationship, 

THE ONE-TO-OiME INTERACTION 

During the life of the project the family assistants took on a number of 
other roles, but interacting with families on a one-to-one basis was the 
role the research staff studied most carefully, A classification system was 
developed for the varied services given in these contacts w i th- f am i I i es • 
The two major departures from the original teaching role were personal 
service and expediting, the term used for many activities enabling families 
to secure the help of agencies. 

When human resource projects start with specialized competence they often 
encounter service needs broader than their defined task. There are two 
principal options open. They can either expand into general service or stay 
within their original narrow service definition. Efficiency dictates the 
restricted definition option since it avoids dissipation of time and energy 
on activity that personnel are not trained to handle or that another organ- 
ization can handle equally well or considers its ow*^. However, this 
efficiency option may jeopardize the project's relevance or even credibility 
in the community's eyes if it appears that the program is not responsive to 
community needs. This dilemma was a recurrent problem in the project, as 
consumer education had a low priority in the eyes of many people. The 
decision was first to endorse a broad definition and after the project had 
stabilized to sharpen the focus of work at the individual level while 
broadening its efforts at the community level, 

FAMILY ASSISTANTS' EXPANDED ROLE 

When family assistants were selected, a major criterion was their ability to 
establish rapport. It was assumed that after establishing rapport they 
■could adapt their training to the needs of the community residents. They 
were to teach homemakers those aspects of home management from their train- 
ing course that seemed relevant to the homemaker's individual interests and 
needs. They were also to give information about community resources that 
might lead to alleviation of problems outside of the home management field. 
Project planners and leaders clearly recognized that family assistants were 
not expected to perform a housekeeping or domestic function, but this proved 
to be difficult to explain to families and other agencies. 

The strategy was to start where people were, with whatever problems they had. 
Referral and counseling were intended to supplement and sometimes to provide 
an entree for teaching, but often became the major focus of activity because 
families had so many problems and encountered difficulty in getting effective 
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help, . In addition, acting as advocates and interveners v;as personally 
gratifying to many family assistants. 

Activities performed by family assistants and reported consistently enabled 
the research staff to identify the many facets of their expanded one-to-one 
service rol e. ■ 

1) Teach i ng : showing, explaining, demonstrating, comparison shopping. 

2) Personal service .; doing something for a family or individual, like 
washing dishes or shopping for the family in contrast to a demonstration 
of a new method or teaching principles of careful shopping. 

3) Expediting - helping and interpreting : may include personal service 
which enables a person to use resources^ such as baby-sitting, trans- " 
lating, or escort service, 

4) Expediting - educative : informing families of resources available and 
procedures tor using them, making appointments, or filling out applica- 
tions. 

Expediting - intervention : efforts made when routine procedures or 
systems do not work. It includes interceding with agencies, merchants, 
or landlords in an advocate role. 

6) Moral support and counseling : providing a sympathetic ear., helping 
people to sort out their alternative choices. 

7) Explanation of project services only . 
Teach i ng 

Because of the College's major interest in extension teaching, and the proj- 
ect's stated goals, records of family visits were carefully read for 
evidence of teaching efforts. Both successful and unsuccessful examples were 
sought. The majority of the family assistants went over the home management 
topics with most families at least once. When a topic and a teaching 
activity vrere mentioned several times for the same family, responsiveness to 
teaching was inferred. When thinking of teaching, family assistants tended 
to have a formal pattern in mind and were often reluctant to claim that they 
were teachers. Comments such as "showed her how to ..." or "took her 
shopping for . . ." were classified as teaching. The family assistant's 
skill and her concept of her role seemed tc affect whether she made a simple 
activity like a shopping trip into an occasion for teaching or simply a 
routine service. The family assistants were given the benefit of the doubt 
when data were classified as teaching. 

The following examples show how service and teaching of budgeting and home 
decoration couldbe combined, and the kind of preparation that sometimes 
preceded a visit. The record for the who'l e trip might show up in a word or 
two or on a check list, but interviews made the teaching activity clearer. 

Her problem is budgeting and decoration. She wants to do some- 
thing about her home. This wi I I be a long operation because we 
are going to see how we can save to do this and that ... I have 
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explained to her that I will make seme draperies for the windows 
later on when we get some material, but there are so many more 
little things that come before this. We learned how to make a 
let of low cost recipes which will make her food bill a little 
cheaper and after a month or so we will be able to save something. 
Every week now 1 go shopping with her. We wait until my husband 
comes and together we go and we do better because 1 can say, 
"I think this is a better buy. All right^ this may be more than 
we need, but if we get this we won't have to buy this for a whole 
month," You know we figure it out like that. 

The same family assistant and her partner had become deeply committed to a 
young family with a desperately sick child. The urgency of this situation 
had kept them from visiting other families, but they had taken time for some 
compa r i son shopp i ng . 

We .lave been shopping. One night we spent from five till nine In 
three stores downtown. We were trying to find which were the best 
ones for rugs because she wants' to get a good carpet. She ended 
up getting it from . . . (store name) which we thought wouldn't 
be the best buy but we found that , . , (same store) had the best 
buy and she ended up getting It there. 

The other thing she wants us to help her with is Cmore] comparison 
shopping. I went with her once but that isn't half enough because 
she is very young. I haven't had a chance to go back with her but 
we will get around to that. 

Some contacts with families were never recorded and would only come to light 
in an interview, 

I went comparison shopping with acquaintances because they knew we were 
in the program and they wanted to buy furniture. So I went twice. 
That was not a family I was working with. It was just someone that 
knows that I am i n the program and the training we have had. 

Another example of an unrecorded contact follows. 

We haven't been able to work with some of the people on what they 
would like because a lot of them want interior decorating, have a 
limited budget and want to do something with the apartment. But we 
haven't had time to go into that hecause that would entail going to 
stores and comparing prices" and seeing what they. could afford. So 
we have been seeing them. You meet them and you talk, to them and 
you explain, '*M ' I I try to get you in sometime," but you don't put 
that down. We a^s in contact with these people constantly but we 
are not going to the store with them, so. we don't count them. 

A frequent request, toward the end of the first year, was for recipes that 
could be used with surplus foods. Other, teach i ng dealt with use of storage 
space, sewing, easier ways to clean the house, planning and preparing meals, 
and how to care for a baby — especially a sick baby. 
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Family assistants often said during training and in-service training sessions 
that they felt unsure of themselves in the teaching role. They needed nelp 
with techniques as well as content. Their problem was summarized toward the 
end of the project by one of the supervisory staff. 

One thing that I didn^t consider was that family assistants viewed 
themselves as neighborhood families and they had a terribly diffi- 
cult time in terms of beginning to fulfill the role of paraprof ess iona I , 
They had a problem in the beginning to transmit this kind of information 
^ to other fami I ies. 

Persona I Serv ice 

Personal service activities were those in which the family assistants d id- 
something for a family with very little if any attempt at teaching. Examples 
were cleaning the apartment or equipment, preparing a meal, or shopping that 
took the form of running erronds. For the elderly or handicapped person 
these were important services, but in terms of the project^s teaching focus 
they were not necessarily appropriate for the family assistants to give 
repeatedly. 

There were other personal services that apparently meant a great deal to an 
elderly person, such as writing a letter for him, reading to him, caring for 
an elderly lady's hair or simply stopping in regularly to see if she was all 
right. 

Less personal service was recorded for younger families. When it occurred, 
it was likely to be help with child care or helping a family obtain used 
clothi ng, 

Expedit i ng 

Expediting was so frequent that it was possible to identify at least three 
patterns — helping and Interpreting, educative, and intervention. The need to 
help people make effective use of the maze of specialized agencies in the big 
cities has been widely recognized. The importance of expediting as a para- 
professional role has been discussed by Miller and Rfessman (21) and their 
writing influenced the classification system used here. 

Expediting - helping and interpreting 

This type of expediting was separated from personal services in order to 
identify an activity that enabled people to make use of existing agencies. 
The family assistants found that merely to provide knowledge about available 
agencies was not enough for many families. Baby-sitting for a mother so she 
could to to a clinic, accompanying a mother with several children, carrying 
a child wearing heavy braces, or acting as a Spanish-English translator at 
an agency would fall in this category. These activities were more appropriate 
for family assistants to provide than repetitious housekeeper or domestic type 
of service. 

During the second year of the project fafiiily assistants were urged to en- 
courage the families to make theirown arrangements for agency visits. The 
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project administration felt that some families had become excessively de- 
pendent. However, the family assistants continued to provide basic informa- 
tion on agency services. 

Expediting - educative 

A second type of expediting included giving information about the existence 
of service, rules of el ig ibi I ity and procedures for obtaining help- A 
great many hours v/ere spent in trying to locate specialized services for 
people with various handicaps. It was frequently necessary to go with the 
person to help him file an application. After the app I i cat ion was filed it 
was usually not necessary to go back repeatedly. 

As family assistants became more familiar with the rules of the various 
agencies, they developed more skill as expediters. With the help of the 
Welfare Rights Organization and Department of Social Services spokesmen they 
learned some of the rules of the department. They found out how to get 
authorization for a housekeeper needed by an elderly or ill family, and found 
ft was often necessary to locate a person willing to take the job when the 
Social Services Department had no one available. This sometimes led to a 
whole series of new problems when there was dissatisfaction between the 
family and the housekeeper. Occasionally the family assistant took on the 
task of helping the housekeeper with shopping or meal planning, 

Spanish-speaking families often lacked basic Information about agencies — such 
as availability of clinics. In other families it was not so much lack of 
knowledge of the existence of an agency that kept them away as past exper- 
iences with long waits, indifferent treatment and inability to obtain help. 
Family assistants readily sympathized with the difficulty in making use of 
agencies as many of them had had the same experiences. 

Expediting - intervention 

This was a type of activity that for some family assistants ''came natural ly^" 
Playing the advocacy role with the bureaucracy on behalf of a family was 
apparently very satisfying when successful. They learned very quickly that 
getting the needy person to the agency did not necessarily mean that service 
could be obtai ned. 

The family assistants found their intervention in the name of the Cornel l^-OEO 
Project succeeded in getting more rapid attention and sometimes in gaining 
access to service that the family would nof otherwi se have cbta i ned . As might be 
expected^ this in turn created some resentment on the part of other people 
waiting for attention in a big agency. 

Moral Support and Counsel 

In some instances the family assistants' visit provided people with a sympa- 
thetic listener and a sounding board for their troubles. More often than not 
this activity was accompanied by several other types of service.- Counseling 
in some instances involved complex long-term problems like drug use that the 
family assistants found they could not handle^ not just because of agency 
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deficiencies but because of resistance of the individual. During the second 
year they were advised not to attempt this type of counseling. 

ROLE PERCEPTIONS 

Thus far the discussion has centered on the role as it was analyzed by the 
research staff. Equally interesting is the subjective interpretation r>f the 
role and reactions to their experiences as recorded by family assistants in 
writing and occasional interviews. As has' been mentioned, teaching was a 
less comfortable role and less easily assumed than some of the other one-to- 
one activities. 

Credibility and Identification with Neighbors 

Family assistants strongly believed that paraprof ess iona I s had a compassion- 
ate attitude toward their neighbors that was not to be found in the professional 
worker. This feeling is made clear in the following comments by three family 
assistants: 

She lives there and she knows the people and she knows the problems 
of the neighborhood. The family senses that a social worker just 
works there. It is just a job. They talk and leave. Here the 
family assistant is a person that talks and stays. 

There was also a sense of identity and empathy with neighbors that at times 
created difficulties for the family assistants. Conversely, there was general 
rejoicing when they succeeded in getting a merchant to replace defective 
merchandise or refund the money. 

The door--to-door salesman comes around and a mother signs a paper 
saying she is going to buy encyclopedias or something and it might 
come to $200 or $300. These people really don't have the money 
and it is almost as if it happened to you. You get very upset. 

Another indication of this involvement was ■ art icu I ated in this way: 

I get very personally involved with the families and their problems 
and I would like to do much more than -four hours of work with them. 
And there are times when I do do it. Because there are so many 
things that wi I I happen and you just can't very wel I say, "Gee, my 
time is up, save it for tomorrow.'' We get very involved because we 
f ive here. 

One of the tasks of the supervisory staff was to try to preserve the family 
assistants^ spontaneity and empathy while encouraging objectivity and a 
realistic assessment of capacities. Role definition was one of the topics 
most often mentioned in reports on sensitivity training sessions- 

Informal Approach 

Many times the family assistants operated on a very informal basis. Espe- 
cially in the early stages of the project they seemed to be on duty round 
the clock. The community residents did not respect their working hours and 
the family assistants did not know how to set limits without feeling they 



were refusing to help. They often did not differentiate their paid role as 
a project representative from their personal role as neighbor. 

Most of the time IMI just stop to talk to someone who is talking 
about food shopping and I make suggestions because we have gotten 
so many leaflets on what to look for in buying. I Ml just ask 
them, *'how would you like me to come up this evening? I can give 
you some of the booklets and if you like anything, IMI get you , 
some copies." | 

This same informality and search for opportunities "^o make contact was dope 
by helping introduce new residents to the conrmunity. ^ 

If someone new moves into the community we wiM take them shopping 
and show them where the stores are and get them acquainted with the 
neighborhood and schools. We have a special service school in our 
area. We try to explain what a special service school is, when the 
local school board meets, and about the local PTA. 

Along with this informality the family assistant had the ability to recognize 
that people do not I i ke to be told what to do even if it is good advice. 

So we don^t come in and say, ^'Look do you have any problems, we • 
will sol ve them" We just sit and d i scuss . We a I so d i scuss buy i ng 
on credit, because a lot of people have been taken. 

Futi I i ty in the Ad vocacy Role 

Often the family assistants shared the frustrations of a neighbor when work- 
ing unsuccessfully with cases that required an advocacy role. 

I am working nov; with a family who has been trying for the last six 
years to get into public housing. She has two rooms that they live 
in and there are four people in the family. She has a girl 12 and 
a boy who is nine. The woman has had a fine home. It is very diffi- 
cult to go into someone's apartment and start talking about home 
decorating or even planning a meal when "where are we going to I i-ve?" 
is real ly uppermost in their minds. It is hard to do anything and 
it gets very frustrating because we can't make headway. Sometimes 
you can if the house falls down around your ears. They might do 
something then. 

Power of Organizational Affiliation 

One of ^ the more rewarding experiences for the family assistants was discover- 
ing that thei r af f i I iation with the project made it possible for them to 
perform what appeared to be miracles. This tended to confirm their belief 
that agencies could help if they wanted to. Expediting was the role family 
assistants regarded as their most valuable service. 

I have found one thing. A title counts no matter what you call it; 
if it is a tit-le, people are impressed. I know someone that had to 
get her child into a special school. She learns at a much slower 
pace. So I spoke to the guidance counselor. She told me proudly. 
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"well, I've been working on this case for two and one half years." 
I said to'her, "and you're bragging about, it? Does it take two and 
a half years to get one kid into a class?" She. said, "There are 
many problems." I said, "Tell you what, just give me the name of 
the place I have to contact." She said to me, "Well, they just 
don't talk to anybody." 1 said, "That's all right," and 1 gave her 
my title as family assistant and "I work for the Cornel I -OEO . " 
So she got me an appointment for the v/oman. This was Monday and 
Wednesday she had an appointment with the psychologist. He tested 
the child and this week or next week they will know what school the 
ch i I d wi I I be put i nto. 

ADDITIONAL AND EXPANDED PARAPROFESS lONAL ROLES 

In addition to the major teaching and expediting roles, the family assistants 
in this project played several roles that are frequently assigned to para- 
professionals and some that are not so common. 

Br idge, 1 nterpreter 

Like many other paraprof ess iona I s they were expected to serve as a bridge 
between outside professionals and local consumers of services. This role 
includes vouching for the credibility of the professionals, interpreting the 
professional message to the local people and explaining local needs to the 
outsiders* It is considered important because it results in extending the 
benefits of professional expertise to a larger audience than professionals 
could otherwise reach. Debate is going on about whether adding parapro- 
fessionals to an ongoing agency means improving service or watering it down, 
but in. this project there was no previously established service so it was, 
paraprof ess iona I service nor none. (9) 

Interpretation of the project at the one-to-one level was left almost entirely 
to family assistants as described in the section on recruiting families. The 
director was- the major spokesman at the community level* 

Gatekeeper 

A related role is sometimes described as the "gatekeeper" who admits pro- 
fessionals to the neighborhood and secures cooperation for them or excludes 
them. He serves a screening function. Local leaders including prospective 
family assistants were performing this function when they met with key staff 
early in 1969. Family assistants were gatekeepers again when they selected 
families that a research associate could interview and made appointments for 
her. Most of the time the gate was closed to researchers. 

Corr.munity Service Worker, Organizer, and Political Activist 

An unexpected role developed when family assistants were asked to help in 
projects 1 i ke .the neighborhood nutrition and health fairs, and a health 
department drive to locate houses where there was danger of lead poisoning. 
Some experience was gained in organizing small groups and making arrangements 
for meetings where demonstrations would be given. In addition, several 
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family assistants appeared at public hearingson consumer affairs and they 
helped in a voter registration drive. 

Closely related was the role of spokesman for neighborhood needs and in- 
fluencerof public policy. They had several sessions with political figures 
representing city, state, and national levels. To systematize this role the 
director orgsiiized five committees in January, 1970. Each included one key 
staff meiTiber and the family assistants who volunteered. Each had one of the 
topics of community-wide concern — housing, education, shopping facilities, 
day care, and drugs. Each committee was to study the problem assigned to it 
and work with other neighborhood groups with fhe same concerns. Only the 
housing and education committee actual I y met very often. This experience 
was a step away from the oversimplified demand for more services hejrd so 
much in 1969, and showed the leaders that most of the family assistants 
needed much more help before they could manage all the steps in long-range 
planning for social action on their own. 

The organizer and activist part of this role required more skill than either 
the staff or family assistants recognized at first. The leadership training 
course given in 1971 was an attempt to strengthen the family assistants' 
ability to carry on this role successfully after the project ended. 

Source of Influence on Project Policy 

Though there was no formal mechanism or designated responsibility, the family 
assistants had a significant effect on the course of the project. They 
communicated their point of view in training class sessions, informally with, 
the on-site staff, and on those occasions when they visited the College in. 
Ithaca or met with the research staff on the site. 

They pushed the administrative staff and the research group in the direction 
of finding help with high priority problems — the second level of concern. 

Expanded Teaching Role 

The interaction between project and College campus gave the family assistants 
a unique teaching role not pictured in the proposal. Several appeared before 
formal classes, faculty meetings, and professional conferences.. 

Another variation of the one-to-one teaching role will be described later in 
the section on work with small informal groups. 

Research Data Gatherer • ■ 

Perhaps the most , unusual role for the family assistants and the one most 
strongly resisted was that of data collector. The research staff assumec 
that in endorsing the project the local women had accepted the research 
participation as well but this did not prove to be the case. For many family 
assistants it seemed 1 i ke a betrayal to record and submit data about families 
and services and they did not like to think of themselves as subjects of 
research. The compromise agreed on was that they would withhold information 
about families that they regarded as confidential or potentially damaging. 



This data gathering role created strong conflicts for family assistants 
except when it concerned impersonal data like surveys of housing conditions 
or appliance prices. It was also a role for which their past work and edu- 
cation had not prepared them. No research training was provided for either 
family assistants or group workers except for instructions to follow in 
entering the data on forms. These assignments often were regarded as an 
extra chore. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE PROJECT AS A GROWTH EXPERIENCE' 

The diversity and flexibility of the roles played by the family assistants 
provided many opportunities for personal growth. The women differed widely 
in their readiness to enter into new experiences and take on unfamiliar 
responsibilities. Some found keeping up with day to day job obligations 
along with their own family responsibilities extremely demanding. Conse- 
quently, their participation in the broader roles described in the preceding 
pages was minimal. The level of sophistication of family assistants at the 
beginning of the project was quite varied as was their teaching ability and 
knowledge of the program content. 

Toward the end of the project the family assistants wrote their own reactions 
to the project for inclusion in Supplement No. 3, The Cornel l-OEO Projec t 
through the eyes of the participants . They spoke of program content and 
objectives to which they wou Id. have given higher priority. Mentions of 
personal growth tended to be concrete gains in skills, not enr+chment or 
strength derived from belonging to a cohesive group and working on common 
objectives. The requests for reactions may not have encouraged introspec-- 
tion, but whatever the reason there is little of that type of testimony 
directly from them. No objective measures of self-concept, attitudes, or 
skills were made; therefore, estimates of family assistants' growth are 
based primarily on observations of key staff. It is hard to believe that 
participation in such a wide variety of experiences has not had some lasting 
effect. 

Benefits from the Teacher-Helper Role 

Some family assistants recognized and reported on benefits they personally 
had derived from participating in the training course and in the teacher- 
helper role. 

Course content utilized : Better ways of managing home and money were 
put into daily practice in their own homes. 

Changed self-concept : Some expressed personal satisfaction and changes 
in their self-concept as they found they were able to be the helper 
after being dependent on others for most of their lives* This role 
reversal appears to have considerable psychological significance. 

Broadening perspective : Several family assistants saw first hand some 
of the deplorable conditions in their neighborhood for the first time, 
especially housing, increasing drug use, and the plight of the aged. 
They noticed the differences from family to family in living conditions, 
severity of problems, and capacities to respond to efforts to help them. 
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They recognized differences in economic status and they spoke of taking 
Christmas baskets or used clothing to "poor'* families. Other families 
they visited seemed more 'like their own. This perception of uniqueness 
in individual circumstances v;as essential if they were to give appro- 
priate help. Apparent I y, for professionals accustomed to thinking of 
low- income people as all pretty much alike, this discrimination is 
d i f f i cu 1 1 to acqu i re . 

Knowledge of community resources : Since much of the project time was 
spent in helping families gain access to community services, family 
assistants accumulated knowledge of resources that they will be able 
"to draw on for their own use and to help others. 

M arketable job skills acquired : The average level of skill in approach- 
ing families and agencies improved noticeably during '*"he life of the 
project. Visit reports submit+ed to the research staff became more 
explicit and complete. These interpersonal and reporting skills helped 
some family assistants to find new jobs with the Cornell Ni:trition 
Education program in the area. 

Benef i ts from the Ot her R ol es 

The diverse roles beyond teaching and helping described earlier in this 
section were seldom explicitly identified. Family assistants may not have 
thought of their organizational and interpretive activities as different 
roles, but they provided somewhat different growth opportunities for those 
who participated in them. Some family assistants had very strong feelings 
about the choice of project goals and conflict about their participation.. 
These feelingswere often expressed when, there was an opportunity to be the 
"bridge" or "interpreter," and thereby reduced the possibility of objective 
analysis by the family assistants. 

New experiences : Most of the family assistants had new (experiences. 
Some traveled by airplane, stayed in motels, and described their views 
of the project and neighborhood problems to an entire college faculty. 
Others made presentations at consumer hearings in New York City and 
in the offices of policy makers in Washington and Albany. Family 
assistants presented ideas to professionals interested in research on" 
low-income and urban problems at a conference in Ithaca. (24) Two 
family assistants had a chance to present a brief statement on the 
importance of community participation in program planning to sociolo- 
gists attending a panel discussion of poverty programs in Washington, 
(See Appendix C) 

Skifl in presenting a case : There were satisfactions in being f istened 
to by an attentive high status audience, but more importantly, the 
advance work for these presentations was a significant learning exper- 
ience. The key staff worked closely with the family assistants to help 
them decide what points they wanted to make, who would take responsi- 
bility for each topic to be covered, and how best to present it. 
Speakers had additional sessions to practice what they intended say. 
Even nonparticipating family assistants learned to prepare themselves 
carefully when presenting a case. Post-trip reports enabled everyone 
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on the project staff to share the experience and benefit from the 
lessons learned. Cooking, sewing, and home decoration demonstrations 
in the local community were preceded by this same type of careful 
planning and coaching. 

Power to influence policy : Family assistants^ expression of concern 
and preferences had considerable impact on project policy though they 
apparently remained unaware of their influence. Their frequent and 
vigorous statements about urgent community problems were at least 
partially responsible for the project director's efforts to help the 
community organize mere effectively. Although all family assistants 
were assigned to committees set up to concentrate on community 
problems, only two of these committees were active; therefore, many 
of the family assistants may not have been aware of community level 
activity except when reports were made at staff meetings. 

In a similar vein, the majority of the family assistants did not appear 
to recognize the extent to which the project professionals and College 
administration supported flexibility in the program activities and 
encouraged a broad interpretation of the project proposal. The project 
remained frustrating to the end for those who felt that they had not 
had adequate influence on policy. 

Long-term payoff : Though at this time no one can tell how much carry 
over there will be to future organizational efforts' by family assis^ 
tants, certain ideas have been emphasized. Sound organization and 
unity among community factions is essential in order to move ahead for 
community betterment. This was one of the more vital ideas to which 
family assistants were repeatedly exposed. 

An excerpt from a written commentary by one family assistant conveys 
her feelings about the project. 

... I learned more about my immediate community while 
with the Cornel l-OEO than I have learned in. 30 years. 
I learned to help my neighbor without having money. There 
were so many ways in which Cornel l-OEO helped me that I 
could never count them. It was a "God-sent*' project. 
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V. TRAINING 



Pre-Service Training 



One of the distinctive features of the Cornel 1-OEO Project was training of 
paraprof ess iona 1 s and subsequent employment within the same organization. 
The project staff were in a position to adapt the mechanics and the content 
of training for successive groups of trainees as experience dictated. This 
was done for both pre-service and in-service training. In addition, at the 
close of the project, both the assistant director for training and the fam- 
ily assistants were able to m"ake suggestions for use in future projects, 

MECHANICS 

Each of the four training courses lasted for eight weeks. The trainees met 
half days for- approx imate I y 20 hours per week. Class sessions were held in 
.the demonstration apartment in Wyckoff Gardens . 

Miss Matsen, assistant director for training and service, was the major 
teacher and coordinator for the first three training waves and served as an 
advisor for the fourth wave, which was taught by Miss Santia Ruiz, an exten- 
sion aide. The original plan called for the group worker supervising each 
wave to attend class sessions with the women in his wave*. In thiis way the 
supervisor would become well acquainted with his group and wouid ^a familiar 
with the home management information the class was learning. It was also 
expected that the group workers would contribute to the training process, • 
particularly in the techniques of contacting and working with families. 
Because of the turnover in group workers this plan was not always realized.. 

The usual methods of presentation included introductory discussions and 
demonstrations by Miss Matsen, films and filmstrips, models and bulletin 
board exhibits of printed material, leaflets distributed to class members, 
and discussion by'class members. 

Use of visiting speakers provided both a change of pace and specialized ex- 
pertise. Many topics were covered at least in part by guests from the 
Cornell faculty, from New York City agencies responsible for health and 
welfare services, and from groups concerned with the protection of tenants, 
consumers, and welfare recipients. The order in which the topics'were 
taken up depended partly on the use that was going to be made of visiting 
speakers and when they were going to.be available. 

New York City agency personnel were used most frequently with the first 
training class. Miss Matsen felt that the family assistants were less 
likely to be well informed on services and procedures of agencies and pro- 
tection groups than on home management methods. She expected providing 
information about agencies to be important in work with families. This 
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approach had several fsiiortcom i ngs . One^ the speakers did not always have a 
clear understanding of the work that the family assistants were being pre- 
pared to do. Consequently their talks sometimes seen".ed irrelevant to family 
assistants. Family assistants felt their own preparation was insufficient. 
Some said later that all training time should be devoted to what they viewed 
as relevant material. A second problem arose from having some of the more 
controversial topics, such as the appropriate way to bring up minority group 
children, presented by a single speaker. Miss Matsen felt alternative 
points of view should be presented by someone with equal status. A third 
problem was difficulty in setting up appointments and being able to count 
on a person to appear when expected. There were so many misunderstandings 
as well as unavoidable cancellations that the instructor learned to keep a 
standby lesson plan on hand. Standby plans were needed less frequently as 
time went on. On the other hand, speakers sometimes came only to find part 
of their time had been preempted and had to hastily reduce what they expected 
to cover. 

The field trip was another technique that worked well and was used often. 
Some of these trips were to the agencies to which family assistants would 
later refer people. Trips were made to stores for comparison shopping and 
to companies where equipment demonstrations were given. There were also 
visits to organizations such as credit unions where discussions were held 
with staff members about available services. 

The two waves in which the group workers made substantial contr i but /ons to 
the training were Waves 111 and IV. In the case of Wave 111, Miss Matsen 
and Miss Joyce Shorter, a recent graduate of the New York State College of 
Human Ecology at Cornell, planned the program together. They arranged for 
Miss Matsen to present subject matter the first two hours each day, and Miss 
Shorter to handle the second two hours, showing family assistants ways to 
use t^e subject matter when working with families. This approach was car- 
ried out whenever possible. Miss Shorter also instituted regular individual 
conferences witn trainees. 

With the fourth wave, Les Wright, drawing on previous human relations train- 
ing, took responsibility for most of the last two weeks. These were devoted 
primarily to preparations for approaching and working directly with families, 
discussions of relationships, and interpretation of negative reactions from 
families they might approach. Miss Ruiz, who was a professional home econo- 
mist, had direct responsibility for consumer education and home management 
content . 

TRAINING COURSE CONTENT 

The course outlines for the four waves were quite similar. The five basic 
topics were food and nutrition, family health, child care, home furnishings 
and interior decoration, and financial management and consumer protection. 

Each of these topics was allocated aporox i matel y a week although the amount 
of time on a given topic and the order differed from one group to another. 
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Each training wave started with several days devoted- primarily to orienta- 
tion and administrative matters. The roles of the College, the OEO, and the 
research component were reviewed. Time was spent completing personnel forms 
and going over the details of getting paychecks cashed. In addition to 
these sessions, an informal tea was held to give the trainees a chance to 
get acquainted with each other and the staff. 

The first week included some discussion of the importance of the life cycle 
in relation to different kinds of family decisions. The initial presenta- 
tion described home management as similar to a business with planning, pur- 
chasing, and record-keeping functions being essential in both settings. 

The specific details within each major topic varied somewhat from one group 
to another. The emphasis depended on the group's par+icular interests and 
the instructor's appraisal of what was needed. Specific items that have 
appeared in training sess ion out I i nes include the following. 

Food and Nutrition . Topics covered were: comparison s^^opping, importance 
of reading labels, nutrition, preparing foods and setting up demonstrations, 
storage and care of food, surplus foods, and food stamps. Members of the 
class usually had a chance to cook some of their favorite dishes and to ex- 
change recipes. Each group did a price survey in local stores. 

Fami I y Heal th . 'i h i s general subject i nc I uded "lise of both community health 
resources and household management techniques affecting family health. 
Speakers discussed medicaid and medicare, clinlcj, the protective services " 
of the city such as fire and police departments, and efforts to control 
drug use. The choice and techniques for use of household cleaning products 
were treated as ways to protect family health, as were accident prevention 
and safe storage of dangerous materials. Each class visited the Red Hook 
Health Center which served the area and welcomed the family asc-istants as 
helpers in spotting sources of lead poisoning and other activities relating 
to preventive and corrective health c?5re. Wave IV had 24 hours of Red Cross 
Home Health Care training In place of some of the other topics. 

Ch i I d Care . This unit focused on the young child's need for stimularion 
and led to making creative toys, books, and' party preparations as ways to 
provide stimulation. There was coverage of prenatal care, family rela- 
tionships, cultural differences, differences in the way different chil.dren 
develop, ways to help young children develop, and discipline and guidance. 
Adolescent problems were sometimes stressed. Experts were invited to dis- 
cuss minority group children's special problems. Each of the first three 
waves had at least one speaker from the Department of Human Development 
and Family Studies In the New York State College of Human Ecology at Cornell. 
Films, leaflets, and books were also used. 

Home Furnishings and Home Decoration . This unit included use of space, 
especially storage space; choice of decorations; carpets; color and light- 
ing; and window treatment. Information was provided on buying new and 
secondhand furniture, comparison shopping, and refinishing furniture. 
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Sessions also considered the care of curtc^ins, upholstery, carpeting, and 
floors. The assistant director relied heavily on Cornell staff in planning 
this topic for the first three waves. Speakers brought in slides, films, 
and some. fabric samples. They demonstrated how to measure for curtains and 
how to make cardboard storage' un its . There were also' field trips to furni^ 
ture stores to illustrate high-pressure, poor quality shopping sltaaiions 
and others showing opportunities for getting good values. Trainee interest 
in this topic led to the home furnishing workshops. 

In view of the acute housing problem in the area, some time was spent cn 
services available to help tenants^get housing codes enforced and in dis- 
cussion of the legal aspects of recent eviction notices. Housing Authority 
regulations were also covered. 

Financial Management and Consumer Protection . This unit included credit 
contracts, protection against f raud ,. spend i ng plans, "stopping money leaks," 
and general principles of buying and. using credit. Ai'tention was given to 
consumer problems such as repossession and deficiency judgments. 

In an effort to avoid inflexible solutions and oversimplified absolute 
answers to questions. Mi ss- Matsen tried to convey genera I pr i nc i p I es and 
not to teach that one method or another was absolutely correct. or always 
better. For example, she would try to show that a certain class or type 
of cleaning product was cheaper or more" effective than otPiers; not that 
I'brand X*' was the best product. A principle pf economical food buying was 
illustrated by emphasizing that the ready-to-eat foods usually cost more 
than others requiring the consumer's time to ready them for cooking. The 
question becomes a matter of choice. Do. you choose to spend your money 
for the convenience of saving your time? 

The course outline followed closely the outline developed during the feasi- 
bility study. Miss Matsen said, after teaching.it several times, that she 
felt it would have been better to spend considerably more time than she 
did revising it during the months preceding the first training sessions. 
Local people could have helped her make it more relevant to local needs 
and practices. . . 

Informality, in Training S essions. A consistent feature of the training 
experience was the effort to encourage trainee participation by avoiding 
formality in the conduct of classes. Some trainees were hesitant to speak 
up and to ask questions or express ideas^ and negative feelings about 
formal class situations were common, !n retrospect, Miss Matsen felt she 
should have included more opportunities for trainees to demonstrate that 
they had learned the sk] I I being taught, even though it would have meant 
covering fewer topics. 

An informal touch was often added by including the trainees^ families, 
especially children, and even the general community in some project activi- 
ties, such as a children's party at Easter or Christmas or a family outing 
to the beach. 
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Following the Wave I graduation ceremony, a buffet supper, planned and pre- 
pared by the family assistants, .was served to approximately 130 friends, 
relatives, and other guests. After the meal, dance music was provided by 
a local band. 

SENSITIVITY TRAINING " 

One of the training innovations not anticipated in the original course plan- 
ning was the incorporation of sensitivity training sessions from time to 
time. 

The sensitivity train'ng served a variety of functions. It helped people 
to understand their co-v/orkers, their own attitudes, and their roles. It 
also provided a human relations perspective to help family assistants in 
recruiting and serving families. 

A consultant to several agencies in the area was brought In toward the end 
of the first course for discussion of roles and relationships which were 
troubling the f ami ly ass i stants . In the second and third waves this need 
was anticipated and the discussion was held earlier in the course. Outside 
consultants were used again. In the fourth wave, the group worker led 
similar discussions. This kind of training was very popular in New York 
City at the time and apparently was an acceptable alternative to more con- 
ventional human relations training. Sensitivity training will be discussed 
more fully in the section on in-service training. This general area of 
human relations, along with the preparation for direct work with families, 
were the aspects of the program that the director for training felt least ' 
well equipped to handle by herself, 

EVALUATION OF TRAINING 

The research staff attempted several different approaches to training pro- 
gram evaluation. The intent was to make revisions in training content and 
method based on trainee-trainer feedback. 

The first approach was to try to develop a traditional before-and-af ter test- 
ing program to see if the program content had been mastered. This testing 
was never actual ly carried out. 

The- director for training subscribed to the before-and-af ter testing idoa 
in principle. In practice, she found it was not feasible because the con- 
lent to be covered each week wa5 rever fixed firmly enough to guarantee 
that test items would be relevant. She felt such testing would not be mean- 
ingful in I ight of the flexible discussion format and because of guest 
speakers whose presentations were not precisely defined in advance. 

She found sample questions drawn from other projects unsuitable. She was 
not teaching content that permitted tests using absolute true and false 
answers to questions. She did indicate later in the project that knowing 
more about the trainees' beginning level of skit! and knowledge wouid have 
helped her plan the teaching et a more appropriate level. Several visiting 
speakers mentioned the wiae range in the previous preparation of class 
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members they talked to. This v/as compounded by the fact that many of the. 
family assistants were not really very proficient in English. At times 
speakers could not tell whether they were being understood or not. 

The second evaluation method tried was participant observation. Staff mem-- 
bers observed sessions and trainees were asked to report content prefer- 
ences and reactions on standard forms prepared by the research staff. Waves 
II and III completed these forms. They indicated seme preference among 
topics. The reports were reviewed by on-site staff, but were not 'received 
in Ithaca and analyzed in time to make any particular contribution to the 
fourth training course. This method had a number of deficiencies. The 
staff decided to rotate responsibility for making observations instead of 
having one consistent observer. As no special training was provided for the 
observers, reliability of reporting was limited. The trainees could not 
consistently make the choices that were requested in the forms prepared for 
their use and the contribution of this procedure was negligible. The staff 
member's did fill out the forms fairly regularly and the assistant director 
in charge of teaching made very thoughtful comments. Possibly the major 
benefii of the work with the forms was prompting discussion and reflection.- 

To supplement the more objective approaches, an attempt was made to get 
participants^ subjective feedback. The family assistants wrote brief evalu- 
ations of the entire training course immediately after completing it. 
Responding to open-ended questions, the family assistants tended to focus 
on their reactions to the program goals, the experience of being employed 
as a family assistant, and other personally significant topics. These 
essays contained both very complimentary notes and some fairly negative 
comments. Only a fraction of the comments dealt with the course content. 

The family assistants' reports on their family visits provided an indirect 
and probably incomplete indicator of the nature and extent of their use of 
course material. They mentioned helping families to measure windows for 
curtains and then helping them make the curtains. This activity offered an 
opportunity for cons.umer' education , including shopping trips and related 
budgeting. Many families began to use surplus foods for the tirst time due 
to the encouragement of the family assistants. Requests for recipes using 
surplus food items became frequent and were considered signs of interest. 
When the food stamp program replaced the distribution of surplus foods in 
1970, family assistants explained the use of food stamps to ma.ny families. 

Miss Matsen commented in a February, 1971 interview that she found the 
best indicator of the success of a teaching method was the reaction of the 
class. From this standpoint she considered the first wave the most sue-- 
cessful as it was most lively and responsive. In general, she found that 
tra i nees-''who were already quite proficient benefitted most from instruction. 

There was no way of determining whether the information given the family 
assistants was transmitted accurately to families. Miss Matsen believed it 
was unlikely that all family assistants were teaching skills covered in 
training because some of them did not have the skills themselves. She felt 
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there were great . i nd i v i dua I differences in mastery of the course content. 
These differences could have been attributed to differences in initial skill, 
knowledge or interest, to the level of presentation of course material, to 
differences in ability to understand instruction In English, or to the level 
of general Interest and proficiency in working with new ideas. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FROM PARTICIPANTS 

In lieu of any sustained formal f,valuation, at the close of the project in- 
formal reactions from the major participants were solicited. At this point 
the participants could look at the training having worked with families and 
having the perspective provided by the passage of time. 

Miss Matsen played" a critical role in preparing this first-hand feedback. 
She wrote a brief report giving her own observations as trainer and also 
arranged a meeting of eight family assistants to discuss and evaluate the 
training as they saw it, 

The major Ideas in these reports are presented below. Miss Matsen focuses 
on how she would like to approach overall, program planning if she had a 
chance to start over again, while the family assistants note specifics as 
well as general points. 

The leadership training referred to was given during the last six months of 
the project and is described as part of in-service training. 

SUGGESTIONS FROM THE ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR TRAINING 

Start with community leadership training sessions. Content could be 
worked in two days a week or preferably, after leadership classes were 
over. This way, the sense of purpose and understanding of what individ- 
uals, groups, and the project were about would be developed prior to 
content tra i n I ng . 

Develop content structure and discussions around family life cycle and." 
relate things back. to it — as food for young family, for middle family, 
for senior citizens, etc. 

Cut down on number of topics and amount of information covered. 

Work more with skills — comparison shopping, food preparation, sewing 
(clothing and furnishings), furniture reflnfshing, wall decorations, 
storage units, toys and activities for children. Use more ^'teach-backs, " 
or student demonstrations until .the teacher knows that ski I ! is "mas- 
tered." 

Spend more discussion time on money management — credit, ways to evaluate 
needs and wants, developing goals for family and individual, etc. 

Build in much more of content training to be done by "graduate" family 
assistants. 

Make more of own teaching materials (written, slides, etc.) and encourage 
trainees and family assistants to help. (Maybe make more "how to do it" 
booklets as In slide program leader guides.) 
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Tape classes to use for persona! and teach-back evriluation purposes. 

Assign more homev/ork and preplanning funct^ions to trainees. 

Start workshops for community earlier and allow family assistants to be 
teachers and/or continue working indtvidually with families. We tried 
too hard to put everyone In one mold because we didn^t know how to work 
it out otherwise. 

EVALUATION BY FAMILY ASSISTANTS 

. Leaflets useful—many said they still refer back to them. 

Ideally would include all subjects and spend at I east two weeks on each. 
Need to be better prepared when first go out. 

Suggested include buying clothing items and appliances in training. 

During training we worked on so many different things — kept , getting off 
the track. It was disorganized and many lost interest. 

. Suggested everyone take general training course; then if she wants to, 
could become a specialist in some area with additional training. VJe 
talked a bit about this in terms of working with families and gaining 
their confidence. Suggested family assistant ''genera I i sts" could call 
upon family assistant ''spec i a I 1 sts" to help them with a problem or could 
work with family together. Didn't discuss what if everyone wanted to be 
only a "spec i a 1 .1 st . 

There was not enough communication between family assistants once out 
working; no way to pass along to others the things individuals learned 
in terms of resources, techniques, etc. (This was original purpose of 
in-service sessions but group workers were unabie to work with it — 
other things more important.) 

. One person mentioned you really have to feel dedicated to what you're 
doing in order to be effective. 

. All who had leadership training agreed that should have been first. Then 
there wouldn't be the floundering around and worrying about making family 
contacts, working in the community, their role, etc. Program could go 
directly Into content from leadership training if it is to be a consumer 
education program. 

Should provide each family with a notebook "of leaflets and information." 

Suggested outline if family assistants only had eight weeks training 
focused on consumer education: 

Family Financial Management -.3 weeks (first) 

Food - 2 weeks 

1 week 

2 weeks (ideally 3 weeks, last) 



Fami ly Hea I th - 
Home Furn 1 shi ngs - 
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A FAMILY ASSISTANT PINPOINTS NEEDED EMPHASIS 



One final evaluative comment written by a family assistant pinpoints the 
need for the consumer information in the community and emphasizes the 
potential for helping people, but suggests more intensive content training. 

I think that much more time should have been spent on the type 
of training we needed* We should have had much more training 
on budgeting — which is a very tough job even if you are doing 
it for yourself. And also how to get the people get the confi- 
dence of people — to work on it. It is very hard working with 
people dealing with their money, 1 think we should have had 
some kind of training in that area. 

I think that on almost every point we should' have spent more 
. time, maybe not so much with cleaning and dealing with things 
like that because most people know how to do those kinds of 
jobs. But decorating, helping them pick out furniture and 
things like this — teaching them how to go about buying furni- 
ture is needed. You should have spent a lot more time on this 
because you go around the neighborhood and find that a lot of 
people have been taken because they actually do not know what 
is a good piece of furniture and what is not. 



In-Service Training 

RATIONALE AND FUNCTION 

After the training of the first group of family assistants was completed in 
May, 1969/ the staff decided that two afternoons of the 20-hOL;r workweek 
would be devoted to "in-service training." There were several reasons for 
this dec I s Ion At first the family assistants did not have enough families 
to work with 20 hours a week. The major reason was that they felt the need 
for addii'ional information and training in order to work with families. 
In i 1 1 a 1 1 y , i n-serv i.ce sessions dealt primarily with difficulties the family 
assistants ran into working with families, problems fami I ies ^aced and what 
to do about them, and "filling out forms. 

The focus of the in-service sessions changed, hov/ever, beginning in October, 
1969. At this time a lO-week sewing workshop was held for the fir: f two 
groups of family assistants while Wave III was in pre-service training. The 
major objective of the workshop was to increase their skills in special 
areas. More workshops foi lowed including a Red Cross course. 

In the fal I of 1970 three workshops were organized which took the form of 
classes open to the community. The purpose of these classes in sewing, 
food and nutrition, and interior decoration was to give the family assis- 
tants an opportunity to develop their competence In putting on demonstrations 
as well as to increase their own skill in these areas. (See section on "Work 
with Groups" io^ discussion of th i s .act i vi ty . ) 



The last formally organized in-service sessions from January, 1971 to May, 
1971 were devoted to community leadership training for the family assis- 
tants. The purpose of this series of meetings was to enable the family 
assistants to become more effective in working within the community and in 
solving community problems. As work with families ended, many field trips 
were arranged to increase family assistants^ knowledge of resources. 

According to the assistant project director, changes in the purpose and 
content of the in-service training were frequent due to opportunities 
available and group workers' preferences or interpretation of needs. 

We coni-inually were trying new combinations of things — never 
fully realizing the potential of any (workshops for improving 
own skills, demonstrations, community classes, personal care — home" 
nursing skills, etc) , . . it was undoubtedly very confusing 
to the family assistants; it certainly was for key staff. We'd 
just get into a certain scheduling pattern, then it v/oufd change. 

Throughout the project in-service training was primarily the responsibility 
of grouD workers, sometimes planning only for his own group and sometimes 
planning special sessions of interest to all groups. Ideas usually were 
brought up in staff meetings and if approved, the group worker made the 
detailed plans. The assistant director for training helped, but during the 
first year was too busy with pre-service teaching and all the related admin- 
istrative tasks to t^ke any other major responsibility. 

In-service training also was used for some of the community service and 
social action projects described elsewhere in. this report. 

CHRONOLOGY 

The first group of family assistants in the Cornel l-OEO Project completed 
their eight weeks of pre-service training late in May; 1969, and immediately 
began working 20 hours per week. Two half. days per week were set aside for 
in-service training and the other half days" were reserved for helping fami- 
lies. Each successive group followed the same schedule, in March, 1970, 
a different pattern was Introduced with one meeting each week for the whole 
group and one individual or team conference meeting with the group worker. 

During the first few months of in-service training, time was used for dis- 
cussion of administrative matters, plans for trips and special events, and 
discussions of prob-l-em^s arising in the family assistants' day to day work. 
Other topics included the. possibility of social action to alleviate com- 
munity problems, talks by staff and visiting specialists on subjects on 
which the staff or the family assistants thought more information was needed. 
During this period both the key staff (director, assistant director, research 
associate, and group workers) and the family assistants were new and had a 
lot to learn about city resources as well as methods of working with fami- 
lies. At the same time in-service meetings served to reinforce the group 
identity developed during training and to mold attitudes and patterns of - 
service. No formal routine for .supervi sion^ other than these general meet- 
ings was established. 
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From August to October, 1969 a.bout half the in-service sessions dealt with 
home economics information, the other half with resources, community prob- 
lems, planning future work, problem cases, community agency policy, and 
teaching methods. The traditional home economics topics taken up were a 
demonstration of the care of electric mixer and skillet; a 'field trip to 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Company for a demonstration of the care and use of 
large gas app I i ances; ' ' a price survey of small electrical appliances; a 
whole series on fibers, clothing construct ion, f itti ng of shoes, and foot 
and skin care; and a session on the intellectual stimulation of toddlers. 
The other topics included dfscussions of landfords^ and tenants' rights, 
the services available at the Red Hook-Gowanus Health Center, and recent 
information on medicaid. Drug abuse and agencies to help drug users were 
also considered. Several of the discussions were carried on both in terms 
of the family assistants' problems in relation to their own children and (n 
terms of their role as members of the project in helpfng other families in 
the community. This was particularly true of the drug and health depart- 
ment discussions. 

In-service training sessions through the middle of October, 1969 dealt 
specifically with the individual and community problems family assistants 
were encountering. At that point the focus of the sessions was changed. 
In-service time was then devoted to a sewing workshop which lasted through 
January, (970, Arrangements were made to use some of the community space 
in the basement of Gowanus Houses. One room, equipped with sewing machines 
rented or borrowed from the College of Human Ecology, was kept open every 
day. Another room was used for baby-sitting. A Cornell staff member 
taught three sessions at weekly intervals. Although attendance was not 
uniform, the workshop was thought to have improved the morale of the family 
assistants. It did provide a setting in which family assistants from Waves 
I and II could work together 'for the first time. Perhaps the most important 
aspect of the workshop, however, was that the family assistants learned how 
to operate sewing machines and became convinced they could save money and 
be well dressed by sewing for themselves and their children. Most of them 
owned sewing machines which they had bought from door-to-door salesmen. 
The sewing workshop culminated fn a style show open to the community at the 
end of January. 

The third group of trainees were in pre-service training in October and 
November, 1969. They later used six to eight sessions of their in-service 
time for a sewing workshop. 

Beginning in January some in-service time was used for discussion of rela- 
tionships among project members. Members of the third group of trainees 
felt the first group had not welcomed them and had tried to keep them in a 
subordinate role. 



The staff learned that many of the Spanish-speaking families in the area 
did -not know how to light gas ovens and therefore did not use them. 
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By the middle of March, 1970 the decision was made to have separate in-service 
meetings for the different groups of family assistants. This was partly in 
response to differences in experience and partly because the size of the group 
"made it hard to find meeting space of adequate size. The pattern of in- 
service training was also changed, so that one session a week was reserved 
for individual conferences between group workers and family assistants. In 
this way the group workers could keep informed cf the work being done with 
families and help family assistants in planning their work and in completing 
records and reports. General staff meetings at the beginning of each month 
were instituted to bring everyone together^ keep people informed, and main- 
tain group cohesion. 

In the spring of 1970 the in-service training for Waves I, II, and con- 
sisted of two workshops. One was a 24-hour course in homemaker-home health 
care given by Red Cross persv^nnei at the Red Cross headquarters in downtown 
Brooklyn. Twenty-six family assistants completed all the sessions and 
received certificates. Ten of the family assistants were thought by the Red 
Cross to be suitable for more training for future employment as home health 
aides and had fo-l low-up sessions to explore career possibilities. 

During the same weeks a furniture refinishing workshop washeld at Colony 
House. The home economist from the New York City Housing Authority in- 
structed at some sessions, demonstrating techniques and helping family assis- 
tants with work on the pieces they had brought in from their apartments or 
bought secondhand. 

PHASE-OUT TRAINING 

During the last months of the project work.with families was gradually termi- ^ 
nated and the in-service training portion of the family assistants^ work 
increased in importance. From the end of January, 1971^'* to the middle of May, 
most of the family assistants spent ten hours a week in community leadership 
training classes. 

The family assistants were divided into two groups with a trainer for each 
group. One of the trainers, Les Wright, was a group worker and the other 
an experienced group leader.. The training was designed to make the family 
assistants more effective members of the community, but it also included 
some job-related skills such as developing personal resumes and filling out 
forms. The official goals of the training for the family assistants were: 

1) to become a more effective community member by developing a sense of 
responsibility to self and to the community; developing problem-solving 
skills; developing maximum individual potential; 

2) to learn to better perceive self and the way she functions as an individ- 
ual i n a group; 

3) to understand the complexities of group functioning and to learn how to 
be a more positive contributor to a group; 

4) to learn ways to help groups i*o which she belongs accomplish what they 
want to accomplish; 
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5) to acquire some skills .vnich better prepare her for competition in the 
job market. 

A course manual entitled Community Org anization Training was prepared by the 
two trainers. In it they '"pic tuTeci the"" family assistants^ role as primarily 
that of block worker with I ittle reference to home management or consumer 
education. The classes dwindled in size as family assistants left for other 
jobs and by the end had been merged into one group. 

The sessions began with an explanation of group dynamics. Thu trainers con- 
sidered with their classes the characteristics of a productive group and 
the interactions that exist within groups. Later sessions dealt with dif- 
ferent kinds of leaders, the efficacy of grcjp action versus individual 
action, and the mechanics of meetings. Particular ways of involving people 
in" the community were discussed. The trainers stressed the need to take 
responsibility. They gave considerable attention to the process of problem 
solving. They repeatedly worked through defining the problem, evolving 
alternatives, and deciding on a plan. 

After the first few sessions one trainer reported that he saw evidence of 
the effectiveness of the training in the behavior of family assistants with 
whom he attended community meetings. He felt the women were more apt to 
stick to the purpose of the meeting and not become emotional or upset when 
they disagreed with what was being said. Some class ar>signments involved 
going to meetings while others required talking to the residents of the 
family assistant's block and writing reports on books about urban communities 

In the beginning, some family assistants were skeptical of the training, 
but after a few sessions, most viewed it positively. Several left before 
it was completed to take jobs in other programs. With the remainder, the 
trainers ran up against several problems. Some of the material was more 
difficult for the class than they had realized and took longer to explain. 
This was particularly true in the case of the Spanish-speaking family assis- 
tants.- A bilingual woman in the afternoon group was rr'ied upon by the 
others to explain what was going on, either in brief t .L..ianges during the 
class or longer ones afterward, but this arrangement was only partially 
satisfactory. Several family assistants had time conflicts or felt the 
language problem was • i nsuperab I e and so were assigned to assist the research 
associate with a housing survey, straightening out fhe. files, and did other 
clerical tasks to assist in closing out the project. 

CHOICE OF IN-SERVICE TOPICS 

The in-service training content most often developed from interests or 
needs expressed by family assistants and group workers and was adapted to 
fit the time, space, and resources available.- Questionnaire data collected 
in the summer of 1969 showed that in-service topics were about equally 
divided between family assistants' requests and topics on which the staff 
felt the family assistants needed help. 

Topics or specific information which the family assistants asked for in 1959 
included opportunities for advancing education ; tra i ni ng in first aid and 
home * nurs i ng ; demonstration on use of donated commodities; methods for 



presenting demonstrations to groups; clothing care and construction; changes 
in welfare; sensitivity training; a trip to the Brooklyn Union Gas Company; 
demonstration of electrical appliances; cosmetics and skin and foot care; 
price surveys of toys, clothing and appliances; community health facilities; 
sewing workshop for family assistants and homemakers; fashion show of low- 
cost attire; more money management; problems of adolescents; and how to help 
families solve their problems. 

At the same time the staff listed separately topics they felt the family 
assistants needed. These included sensitivity training; money management; 
more information on how to deal with reluctant teenagers; ways and means of 
reaching teenagers effectively; furniture buying; field trip to federation 
of cooperatives; buying clothing^ "^oys, and large and small appliances: 
changes in welfare allowances; and clothing care and construction. 

Most of the suggested topics were covered one way or another during the 
project. 

'SENSITIVITY TRAINING SESSIONS 

Sensitivity training was incorporated in pre-service training to fill the 
need for help with interpersonal relations. The staff and trainees found 
the sessions helpful and therefore made sensitivity training a part of in- 
service training as well from time to time. 

In general, these .sessions aimed at making project members more aware of 
their relationships with other people and enabling them to handle. these re- 
lationships more effectively. Some focused on the family assistant's per- 
ception of her role. The sessions helped with internal project relationships 
and the ways in which family assistants dealt with families while out on the 
job. 

Two different sensitivity trainers handled the in-service sessions. The 
first time a trainer came the assistant director for training and the group 
workers were included in the group. He encouraged, d i scuss ion of personal 
strengths and weaknesses and feelings toward other project members. He 
.asked the family assistants why they were involved in the program and what 
they expected from it. Other topics were how they could bes^ relate to the 
community and how to handle drug addicts. He also worked with the family 
assistants to define their role realistically and to give them methods for 
being effective with people. 

Later sessions conducted by a different trainer excluded key staff members, 
but considered some of the same topics in project context. The trainer was" 
reported to have asked the family assistants to do some soul-searching. He 
asked them if they couid really do vjhat they were saying they wanted to do. 
The family assistants expressed doubts and feelings that they could not deal 
with, and as a result, some began to feel very negative about sensitivity 
sessions. Some sensitivity sessions were originally planned as part of the 
community leadership training, but the plans were dropped when the trainers 
found that the family assistants were skeptical and felt they , had had bad 
experiences with sensitivity training. 
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The project director believed that some family assistants founo the sensitiv- 
ity sessions very helpful because they v^ould ?jsk for tnem when they had 
problems and project morale v;3S low. The beneficial effect would last for 
two or three months. The key staff can report little about what actually 
happened in these sessions. The second trainer was very explicit about the 
key staff not being present. He wanted family assistants to speak freely 
without fear that what they said, would be heard by their supervisors. The 
topics with. which the sessions dealt were common knowledge but individual 
experiences were confidential. 

During this period the label "sensitivity training'' was being used loosely 
to refer to many group experiences. The director found the trainers he 
employed through other administrators who had used them sifccessf u M y . The 
trainers were men who had worked in other programs,, in industry especially 
with middle management personnel who were having trouble relating to newly 
employed minority group members. The director had participated in a variety 
of -sens i tiv ity sess ions h imse I f and knew the pitfalls as we II as the mer its 
of sensitivity training. 

I ND I VIOU/X CONFERENCES 

One of the original purposes of the in-service sessions was to provide an 
opportunity for guidance of the family assistants' work with families. 
Until March, 1970 however, in-service sessions were group meetings. Then 
regular .individual conferences between group workers and the family assis- 
tants were scheduled for the purpose of helping the family assistants be- 
come more productive in working with families and filling out forms relating 
to them. 

Effective family assistant supervision remained an unsolved problem in the 
project. Each group worker guided his group quite differently. This was 
due to varying capabilities and also to different interpretations of the 
project and their role within it. The group workers' supervisory ro(e 
included responsibility *i n helping the. family assistants develop their skill 
in working with families. They also were responsible for helping a family 
assistant plan and assess work with families to decide on the best course 
of ac^ 'on. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE PROJECTS 

Toward the end of the project the ass istant d I rector for training made 
several reconnmendat ions for future projects. 

1) Before project starts, we should work out a plan for the development of 
in-service training. We should do more to orient and provide the group 
workers with training and in understanding the scope of their own roles 
and responsibility, particularly as supervisors in a community-oriented 
program. 

2) Plan for orderly development as more training classes are involved. 

3) - Start field visits and supervision immediately after "graduation." 
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4) After the first three months (after initial training) in-service should 
be reduced to one day a week. 

5) Individual conferences should be held outside in-service ti'me using one 
hour a week out of time family assistants work with families. 

6) Group i n-service could be better done with a committee of family assis- 
tants and group workers to plan and carry out program. 

7) A sizable amount of time should bs spent during training and in-service 
in "developing" family assistants^ skills as teachers and expeditors. 
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VI. FAMILIES SERVED 



The six major types of services that the family ass i st ants' pro v i'd.e'd I'n'theTr 
one-to-one work with families have been described in Chapter IV. In this 
chapter characteristics of the families served are described in relation to 
their responsiveness to the project services. In addition, tiiis chapter 
includes reports on substudies of selected families undertaken to clarify 
the use of project services and deviations from expected patterns of service 

This discussion of famili.es and the kinds of service to which they responded 
is based on the research staff's analysis of over 5,000 visit reports made 
by family assistants, summaries prepared by group workers, and guided inter- 
views with key staff and family assistants. The family, problem service 
data as well as several substudies appear in more detail in SuppI em ent No, 2 
Fami.lies Served by the Cornell-^Q E O Project . 

It was expected that some service 'on problems other than home management 
would be needed as an entree for the family assistant. The family's imme^ 
diate pressing problems would have to be controlled to some'extent for an 
educational program to be of any interest. However, no onf^ predicted that 
the major focus of the project work during the first year would be i.olping 
families make-'use of available community resources, a service called 
expediting^ or that it would require a major effort to shift the focus to 
teaching in the second year. The operating definition of project effec- 
tiveness was in terms of the number of people reached and the proportion of 
visits in which teaching activities occurred. It was not possible to get 
concrete evidence on the amount learned by families served. 



Family Characteristics Determining Response To Teaching 



The family information sheets and visit reports provided demographic data 
and information about topics and problems discussed and services rendered. 
Several classification systems" for use in content analysis were developed 
using this data. 

The family ^s stage in the f i f e" eye ! e. and its problem load were the two most 
productive characteristics for understanding families' differential service 
needs and their reaction to the teaching. A third, but less critical 
characteristic, was iack of proficiency in English. Other factors possibly 
influencing the amount of teaching were individual differences in family ' 
assistants* interest and skill in teaching, their concept of their role, and 
the emphasis on teaching or other . serv i ce during their training. 

FAMILY LIFE CYCLE 

The families were classified according to an eight stage life cycle code as 
sho^vn in Table 1. Families at each life cycle stage had a characteristic 
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pattern of interests, needs, and problems to which family assistants were 
able to respond with a rather consistent pattern of service. 

The groups most receptive to teaching of home management subject. mat.t.e.r. wj3 re., 
.the young -famiH-res- and 'those* with ■both""preschb6l*'and grade school-aged' 
children. More than 39 percent of the families served fell into these two 
life cycle stages. In contrast, the elderly, who made up 19 percen^ of. the 
families served, showed very little interest in the educational content of 
the program. Family assistants found them preoccupied wilh needs related 
to their physical condition, financial limitations, and isolation. Elderly 
families were studied to provide the basis for policy decisions concerning 
future service to that group* Examples of their situations and services by 
family assistants are given on pages 77 and 78, 



Table i. Frequency and Percentage Distribution of 


Fami i les 




According to Stage in Family Life Cycle 








Fami 1 


i es 


Fami ly Li fe Cycl e 


Number 


Percent 


Single young adults 


14 


3 


Very young fami 1 ies ' 


63 


14 


Families with children in grade school 


109 


25 


Families with both young children and teenagers 


75 


17 


Mature or middle-aged parents with teenage 






children still at home 


56 


13 


Grandparents bringing up young children 


7 


2 


Adult families (no children at home) 


30 


7 


Elderly fami 1 i es 


86 


19 


Total 


440 


100 


Not enough information to classify 


27 





PROBLEM CLASSIFICATION SYSTEMS 

The data from' visit reports and the group workers' summaries also were used 
to develop a code 'or both~the home management topics and other problem areas 
discussed. The number of problem areas not closely related to home management 
was used as the basis for a three level problem-load typology. 

Home M a nagement Topics 

The heme' management topics discussed sometimes represented problem areas for. 
a specific family, but usually they were topics on which -the family assistant 
offered information to the family. A list of eight major home management 
topics was used for the final analysis. A family assistant '/ho saw a family 
several times and was doing any teaching was likely to touch on most of these 
topics at . I east once. 

Table 2 shows the .order of the eight home management topics according to the 
percentage of families whose records indicate at least one mention .of the topi 
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Table 2. Frequency and Percentage Distrfbution of Topics 
Related to Heme Management for 345 Families Visited More Than Once 



Home Management Topics 


Number 


Percent 


Care of apartment 


249 


72 


Shopp i ng 


238 


: 69 


Food and nutrition 


233 


68 


Sew i hg 


179 


■ 52 


Ch i 1 d care 


179 


' 52 


Money management 


159 


46 


Clothing 


155 


45 


Surplus foods 


127 


37 



Most of the teaching reported centered- around these topics. Shopp-ing, care 
of the apartment, and child care were frequently identified in connection 
with personal service as wel l as teachiiig. Concern about clothing might pro- 
vide an occasion for teach 1 ng ' compar i son shopping or "for- tak ing used clothing 
to a family. Use of surplus foods was often a teaching topic, but v^hen the 
discussion turned to eligibility and procedur^3 for getting these foods, 
expediting was the classification assigned. These figures may be underesti- 
mates since topics were often r^sntioned wi-th no indication of -whether^.teach- 
ing had occured.or not. 

The family assistant usually initiated di,scussion of relevant heme management 
topics with each family as she described the program and the services she 
could offer. With some families one or more topics were of special interest 
2nd were taken Up in subsequent visits. With others, after the program'" 
. aescription, the discussion quickly turned to other problem areas of. more 
concern to the family. — 

^ *•* 

Repeated references in visit records to the home mana^g'ement topics :were - 
interpreted as responsiveness to teaching. The rationale assumed. that the . 
family assistant might initiate discussion of these topics to stimulate 
interest, but would not continue unless there was some response. 

Problem Areas Not Related to Home Management 

Frequency of problem areas . Nine frequently mentioned problem areas 
outside the home management field were also identified. Analysis of 
the^ records provided f requency data on these problems. HciA^ever, data 
were inadequate to determine problem intensity, severity, or chronicity. 
A problem area was counted as pertJnent if it was mentioned even once 
for a given family. Only one tally for that problem was registered 
no matter how many -more times that problem appeared in the records of 
a particular family. The frequency and percentage distribution of 
problem areas are shown in Table 3. 



Table 3. Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Problems 
Not Related to Home [Management for 345 Families Visited More Than Once 



ImL/ii r**^iiic imci 1 icjyoiiici 1 1 


Ml imKo r" 


r t; 1 t; 1 1 1 


Heal-th ■ - - \ 




74 


Welfare 


198 


57 ■ 


Personal or confidential 


168 


49 


Housing 


151 


44 


Employment 


1 1 1 


32 


Legal and consumer fraud 


82 


24 


School 


81 


23 


Language 


78 


22 


Neighborhood 


64 


18 


Isolation or loneliness 


53 


15 



Definitions of problems . In the coding system developed for this study 
'^'problem" was used with a special meaning. It was limited to circum- 
stances or conditions which differed from an individual's normal expec- 
tations or way of life.. Demographic characteristics, such as age or 
minority group status that are often spoken of as problems were the 
normal condition of life among the population contacted. The purpose 
of the typology was to differentiate between degrees of hardship within 
a population already identified as living with the overall problems of 
low-income, minority group membership, and residence in a blighted urban 
area. Thus, de'pendency on public assistance was not counted as a 
problem. 

The definition of a health prdblem ranged from a chron ic d i sab I i ng con- 
dTtion-to a brief illness,- but ordinarily would not be reported unless 
there were difficulties giving rise to discussion of resources or need 
for help. Health problems were almost universal, and the difficulty in 
obtaining care was responsible for much of the expediting activity by 
fami I y ass i stants . 

A housing problem sometimes meant something as routine as help in calling 
the exterminator, but usually it meant a .serious situation like an 
eviction notice, an increase in. rent, overcrowding, family tension re- • 
quiring one or more members to seek separate quarters, or deplorable 
housing conditions. 

The ^'personal or conf ident i a ['.'/category included problems the family' 
assistant preferred not to reveal, such as drug use by a family member, 
marital conflict, or parent-child friction. "Neighborhood problems" 
often meant the presence of drug addicts and robberies in the area or 
lack of chi Id care faci 1 ities. 

The tally of problems reported is undoubtedly conservative. in the 
early months of the project the community-wide problems such as housing 
and the dramatic problems like consumer fraud were spoken of often by 
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family assistants but did not appear frequently in individual family 
records. Furthermore, many family assistants did not see any need to 
record an ongoing problem more than once. Sometimes it vvas not until 
a fifth or sixth visit that they mentioned language deficiency that 
. fpy-st- have- -been- -Gfev-i-ou-s t r-Gm-^he- f rrst' trcritact"^^ 

reason for continuing the contact. Based on the data available it was. 
decided to use any single mention on any' visit report as a problem to 
be recorded for that family. A total count showing every time the 
problem was mentioned would be difficult to maintain accurately. 'A 
tally that does not take account of severity and .chron i c i ty is not 
entirely satisfactory, but the data did not permit an analysis of 
such detai I . 

DEVELOPMENT OF PROBLEM-LOAD TYPOLOGY 

The problem analysis was used to-.Gompute the problem load for individual 
families. It should be stressed that the score or tally of problems for 
individuals was not based on an ■■ inventory or diagnostic interview but on 
problem areas recognized by family and family assistant and considered 
important enough to record on visit reports. The result was a three-way 
typology for classification of..famflies by problem load as follows: 

Type I: light problem load 0-2 problem areas 

Type 2: medium problem load 3-4 problem areas 

Type 3: heavy problem load 5 or more problem areas 

Type 3 families appear to be qu i te ' s i ml I ar to ^'mul ti probi em" families in some 
sociological and semipopular writing. The detailed personal data to document 
such a comparison were not available. However, "heavy problem load" and 
"mu I t iprobi em" are used interchangeably in this report. 

A. somewhat similar classification system was developed in a study in which 
2081 Detroit f am i I i es ■ were interviewed and their problems inventoried in 
terms of their service needs. (15) 

Classification of Families 

Each family was assigned to one of .the problem-load categories on the basis 
of the visit records. The assignments were checked by a staff member in 
Brooklyn who was familiar with the 'families cind differences in judgement we.re 
reconc i I ed' by the research staff. . " ' . 

Persons" with a language handicap were ,c I ass i f i ed separately because the 
language barrier seemed to permeate and intensify problems in all areas. 
However, they could be divided i nto 'the three problem-load types within the 
language deficiency category, even though the impression sometimes conveyed 
in discussions was that all the Spanish-speaking famiMes carried a heavy 
problem load. 

Classification of 345 families according to their problem load is shown in 
Table 4. More than a third fell in the light load group and 'about half were 
in the medium load group. The finding that only 14 percent of the families 
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were classified as Type 3 came as a surprise because from the beginning this 
group absorbed a large proportion of all visiting, reporting, and data 
analysis time. In some Type 3 cases each member of the family had a problem 
requiring a different kind of hel p. __Later ana jys i.s_ showe that^depeodeacy^... 
-on''pvb\''rc'"a5'sr5f'^nce;''' head of househoid, and residence in 

the area outside the housing projects were all associated with high problem 
load. . ■ . " 



Table 4. Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Families 
According to Prob I em Typo I ogy- 



Al I Fami I i es 





Nc 


> language 
probi em 




Language 
probi em* 




Total 


Problem Typology 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 




Percent 


1 . .Light load • 


104 


38 


17 


23 


121 


35 


2. Medium load 


132 


■ 48 


43 


60 


l~5 


51 


3. ■ Heavy load 


37 


14 


(2 


17 


49 


14 


Tota i 


273 


100 


72 


100 


345 


100 


Not enough information 


to cl ass i f y 






122* 





^21 percent of all families were classified as having language problems. 
"^^Almost all of these were visited only once or twice. 



Relationship Between Problems and Services 

Families with a light problem load (Type I) in all age groups were most re- 
sponsive to teaching efforts. This finding was consistently confirmed in 
several analyses at different stages of the project. As might be predicted, 
on the average the multiproblem families were visited more frequently and 
were visited over a longer period' of time than others. They showed far more 
interest in personal service and expediting than in the teaching by family 
assistants. An occasional family ass i stant, who did a lot of teaching with 
all her families would find a way to include some teaching in a few contacts 
with multiproblem families also. Almost all of the family assistants in- the- 
first three waves had at least one multiproblem family during the project. 

In May, 1970, the project director announced a shift in policy under which 
family assistants were to focus on the consumer education and home manage- 
ment aspects of the program and to de-emphasize personal service and 
expediting. Each group worker was responsible for reviewing his group's 
work with families and for advising continuation or termination of contact. 
The policy change coincided with efforts of a new group worker to persuade 
family assistants to discontinue work with families where no further progress 
in home management seemed likely, either because, of the type of problem the 
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f am i I y had or the I i mi tat Ions of the f am i I y ass i stant ' s ski M . as a counsel or 
or teacher. For example, some families v;hose major concern was drugs were 
dropped at this time. Repetitious service like shopping for a family was 

•d'1'scotiraged. — Few-fem-HY'assM3tani*'S*tei"rrrmated--these-'-a , 

but they did not take or new families for this type of service. 

One of the major changes resulting from the policy shift in f^ay >,.,J,970 was 
the de-emphasis of work with multiproblem families. 'No more were added to 
the service lists for long-term service after that date. Some of those al- 
ready on the list were dropped, but most continued to receive service 
intermittently until the end of the project. Shifts In focus toward more 
teaching of home management were found in comparisons between families just 
seen before June, 1970 with those first contacted after that date. 

Several studies confirm the return to the teaching activity and reduction 
in other forms of service. 

Focus of Service During First Year 

At the end of the first year of service, records of 268 families were 
analyzed to determine the major focus' of the family assistant's role. In 
this analysis the definition of focus of service was "If one-ha I f or more 
of the visits were in a specific category, the service was coded primarily 
in that category." Exped it i ng was the focus for 68 percent (181 out of 
268); teach 1 ng'' for 34 percent (92); moral support for 13 percent. Subsequent 
definitions were in terms of percent of visits devoted to a service or 
equal to or more than other service. 

Interviews with a sample of family assistants at about the same time showed 
that expediting, in addition to being the most frequent service, was the 
most highjy val-ued service in the eyes of both the family assistant and 
families. (19) At that time the families who had been getting the most 
attention were the families later classified as Type 3 problem load and 
the elderly, regardless of problem load type. 

It can be assumed that a high proportion of these families were Type 3. 
Further evidence was provided by studies of elderly families and families 
receiving service for longer than sixmonths. 

FOCUS OF SERVICES. TO ELDERLY ' ' " . . 

When work with 79 elderly was reviewed in December, 1970 it was found to 
consist of personal service and the three categories of expediting much 
more than teaching. Teaching was reported at least once for 44 percent of 
these families, but in only 16 percent of all visits. 

The problem areas most frequently mentioned in connection with elderly 
"families were poor health (84 percent); welfare, social security or medi-- 
caid (58 percent); isolation and loneliness (44 percent); and housing (43 
percent). 
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Fifty-eight percent of 81 elderly persons who were classified by problem 
load fell in the middle group. The remaining 42 percent were divided evenly 
with 21 percent each in the light and heavy problem load groups. In con- 
trast ,.^AO_pe.ri:.an±.C'f_. tAe.-nonaJ.'dei::.|.y^ .iawJS i^-s. -^we-re - -Type— I-,- '46- p-ereen+ -Typ-e- -2'r - ' 
and only 12 percent were Type 3. (See Supplementary Re port No. 2, Services 
to Fami I i es . Section III, p. 18, Table 9T^ 

Examples of work with elderly^ families are included with the substudy report 
.later in this section. They .were chosen to illustrate both the different 
circumstances that permitted or prevented teaching, and the approach of one 
family assistant who was able to carry on a teaching relationship after 
bu i I d i ng conf i dence . 

FOCUS OF WORK WITH FAMILIES RECEIVING PROLONGED SERVICE 

After all visiting of families had ended, an investigation of work with 122 
nonelderly families who were visited for longer than six months confirmed 
the relationship between problem load and type of service. Families of al I 
types were included in this analysis, though'^the majority were of Type 2. 
"Major service^' was defined as ^*a service mentioned more often than or at 
least as often as any other kind of service." By this definition teaching 
was a major service for 85 percent of the Type I families, 78 percent of 
the Type 2 families and 57 percent of the Type 3 families.. Expediting was 
a major service for only six percent in Type I families, but rose to 22 
perct I 'n Type 2 and 52 percent in Type 3. Moral support, which frequently 
meant ; ■jrmat counsel ing and discussion of problems without a specific 
service, was reported as a'major service for six percent in Type I, six 
percent in Type 2 and 43 percent in Type 3 families. 

The contrast between Type I and Type 3 fami lies is even sharper when the 
percent of visits devoted to teaching is determined. A handful of families 
who had been visited for 13 months or longer were analyzed in detail. 
Interest in home management topics and teaching was sustained throughout 
these extended contacts with" almost all the Type 1 families. In contrast, 
interest in home management topics was almost never reported for the Type 3 
families. The family assistants typically helped the multiproblem families 
with the problems both part/es regarded as most urgent. The family assis- 
tants did the best they could recognizing that they could not do much except 
expediting with these families. 

SAMPLE OF 75 CASES 

To illustrate the variety of situations in which family assistants found the 
families with whom they worked and to give examples of the kinds of services 
that seemed appropriate, a sample of 75 families was selected. The sample 
■was made up of 25 families of each problem load type. The sample included 
families for whom considerable information was available; so the sample was 
not representative of the total population served by the project '.:or was it 
typical of the population of. the area. An attempt was made to include ex- 
amples from each ethnic group, residential area, stage of the life cycle, 
and- when possible, for each family assistant. The average period of working 
with the sample fami I ies was longer than for all families served by the project. 
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The sample families provided additional evidence of the relationship between 
problem load and type' of activity in which the family ass i .^^tants were able 
to interest the family. Percent of .teaching was calculated by dividing the 
number oF\'Ts"rts'"Tn~"V'7rircTi'*fe^^ 

visits. The average amount of teaching based on this computation was 57 per 
cent for the low--problem families and only 19 percent for the Type 3 multi- 
problem fami I ies. 

Teaching was a major service for 68 percent of the Type I families in the 
sample and for eight percent of the Type 3 families. The difference is less 
when the less precise definition of teaching (mentioned at least once while 
affiliated with the project) is used. 

The following synopses illustrate some of the more cofr.monly encountered prob 
lems and services. Family identity has been disguised. In a few cases 
quotations from the family assistants' reports are included. See Supp I emen ^ 
tary Report No. 2, Families -Served by t he Cornel l-OEO Pr o ject for additional 
synopses and analysis of services. ^ ' 

EXAMPLES OF WORK WITH TYPE I FAMILIES 

Cuban family with one baby., living in the area, father employed, 
receiving some public assistance. There wasn't enough money to 
fix the house and she needed help with preparing nutritious food 
and with home management. Mother was ill and needed an operation, 
Fami I y ass i stant baby-sat so the mother could go to the clinic. 
Eight months, nine visits. 

Puerto Rican family with language handicap, living in public 
housing, three preschool children, father employed. Family assis- 
tant helped with homemaking information — budgeting, interior 
decoration, etc. and interpreting. Fifteen months, 39 visits. 

Puerto Rican f am i I y w i th f i ve ch i I dren , living in. the area, hus- 
band employed. The msjor service was referring to the Department 
of Consumer Affairs about a problem with'a television set and 
complaint about the TV repair man. There was one attempt at 
teaching after May 15. Ten months, 12 visits. 

Black family with six children, living in housing project, hus- 
band employed. Eighteen visits over a period of seven months-- 
mostly teaching budgeting and sewing, 

"Mrs. F. thinks we have helped her a lot with budget- 
ing and 'Compar i son shopping and also f ee^l s thai' she 
has been able to save money with cloth'ing and making 
of curtains. She is learning better food management 
and clothes buying. She seems to be very interested 
and very hapoy about our help.'^ 

Large, black family, living in housing project, eight children and 
grandchildren, father employed. The apartment was overcrowded 
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• and the family assistant helped file housing application and find 
separate apartment for the daughter and grandch i Idren . Family 
assistant also helped with storage and money management and decora- 

.,.±1.02.: Homema ker sa i d „she.. J. eajrjiad. .a ..J.at..ajad. J3_.g^±±Jjig^ mj2re...for.. 

her money with the food stamps. Nine months, 25 visits. 

EXAMPLES OF WORK WITH TYPE 2 FAMILIES 

Puerto Rican mother living in area with- two preschool children, 
receiving welfare assistance. Family needed housing and furniture 
and the family assistant found apartment for them and- helped 
mother get furniture. Mother also needed housekeeper while she 
was in the hospital having a baby. She wanted to learn about 
shopping and sewing and especially needed nutrition information. 
Visits continued for more than a year (41 visits) and teaching 
was a major service throughout. 

• Black mother with six children, receiving welfare assistance, liv- 
ing in housing project with grandmother and father. Family assis- 
tant helped the family with funeral arrangements for the grandfather. 
They needed moral support and help with home management. On the 
eighth visit, family assistant reported that "she has done wonder- 
ful in home and children." Fourteen months, 30 visits. 

"When association began, homemaker was very untidy and 
seemi ng I y I acked interest in her home and children. She 
felt handicapped by very little money in the budget. 
Family assistants helped homemaker find money-saving 
ideas for decorating and clothing plus tips on dealing 
• with her children. Homemaker has painted and redecorated 
her apartment, rearranging her furniture to allow more 
space; homemaker is very pleased and surprised that she 
was able to do some of the things she previously consid- 
ered impossible. Her attitude is now much more positive 
and opt im i st ic . " 

Fami I y . H V i ng in the area, recently arrived from Puerto Rico, in 

• search of a better I ife. "They 'couldn't find it." Two teenagers, 
father employed but later lost job due to head injury. Mother 
didn't understand" Engl i sh and couldn't read or write. She needed - 
help with shopping and learning about subways. Family assistant 

. helped them find a bigger apartment, and the wife got a job later. 
This is a good example of a family where expediting was the^only 
service mentioned until the change in policy (24 visits) and then 
■family assistant did do quite a bit of teaching — comparison shop- 
ping, cooking, and household management. Eighteen months, 5.L 
visits. 

"She has become a bit more confident — learning to use 
subways and shop in supermarkets, and to go to welfare 
and clinic alone. She has progressed. She makes use 
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of food recipes, asks more questions, and seems more 
. willing to seek assistance in anything that she needs 
from me. She trusts me enough to ca M me on the phone 

..Sn.^. .?A®,.do§% not. .hesitate. ^ S-he-has 

voiced gratefulness for my assistance. With my help 
■ she keeps a neater apartment and at least does not 
have to worry about thrjt. She is more food-purchase 
conscious and adheres to doctor^.s appointments." 

EXAMPLES OF WORK WITH TYPE 3 FAMILIES 

A very young black mother with three preschool children, living 
in hous i ng'^ project father av^ay in the service. Received welfare 
assistance along with allotment from her husband. She felt un- 
able to cope with her many problems and was very depressed and 
discouraged. Family assistants were a source of moral support 
for her and referred her to a Trouble Shooting Clinic for group 
therapy, and to Planned Parenthood- They were able to help her 
in organizing her household and in teaching other homemaking . 
skills. Mother felt family assistants helped her a lot and was 
sad when service had to be discontinued because, she moved out of 
the project area — to another housing project. Srven months, 16 
visits. 

: Large Puerto Rican family with eight children, living in the 
area, receiving welfare assistance, father not employed, didn^t 
speak English. Housing conditions were very bad — rats, etc. 
Family was given a dispossess but eventually signed a lease on - 
the same apartment and rent was raised. Family assistant's 
efforts to help this family consisted entirely of trying to 
alleviate the housing situation but she found it impossible to 
find housing for such a large family. Ten months, 27 visits. 

Black mother living in housing project, receiving welfare assis-. 
tance, bringing up six ch i I dren a lone. She needed clothing for 
the children and furniture, and the family assistants helped 
obtain this through the Salvation Army and St. Vincent de Paul. 
She needed lots of moral support and family assistants were able 
to provide this as well as teach a gre^t -dea I -^bout household 
management and care of the children. Visits were discontinued 
when family assistants felt, much progress had been made. A 
family assistant made comment that as far as she was concerned, 
the success with this homemaker was suf f i c i ent ■ tv^ call the 
project a success. Sixteen months, 37 visits. 

^*Homemaker has made progress and she would be the first 
to admit this. Since we started to work with her she 
has joined the neighborhood church, she has also jcined 
the choir and the children are in S'jnday School. 3he 
was having marriage problems when we started working 
with her. She needed moral support and we really f^el 
that we were able to improve her ^cond i t ion'. She joined 
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the church and we got clothing for the entire family 
along with furnishings." 

SERVICE DIFFERENCES AMONG FAMILY ASSISTANTS ' " ' . 

T*6 a great extent family characteri sties and family situation determined 
whether teaching was appropriate. Differences among family assistants should 
not be overlooked in trying to understand service patterns. Types of ser^ 
vice performed varied greatly from one family assistant to another. Factors 
contributing to the variety included: the choice of family, the mutual 
decision to continue the relationship, the perception of the family's prob- 
lems, and the ability to see ways to apply the family assistant's skills and 
knowledge. The tremendous difference in family needs made it inappropriate 
to compare family assistants' performance without also considering the kinds 
of families they were seeing. Variations in ability or willingness to report 
the type of service- carried out also introduced differences in reportfi. 

For many reasons some family assistants consistently found some basis for 
teaching with most of their families, or they selected families interested 
in what they had to teach, while others did not. During the first year when 
all family assistants valued expediting highly, the proportion of families 
for whom teaching was a major service varied considerably. Some of the fam- 
ily assistants were not teaching any of the families they were serving. 
Others reported teaching for as high as 93 percent of their family load. 
The average percentage of families for whom teaching was the major service 
was 39- percent. 

During the second year the average proportion of families whose major focus 
was teaching came to 53 percent, and ;he range extended from zero percent 
to ICQ percent. Five family assistants reported teaching with ICQ percent 
of their families. Predictably comparable figures for personal service, 
expediting, and moral support show a decline as teaching increased. 

All family assistants except four trained in the last wave reported expedit- 
ing for at least one family during the life of the project. The average 
percent of families for whom expediting service was being prov i dod. .dropped 
from 65 percent the first year to 29 percent the second year. Thtse figures 
reflect the policy of emphasizing consumer education and home managrvnent the 
second year. However, this shift was not in line w'th the family assistants' 
view of their most valuable service. 

Moral support, a. less precisely defined category of service, was used to 
report visits involving discussion of problems nobody could, do anytning 
about or just providing sympathetic ear and indicating concern. Twelve 
percent tne first year and 13 percent the second were the average percent" . 
f i gures .for f am i I i es . 

The figures above are based on services that constituted c. major part of the 
family assistant's work with families, not just services that were mentioned 
at least c^ce. '"Major" in this case means "men"^:oned as many, times as or 
more than any other service classified'' for that family. Mo^t visit reports 
mentioned more than one trpic and more than one type of activity. 
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Demographic and Quantitative Data About Families and Volume of Service 



Note: All quantitative data are conservative. The completeness of data 

wa-5- • i rif -I lienced-'by -the- f am-i-l y - ass i stant-s ' -at+i tud-e- t-ovyard - re-port- wni ti-r>g • 

and their skill. The family assistants varied in the extent to which they 
reported brief contacts or occasions when they relayed course content to 
personal acquaintances. The completeness of reports also varied, with 
the result that many classifications could be made for only part of the 
total number of families. No record was made of families who \verp ' 
approached but declined services. 

DEMOGRAPHIC 
T otal Count 

Reports were made for 457 families who were visited at least once. 
Ethn ic 

The ethnic distribution is shown in the following table: 

Table 5. Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Families 

According to Ethnic Group 



A I I Fami I ie>3 



Ethnic Group. 


No. 


Percent 


Puerto R ican 


234 


50 


Other Spanish-speaking 


32 


7 


Black 


i 70- 


36 


White 


27 


6 


Other (Arab, Japanese) 


4 


I 


Tota 1 


467 


100 



The high percentage of non-EngI i sh~speaki ng homemaker among the families 
from Puerto Rico and Central and Latin American countr 3s necessitated 
the recruiting of Span i-sh^speak i ng family assistants and influenced the 
character of service given. 

The number of white families participating was expected to be larger. 
The 1970 census, for New York City was not available at the tirr.^ of this 
writing so it was not clear whether the white population of the area had 
declined sharply or whether they simply were not interested in the project 

The 27 participating white families included 15 elderly persons, ^nd-seven 
families with school aged children with whom contact continued for sub- 
stantial periods of time. The remaining five were seen only once and 
indicated no interest in continuing the contact, and very little is known 
about them. 
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Residence 



Just over half the families lived in private housing in the area surround- 
ing the public housing projects. The remainder were almost equally divided 

between the two public housing projects^. !^?.^.®. Appendix B,Map_ 4 

' res i'3ehces"'of Tarn i l l es\*T ■ 

VJel fare Status 

Fifty-four percent of the families were either partially or totally dependent 
on public assistance. 

Head of Household and Employment Status 

More than half (51 percent) of the households had male heads. Among male- 
headed households, 85 percent of the husbands were employed. In nine per- 
cent of these families the wife was also employed. 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF FAMILIES REACHED 

Statistical summaries of work load were prepared, every three months. 
Period of Initial Contact 

The two peak periods for adding families to the project list wore the first 
period, May-Sep1 ember , 1969, with 147; and the fourth, April-June, 1970, with 
107. From July, 1970 through March, 1^71 only 73 families were added, ti 3ugh 
work in group settings was increasing. 

Fluctuation in Volume of Work 

The highest total number of families visited was reached in April-June, i970, 
when 229 different families were visited, and the lowest in the first and 
last periods. This data represents current service volume during those 
periods and are not cumulative figures of service volume from the beginning 
of the project. In each period, in addition to initial contacts, there were 
terminations of contact. Some vie^c inactive and others were reopened. 

Reason for Term i nat ion 

Kor 200 families, reason for termination of contac"^ was' known. Most frequent 
was "prcject closing," accounting for 4'' percent; "problem solved" was 
second, with 24 percent. Moving away, f i nd i ng . jobs , and death together made 
up 20 pe'^cent. "Lack of interest" and "service inappropriate" were rarely 
mentioned. 

Number of Visits Per Family 

Half of the families had five visits or less. Half had more'than five. 
One-fourth were visited only once. Excluding one-visit families, the mean 
number of visits per family was 14.3, an^i the median 9.0. Fourt«'^f^n families 
had more than 50 visits. The M5 one-visIt families were the subject of a 
substu y . . ' ' 
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Duration of Contact in Months 



Contact was maintained with 30 percent of the tamilies for one month or less; 
with 34 percent for two to six months and 36 percent for seven months or 
longer.. A special substudy was done of the 168 families continuing for more 
than six months. 

WORK LOAD 

Before the project started it was expected that each family assistant wojid 
work with five families at a time, replacing them i f _ no prog "ess was made 
and normally finishing and moving on fo other f am i I i es- at the end of six 
months. In this scheme each group of eight f ami 1 y ass i stariti. and their group 
worker would reach 40 familjes every six months as shown in Figure 4. 

The tota I families contacted (467 in one-to-one work and 80 nondup I icat i ng 
families who attended group sessions) is approximately the number that four 
groups working for two years would have reached if the original plan had 
been followed. ■ The pattern of service and time spent with families varied 
f rem family to family und differed from the or ig i na i ■ gu ide I i nes for .service 
visits, ' 

Statistical Pi cture -of Wor k Load 

The service load for family assistants also varied from the original plan. 
For reasons of personal security the first training group decided to work, 
in pairs. This pattern was followed by only a few family assistants from 
later groups. Some of the original teams broke up and worked individually 
while others continued the team work for the duration -of the project. - 

'\ ■ • 

The teams usually had a service. load equivalent to two individuals working 
alone. Over a period of time individual family assistant'^ worked continu- 
ously with anywhere' from four to 15 families, seldom having less than their 
quota of five. The total number of families visited by each family assis- 
tant or team over the duration of the project ranged from six to 41.. This 
fluctuation and deviation can be attr i buted to a number of factors includi.ng 
the intensity of the problem f ami I i es .f aoed hhat. necessitated closer and 
more frequent contact. The complexity of the service could vary from a 
phone call' setting up an agency appointment to a legal tangle involving 
locating legal help and accompanying the person through a series of legal 
procedures, sometimes to interpret to a Spafi i sh-speak i ng person and sometimes 
to be sure the case was not forgotten. The f am i I y- ass i stant ' s ability and 
willingness to recruit hew families also influenced service load turnover 
and duration. 



Troublesome Problems Involving Service Delivery 

Several service de I i very problems emerged from analysis of family service 
data and interviews with the staff. Substudies of se I ected f am i I i es were 
undertaken to clarify some of the issues raised and led to more explicit 
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formulation of seme policy, and operating questions. Tentative conclusions 
of both short and long term policy Implications grew out of , these .ana I yses . 
In this section a list of some of the questions that guided the substudies 
and resulting conclusions are sunrmar i zed . 

In -view of the project'*s overall objectives, what are .appropr iate activi- 
ties to undertake -VtH th families in addition to teaching? 

What gaps in basic skills and knowledge becr»me apparent and needed to be 
supp I emented when f ami ! y assistants attempted to help families? 

VJhat add i t iona 1. organ i zationa I and supervisory help did family assistants 
need in order to -do the kind of work intended i n' the- proj'ect proposal? 

How couid the project staff locate an,d' ijtimulate the interest of fami I i es 
potentially receptive to home management and consumer education? 

How much time (i.e. duration of service and length of visits, etc.) 
should be devoted to a single family? 

Are there differences among fami ly. assistants ^ personality,, skills or 
approach that affects the type of service given?_ ; ■ 

. . ,Are home management and consumer education topics better- taught to low- 
income urban residents in groups? 

Some Cone I us ions 

Substudies were carried out usi ng elderly, one-visit families and those 
receiving prolonged service. The substudies contribute to an understanding 
■ ^/ of these problems and point to, practices that might be i ncorporated . i n future 
pro jects. 

1) The elderly families' records were studied quite intensively during the-— ^ 

. project's life because services needed were as a rule not those for which ^. 
the project was .intended. Poli'cy questions centered around the amount, 
of project t ime that should be spent on ■ nonteach i ng activities and 
appropriate supplementary training for work with elderly persons. Policy 
clarity about time commi.tment was important because the elderly families 
tended to continue to need repetitious service as long as they- lived jn 
the area. If the project continued to take on additional elderly families 
for the same type of service, a higher and higher percent of staff time 
would be- absorbed and less. would be available for teaching younger famil- 
ies. . .* 

2) The study of families receiving prolonged service brought out the need' 
for pol icy decisions, I eadership , -and supervi s ion in defining and carry- 
ing out the project's task. The analysis showed that the focus of service 
could be shifted from expediting to teaching w ith strong ■ I eadersh i p . 
However, this closer adherence to- stated project objectives meant not do- 
ing what many pec^'ple felt was most important. 

3) An analysis of . families visited only on^^e was combined with a review of 
the" recruiting practices. The outcome suggests that in any project a 
substantial. amount of time should be a I'lowed f or- f i nd i ng the. f ami I i es for' 
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whom the service is appropriate and for interpreting it to them. Whether 
this recruiting should be left entirely to the newly trained family 
assistants is a policy question. 

4) All three substudies revealed skills or techniques that family assistants 
fett they needed in order to serve families vvell, 

c}. Techniques for approaching families to of fer project service, 

b. Teaching techniques. 

c. Ways of arousing interest in home management and consumer Education. 

d. Additional knov/ledge of resources for special problems. 

e. Skill in. recognizing when v;ork was unproductive and in terminating 
contact without creating ill will. 

5) All three substudies though dealing with diverse issues and groups suggest 
that policy clarity ond strong supervis ion i s needed in any ongoing service 
program that is highly dependent upon paraprofess iona I s . 

a. Explicit p6l icy gu ide I ines to indicate an acceptable range of service 
would pernit serv ice ■ f I ex i b i I i ty but help avoid drifting into time- 
consuming unproduct i ve. patterns . 

b. Family assistants needed continuous help from supervisors in the" 
techniques listed earlier. 

STUD Its OF SUBGROUPS " 

Segments of the population were studied when it appeared that the pattern of 
service differed from what the prcject staff had expected. A* substudy of 
elderly families was based on the service pattern developed in response to 
the needs of this particular age group. Prolonged service and one-visit^ 
families were identified for study on the basis of the time spent with ftiem. 

ELDERLY FAMILIES 

One group of 93 elderly was studied because they made up almost 20 percent 
of the families served and absorbed a high proportion of the family assis- 
tants^ time in terms of total visits and duration of service. Very little 
teach i.ng was done with elderly families. However, there was a strong • ^ 
tendency to continue work with them because many of their needs were readily 
recognizable and the f ami I y assi stants felt competent to help them. Many 
li\edalone and were pleased to have visitors once their suspicions about 
strangers were allayed. Although they did. not need .institutional care, most 
of them were not abk; to get around easily enough to make use of the senior 
cii i zens center . 

The elderly were almost entirely dependent on public assistance, pensions, 
or, social security. Forty percent lived in apartments reserved for the use 
• of elderly persons in W/ckoff. Fifteen p./cent I ?ved in Gowanus and 45 perr 
cent lived in the surrounding area. Most of those living in the area, but 
not in public housing, had very inadequate or inappropriate housing. They 
could no longer negotiate the stairs to the upper. floors or tne building 
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was badly deteriorated. I n some instances housing wjs a problem because 
they had been asked for various reasons to leave the 'dwelling they were 
.occupying. Korty-eight percent were of Puerto Rican or other Spanish- 
speaking origins. Twenty-six percent had an inadequate command of English. 
Thirty-six percent wc.;e black and 16 percent were white.' 

Twenty-one percent of the elderly were classified as multiproblem co.npared 
with 12 percent-of the nonelderly and 14 percent of all families served by 
the project. 

This substudy implies that extension programs designed for elderly fami i fes 
should be accompanied by analyses of their problems and resources . Staff 
should be trained explicitly for this work, and there should be close, affil-- 
iation with a service agency able to expand into home visits to provide 
assistance other than teaching* 

The four case summaries below illustrate the circumstances in which family 
assistants found elderly persons and the way they responded to individual 
needs.. The first two were classified as Type 2, medium load, and fhn last ■ 
two as multiproblem families. 

The amount of teaching repor'^-ed in the first example was except icna I .■ t n 
contrast to the general pattern for service with elderly. It was done by a 
family assistant who was very articulate and took the teaching part of the 
role seriously. The second example is more typical, with the focus on' 
service, moral support, and expediting. The third example illustrates a 
type of situation that appeared in the visit records a number of times and 
may be expected to become more frequent as the state enforces the policy of 
not using hospital space for persons whose main problem is senility. In 
these cases the possibility of teaching is minimal, but there is obviously 
need for some sort of personal attention. 

In the fourth example there was again little opportunity for teaching home 
■•management information. The f ami I'y ass i stants concentrated on personal 
service and obta i ni ng the help of other agencies. The problems were 
obviously beyond the scope of the family assistants' duties or areasof 
competence. 

The duration of contact and nunberof visits per family was higher for 
elderly families than for others. Though these cases represent^^d atypicai 
families m terms of months of contact and average number of visits, the 
living arrangements and problems are f-a i rl y- typ ica 1 of elderl y .worked with 
in the project. 

Fifty-five percent of the elderly contc*cted were living alone; i"6 percent 
withtheir spouse or anoth^x elderl y person; 12 percent with an adult rel- 
ative; eight. percent with a minor such as a grandchild or great-grandchild. 
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EXAMPLES 



Elderly black man living alone in oublic housing; lame and needed 
assista-nee with shopping and care of apartment. Family assistant 
offered moral support and personal service but also attempted a 
great deal of teaching. He gained confidence in the family assis- 
tant and laxer she. learned that he was v;orried because hio son was .: 
a dope add'ct. Servi:e was discontinued when project closed but 
family assistant found him a housekeeper before she left.. Ten 
months, 36 vi s its . . 

''He is trying to learn everything I could teach. He is taking 
a- lot of time to do most things but he is trying to have clean 
and pretty apartment. He is eating better meals, wf 'ch we call 
balanced meals. He told me he learned a lot from me. But he 
^ is still putting too much water when he cocks. He used to 

■cook this way for a long time. I think it is not so easy to 
change everything right away. He knows how to catch sales now 
and when I ask him to be. ready with list of groceries, he looks 
at advertisements in paper first. Also discusses menus. Even 
washing own clothes is a big thing for I*, im, because he washed 
viithout his neighbor's help. I told him about my training. 
Of course he feit a little bad and asked me to find a homemaker 
if it is possible. He told me when he had some homemakers they 
did not treat him so nice and try to take some things from him. 
He is a little a-f'raid to have a homemaker but I think all of 
them aren*t trying to take something from him. I told him 
about it.' But '^e has had a hard life, it is hard for him. to 
trust people. I asked him how did I work for him?. He says he 
knows I am not trying to take anything from him.'' 

Elderly white man, living alone in area, arthritic and can't do for 
himself. Needed more money and help with housekeeping and food. 
Family assistant helped him get money from welfare for clothing, and 
worked with DAB (Disabled, Aged, Blind - a division of Social Services 
to get him a wheelchair and .a TV set donated by another source. Was 
trying to find housekeeper and better apartment. Family assistants 
provided pers.onal service — shopping, fixing meals, cleaning apartment, 
doing laundry, etc. Sixty-six visits over a period '5 months; 
discontinued only because project was closing. 

"Feels confident somebody cares and very cheerful . Refuses to go 
to foster home. Hopes to get a better apartment soon. We have 
been able to get most of the things needed and give courage. 
DAB worked with family assistant and Mr, . . .. has improved in 
many ways. (Can now get to corner store by self, with aid of 
wheelchair.) May be moving to Senior Citizens apartment with 
elevator.^' . . 

Elderly black woman living alone in housing project. She was a former 
mental patient and family assistants were a little afraid at first but 
knew she needed their help. They provided persona I service, taking 
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her to ft- clinic and shopping, and served as comoanion^ vo cheer her 
up. They 1ried to encourage use of the Consumers Ciub and Soriior 
Citizens Dut she was unable to gei out much. About midway in their 
contact with her, family assistants were abiG to get a housekeeper, 
for her but continued to visit her periodically until she died about 
six rr.onths before the project closed'. Seventeen months, 53 visits. 

El der I y b I ack f ami I y br i ng i ng up a f i ve year o I d great-grandch i I d , 
living in the area in deplorable housing conditions. The apartment 
was dilapidated and cold, the grandun had asthma and the grandparents 
had arthritis and heart trouble. The fami.ly astiistant prov i ded per- 
. sonal service for t^ e grandmother, shopped for the,., and kep**" trying 
to find them decent hcusi^-g. After many months, tho group worker 
contacted Project Rescue, and the apartment was fixed somewhat--at 
least the holes were patched. Family assistant counse' J the family 
about the child, -/ho needed psychiatric care, and visited the school 
for them. The grandmother liad a s'.roke and died just before the 
-project closed, and fami !y ass i stant worried ^hat the grandfather was 
• drinking too much and was unable to care f-i' the child properly. 

'^Homemaker stated family assistant had helped them "in many wuys — 
took the grandchild to the clinic and then tc hospital with 
d^^uble pneumonia. Helped them get their check twice nd went 
shopping for them. Personal servic^e for the grandmother — 
combing hair,- etc. Morale is improved a little." 

RECRUITING FAMILIES AND I NTERPRETI InIG PROJECT SERVICES 

■., ■ 

Recruiting of families proved to be a major 'task. At first, group workers 
approached families suggested by tenant organi-zations, a parents' group, 
and housing managers, offering the help of the project.. This approach got 
little response except from a few f aw)i 1 i es w i th many conplicated problems 
and may have contributed to a negative image that made" it harder later to 
interesT families who did not have severe' probi ems . 

The difficulties encountered were described by the project director in the 
f i rbt six-month report. 

VFan.ilies on one list were sent 'etters exp I a i n i nq 1 he project. 
.•■'^They were asked to reply on a stamped postcard whether they were 
interested or not interestej in hiving a family assistant visit 
■ them. One card from this list o.- 33 names was returned; it was 
... ^- marked, "not interested." Fo Mow-up telephone calls yielded no 
positive response.- Families whose names were on other lists were 
visited by group workers and/or family assistants. (27, p. 7) 

The project's service was subsequently offered in ma i I i ngs, handb i I I s , and 
public announcements-, as well as through interviews with representatives of 
organizations. However, meaningful contact with families was most commonly 
made through personal acquaintance and door .knocking. 

. * <. 

In the long run, the family assistants had major responsibility for face-to- 
face description and interpretation of the project. Usually working in 
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pairs, they went from door to dcor to explain the project and to find. people 
who were v;i I I ing to I isten and to try the service. In many projects, a 
teaching l.omemaker is assigned to a famiiy by a prefer sionai member of the 
team, when the need for this tyoe of help has been recognized by the family 
and the professional. In this project the theory wes that any family could 
benefit by knowing more about money management and ways to avoid traps for 
consumers so the families were not selected on the basis o-^ diagnosed de--' 
ficfencies of any kind. This project began in a period when the need for. 
consumer protection had been 'widely acknow I edged . ^^Co I I ege personnel and 
policy makers knew that "the poor pay mo^e" but ths poor apparently had 
other problems on their minds. There were few referrals from other agencies, 
and some that came were the result of mi sunderstand i f:gs . Some thought the 
project was intended to provide housekeepers or domestic help. 

There was great variation in family assistar.ts* ability and self-confidence 
in recruiting. Even when prepared in role-playing sessions, many family 
assistants found approaching people they did not know very difficult, while 
others seemed to enjoy the opportunity. Some were upset when doors were 
J lammed in their faces or people refused to open doors. Perhaps some who 
had difficulty making init'^l contact mi iht have done very well once they 
started working with the families if someone else had made the initial 
contact. Some worked mostly with familie:^ they already knew and reported 
I ittle difficulty. 

This personal. -recru iti ng meant that each family assistant interpreted the 
project^s goals and services in her own way. She offered "help^' and to 
many family assistants and families "help" meant something more tangible 
than information.' ^ Perhaps inevitably the program became one of trying to 
cope with f mmed i ate,- eas i I y recognized needs. 

The family assistants showed ambivalence about the value of what they could 
-offer. Some found topics and services they could most 'comfortably perform, 
and in effect became spec i a I i sts . There was also ambivalence on the part 
of many family assistants and even some group- workers toward the teaching 
part of their jobs. Their interpretation of statecj' project goals made it 
easy to develop patterns of doing what was wanted by the families willing 
to enter into a continuing one-to-o a ret at ionsh i p 

Hostility and suspicion were encountered quite often in the' early days of 
the project. Family assistants said families they approached col I d not 
believe they were really giving all this service free. Families had been 
misled" and exploited so often in the past that they were fearful of 
strangors. One of the more persistent family assistants described her 
experience in making contact with a family she was sure needed her help. 

The first time I went j knocked on the doer and got no response 
other than some noises inside. I came back another day. and 
knocked egain. The door opened a crack to see what I wanted. 
I started to explain our program and-the person said, "Come back 
another time." By the fourth time I had returned I was ab'e ^-o 
come in and sit down and have a drink of coffee with the woman. 
People in the city are quite suspicious. 
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Anothsr tamlly assistant noted the distrust even of her as a cofrmunity 
resident. 



We have gone out into the neighborhood. We have been accepted not 
so much for the program but because the people did know mos+ of us 
before we got into this program. • They let us in because of that 
and quite a few have accepted the program. A lot of the peopie 
hadn't accepted us because they still can't see getting something 
for nothing.- They don't—really trust us. 

One of ihe family assistants observed: 

We're all well known in the neighborhood; so it is not very hard 
to get in. Then we go in and explain the pro'^ram. They know us 
a I ittle, but they are sti I I a I ittle doubtful . Then after a few 
visits they start to open up. Sometimes it's very hard to get in. 

Negative reception was less frequent after the project ' became better known* 
At the close of the project one family assistant noted: 

I think the Cornel I -OEO Project did make an impact on the community 
because there weren't too many places around that you could visit 
in this area of Brooklyn that you couldn't f ind' someone who had 
heard about Cornel l-OEO. The name is very famous — I don't knovv if 
they deserve it but it isl 

Difficulty in enlisting families is reflected, in the records of those visited 
only once, comprising 25 percent of ail families for whom' contacts were re- 
corded. Little is known about 'these famt!ies, what happened "during the 
visits or why contact was not continu^^d. For two-fifths the 'only topic was 
an explanation of the project. Available data does not show:-whether the 
critical differences between one-visit contacts and longer contac"^s can be 
attributed to family characteristics or to '!"he f ami i y ass i stan ;*s who 
approached them. • , 

Too little is known about the one-visit families to classify them according 
to the problem-load typology. Routine derrographic data indicate that the 
differences between one-visit families and others are minor. 

Differences among family assistants in aptitude for approaching people have 
been, mentioned . .There were also undoubtedly differences in extent and 
comp I eteness. oT' report i ng-, s i nee many family assistants and group .workers 
were never convinced .of the value of turning In' records on brief contacts. 
Peak periods for reporting one-visit contacts came in the first few months 
of operation and again after the third class was trained. 

The d i f f icu I ty. of recruiting families had. several implications for training, 
supervision, total number of families reached, and general program management. 
Some family assistants were said to be reluctant to discontinue work with 
families even when the work was not productive. Each was expected to have 
five families. Replacements were likely to be hard to f i nd Est i mates of 
numbers to be reached should allow time for recruiting. Training and super- 
vision should include even more help w ith. techn i ques for approach i ng^ and 
working with families. * ' . 
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The recruiting problem suggests that supervisors should take greater respon- 
sibility for this step in the program in future activities of this type since 
the family assistants' open role was of only particil .help. 

STUDY OF PROLONGED SERVICE 

When a revi.ew of visit reports revealed t-hat many families were being seen 
for more than the planned six months, analyses of prolonged service families 
were undertaken in April and December, 1970, and a^^in at the close of the 
project. 

In addition to the problem-service relationship the major questions were: 

t) What were the characteristics of the famii ies receiving prolonooo ser", ice? 

2) Were some of the family assistants more I ikely than- olhers to "hang on'' to 
families for extended periods? 

3) Was there evidence of progress toward a recognized n-,al? 

Scrutiny of the fami I ies receiving prolonged service contributed to under- 
standing the work of the' project in several ways. It provided a basis for 
identifying the different kinds of service being given by family assistants. 
These analyses led to development of the problem-load typology and the 
generalizations about response of the different prob<em-load types to 
teaching. It also demonstrated that with firm direction from supervisors, 
the emphasis of the project could change from expediting to teaching. As a 
strategy it seemed likely that any changes that had taken place in families 
served would .be more clearly evident in those instances of maximum contact. 

Character i stiGS of Prolonged-Service Families 

There were -168 families who received service for seven months or more. They 
closely resembled all families contacted with the exception of the concen- 
tration of elderly. The elderly made up 26 .percent of the prolonged-service 
group and only 19 percent of the 440 families classified by life cycle. The 
elderly families were excluded from most of the subsequent comparisons 
because they had been studied separately. Their inclusion also tended to 
skew the^distr ibution in atyp ica I f ash ion . When three elderly families with 
grandchildren and 43 elderly families living alone or with other adults were 
removed, the prolcnged-service group ofnonelderly was composed of 122 
fami I i e? . . - ■ " . ' ■ • 

The^prolonged-serv ice families were c lass i f ied on the basis of problem load, 
and 34 were Type I, light problem load;.. 67 were medium load or Type 2; and 
21 were Type 3, heavy problem load. People with many problems such as the 
-elderly and those with language difficulties tended to be in the prolonged- 
service group, but there were many others who received prolonged service. 

This fact was at odds with the assumption made early in the project that 
prolonged-service fami I ies and multiproblem families were one and the same. ■ 
Furthermore, this analysis brought to light. a finding with significant . 
policy implications. The families receiving prolonged service covered 
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almost the whole gamut of families contacted. Their ethnic identification 
was quite similar t^ \\\ i entire group served as war. their residence. 
However, the differences between Types I and 3 were greatei* than differences 
between the prolonged-service families and families t.hat received service., 
fo*" a shorter period of time. Type I fami.l ies were more >ivenly divided be- 
tween Wyckoff Gardens, Gowanus [houses, and the nonpublic housing in the area 
In contrast. Typo 3 families were concentrated in the area's nonpublir 
housing. 

Were some of the family assistants more likeh' to "hang on". to families tOr 
extended periods'of time than others? Almost ali the family assistants who 
worked with nonelderl y 'Type 3 families for loig periods of time were in the 
first two training waves. They also worked for longer periods with Type I 
faiTtilies as did somp family assistants from Waves III and IV. The family 
assistani's length of u'^o.loyment in the project and ^'le focus of the project 
at the time she was trairied seemed to be the factors most closeiy associated 
with prol onged 'service. 

A few family assistants in Waves ' and N did a great deal of teaching even 
with families having many problems, it is possible that family assistants 
may have selected families to work with on the basis of their own preference 
for providing certain types of service. The available data is not suffi- 
cient to provide an answer. Some family assistants worked with all three 
problem-load types giving different services on an individual basis. 

Although family assistants who were already working with multiproblem 
f ami I ies. cont inued their work with some of them, it wa:: possible for the 
focus of the project's work to cha'^ge in the second year. With a few, 
family assistants l^^^n to emphasize teaching. With ^others they tried the 
home management topics, and when there was no interest they terminated 
contact. The major change was that no new multiproblem families were added 
for prolonged service after the change -in policy. The family assistants 
in the fourth training class, therefore, had no multiproblem families for 
long periods of time and did far less expediting than the family assistants 
who started earlier. The official data family assistants provided on this 
issue may be misleading. Informally, family assistants commented that they 
got the group workers to dc some of the expediting during the second year ■ 
and did. some on.their own withou^ reporting it. 

The percentage bf work that could be caMed teaching, therefore, was in- 
fluonced by the characteristics of the family assistant's training, super-, 
vision, and choice of family as well as by the. family's circumstances. 

In considering the evidence of progress toward a recognized goal, the 
assumption must be made that the intended objective of the project v/as 
primarily teaching home management and consumer education . Development of 
conventional measuring ■ instruments would have been inappropriate for a 
number of reasons. It would not have beer possible to use such instruments 
with community resistance to research. ' thermore, the individual .family 
assistant dealing with each family had' a unique objective .suited to the 
situation. .It was not a uniform one such as teach i ng. everyone how to cook 
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a given dish; sq.-standard questions v.ould have been j nappropr icite. The 
available quantitative evidence of teaching activity was previously cited 
in 'i'erms of proportion of - time spent on teaching service and proportion of 
families with whom family a?sistarr*"S carried on teaching activity. Engaging 
in a susfpined teaching activity is being treated as c.i operational definition 
of effectiveness or at least of working toward an intended goal, 

A sti.'^ond kind of evidence is based on the reports fam-ly assistants made about 
what ihey observed in their work with famil'es. . They v;ere askea to report any 
signs "of change that could be attributed to ~heir .work. The following comment:; 
are taken from -^OLjtine visit reports anc terrni nat ion sunrimar' s by iifferent 
f ami I y ass i stants . 

While comments of this sort are not the basis for precise meer^urement and 
extravagc : claims, they do offer evidence that sone families were getting.the 
kind of' informal instruction intended in the proposal.- Apprc ximate I y 10 per- 
cfent of the records included comrnen^^ similar to the ones reported here. 

Young, multiproblem family . ' 

. Homemaker feels sad due to the fact that she is no longer 
eligible for assistance from us because she is moving to 
a housing project outside the area. She has a slew. of 
problems; they don't seem to cease. It's been a pleasure 
working with her. She expressed how grateful she was for 
the help she received; also she said she learned an awful 
lot. 1 feel very proud. 

.Young family, light problem load 

. Food shopp i ng compar i i on of great benefit, also clothing; 
Mrs.- W. sews well and some suggestions to her on different 
decoration worked wonders. 

Young f ami I y med i um problem load 

. Husband allows wife more freedom. Family assistant encouraged 
him in Amer'ican way.' Sense of personal vakie^ — self-confidence 
in dealing with whatever may happen.. More aware of American 
customs . 

Families with children in school, medium problem load 
(Five different families) 

. Got her to take children to Sunday School. Have learned to- 
save money shopping; how to make food more attractive* 

. Learned cook i ng with surplus food; more confidence in shopping, 
.saves money.. Happy because they are learning to make new 
recipes ;and clean and homemaker was very happy with the way her 
home loolked for the holidays. She couldn't thank me enough for 
my help and suggestions and her health is better since she goes 
for check-ups at Red Hook Health Center. (She is pregnant.) 
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. Homernaker does more work in house — before she just stayed 
inside and did nothing. 

. Painted the apartment, used many suggest ions" from 
on painting, decoratinci, and f urn i tur . Daughter 
crochet and has made. several articles. 

. We cp'-'pared various products and saved a couple of pennies 
She seems satisfied in comparing and told me that she never 
really did th^is before. 

Adult family, language problem 

■ , Had cleaned apartment so wel ! W was a surprise for family 
ass'Stant when she saw it. Family assistant had given her 
some tips on l^^ before and was very pleased that she had ' 
taken her up vnth them. Hur place was clean as could be. 
Will attend sew i ng . workshop . 

ThesF^ comments show the areas in which families' revealed changes "in outlook 
and behavior tc De unique to their personal situation; so the program could 
no"'* provide stereotyped or packaged solutions in meet 1 ng community needs. 



Home Manaiiement Instruction in Group Settings 

Most of the family assistants' v;ork with families was on the one-to-one basis 
already described. Additional families were reached through informal group 
.instruction, 

WORKSHOPS 

The term ^'workshop'^ was used for a series of meetings or classes built around 
a single un i fy i ng theme and focused on one topic. Usually the instructional 
format i nc I uded demonstrat ions pf methods and materials as well as the pre- 
sentation of .information. It also included work on each participant's own 
project and help o.n an individual basis in culminating in the' product ion of 
something tang.ibie such as a dress or refinished piece of furniture. 

Most of the workshops described in the section on in-service training were 
open to family assistants only. They were intended to improve the family 
assistants'^ ski I I- for their own benefit as well as to increase their command 
of a topic or skill. They could then teach others with a greater fee I i ng of 
competency. Some family assistants reported that taking up a new topic every 
day during the pre-service training course and having to coyer a great many 
different topics left them feeling inadequately informed to teach many of the 
top ics covered . ■ ' - . 

The workshop pattern enabi ed f am i I y assistants to devote' enough time to one 
topic and to feel better prepared. The feeling of. adequacy v/as usually 
Increased if two or three worked together. 



pamphi ets 
learned to 
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WOR^^SHOPS IN FALL OF 1970 



In the fall of 1970 workshop^' were conductGd on ^*hr^,e topics — sewing, cooking, 
and nome decoration. These v/ere open to both the rafnily assistants and 
families in the neighborhood. It v.-as planned to hove family assistants help 
in preparing for the sessions, the topics to be covered, the means of pre- 
sentation, and also to take a turn in putting on a demonstration. Each work- 
shop was to run for 20 sessions. As. it turned out, 47 different people 
pcirt ici paied^ oth^r than those employed by the project. Thirteen were members 
of families already receiving individual service from the project' and 34 were 
complerely new families. Family assistarits invited the families they were 
working with to attend. Some were disappointed when a number of the food 
sessions were cancelled because they had expected some of their families to 
attend. 

One of the sewing workshops w-js held in the evening and wa?. well attended. 
Unexpectedly, some of the participants in the group were 10 and I2.year old 
children. Part of the success of these sessions was attributed to .the baby- 
sitting provided during all sessions and paid for by the project. They were 
held near home, in a community church and in the community space at Gowanus 
Houses. Participants brought their own materials but the project provided 
the tools and equipment. At the end of the serjes there was a pre-Chr i ':tmas 
festival which gave participants an opportunity to exhibit the food's, cloth- 
ing, and home furnishings they had completed. 

INFORMAL GROUPS LED BY FAMILY ASSISTANTS 

Early in 1970 several family ass i stants, organ i zed small group teaching and 
demonstration se"ssions that by the end of the year had resulted in consider- 
able exposure of project content.. Reports 'completed on 56 different sessions 
•reveal that 43 -meetings concentrated on foods and related topics and 13 of 
the sessions dealt with sewing. Usually two or more family assistants 
worked together on the plans and arrangements. Publicity was almost entirely 
by word of mouth, although some announcements were made through organizations 
in the area. The foods sessions were almost all held i n' apartments in the 
neighborhood, some in the homes of . f ami I y ass i stants and others in the 
homes of other families, ^ ■. 

One pattern was established by a group made up of members of the mothers' 
club of the Colony House Head Start Program, These women met 16 times with 
attendance ranging from seven to. 20 apcl averaging If. The place of meetings 
was rotated, sometimes in the apartment of the family ass i stant w^ho was the 
major leader of the group and sometimes at the homes of other members. This 
group foMowed a course out I i ne on f(Wjs, i nc 1 ud i ng mea I p I ann i ng , shopping, 
and food • preparat ion , The family assiVf-ants got. help in planning from the 
key staff but conducted the sessions themselves. The main problem reported 
was that apartments were" too hot and crowded for the size of the group. 

Two family assistants conducted 15 sessions together, with attendance rang- 
ing from two to seven and averaging four". Most of these wer'e held in the 
apartments of the families with whom these family assistants were currently 
work i ng i nd i V idua M y , these fami 1 ies .invited neighbors and friends. 
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Another family ass;istant hf^\d t ive food dfc.^onstrat i ons in her own apartment 
with at-^endance rang i ng from two to 14. The largest group was made .up of 
members of an Englisl. cidss from the Pareni s ^ Lounge, a grouf) that met in the 
hs.jS'nn project and was associated \/.fh the nearby jrade ?;chcol . This 
family assistant was bilingual and gave her sessions both English and 
Spanish. No bL jy*-s i tt i ng was provided 2no the sessions were discontinued • 
partly because the fam! iy assistant felt she could not ask women not to 
bring the i r ch i I dren but really could not have them in the apartment while 
givip-j demonstrations. An a'.iitiona! problem was that there was no pro- 
vision for the food supplies for the demonstration after the surplus foods . 
program ended . 

Still another pattern was developed when traditional one-to-one visits to 
a family were expanded to include neighbors when a topic of interest, such 
as use of leftover turkey, was planned. Again,- invitations were by word 
of mouth and the others who attended wore immediate neighbors and friends 
and possibly relatives of the family. 

Only the mother's club group among those described had some continuity in 
the membersh ip of the group and a specified subject matter. This group 
started by drawing members from another group that continued to meet inde- 
pendently. At the end of the project it seemed likely to continue to meet 
as a cohesive group. 

The groups that were organized for sewing instruction held their sessions 
in public meeting places such as the Parents' Lounge and the neighborhood 
house. Two family assistants conducted a series of three sessions for 
parents but dropped it when the interest of the group tagged and the size 
of the group dwindled. Ten sessions on making spring clothing were held 
for the Mother's Club at Colony House. This program included shopping for 
fabrics and instruction in clothing construction. In these sessions there 
was a good deal of turnover and each person came in with a different level 
of skill so the instruction had to be individual, even. though it had been 
planned as a class. 

-. / ■ 

Still another pattern for reaching people was followed by one family 
assistant who spent a.'great deal of time at~T"he Parents' Lounge.. She 
sometimes talked to a group but more- often explained the kinds of services 
the project could give to individual parents, particularly the home economics 
course content and many aspects of children's getting along in the public 
school. In this 'nformal group setting parents were being told about other 
programs open to them. Both the professional vyorking with the group and the 
Cornel l-OEO paraprof ess ional seemed to be reinforcing each other's efforts 
rather than creating a situation in which the family was bei-hg pulled between 
two organizations. This type of organizational support is noteworthy." 

Most of the objectives that gave '•rise to the work with groups seemed to be 
met to some extent. .It is, well known that many adult educat ion. programs have 
d if f i cu I ty i n attracting low-income women to. classes. The factors that 
seemed to contribute to attendance were informality, personal acquaintance 
with family assistants, convenience cf location in a place near home. 



provision for baby-sitting, and relevance of course content to immediate 
interest. When the participants were making a garment or a home decoration, 
individual instruction was necessary because of different levels of skill 
and experience. Materials for demonstr<: f i ons before larger groups also were 
necessary. Attendance at the fall sewing workshoD was no^ as large as had 
been hoped for. Some sessions were cancelled. However, it seems that those 
who did attend were very much interested and were successful in completing 
garments . 

From the viewpoint of the family assistanis^ gain, the workshop served to 
give them more mastery of subject matter on one particular topic than they 
could get from the eight-w'eek course covering many topics. Increased skill 
and practice in leading small groups helped to increase family assistants' 
confidence in undertaking teaching. A real opportunity to demonstrate their 
leadership skills was provided through the informal grouos as these sessions 
were initiated by family assistants and planned by them with some help from 
the key staff. The practice in planning, publicizing, arranging, and con- 
ducting both the workshops and the informal groups is a gain that the family 
assistants may be able to use later in work with the community. These 
sessioris also provided an opportunity for family assistants whose talents 
lay in the direction of group work rather than one-to-one family relationship 

Many of the participants who attended the workshop and took part in the in- 
formal groups were not families the family assistants had been working with 
directly. There is no indication thul the group experience led to individual 
work with any of these families. However, in the home-based groups it is 
safe to assume that the families could have asked for individual work if they 
had wanted it as the groups were very small and informal. The»~e is no feed- 
back d 1 recti y from any of the f ami I i es . 

Another factor that seemed to be critical was planning toward short-term 
tangible results. The group instruction method probably was very appropriate 
for families whose main interest was in food preparation, clothing construc- 
tion, making decorations, or ref inish-ng f'_^rniture. Some co.n?parison shopping 
was worked in with the meal planning and the buying of material in the sewing 
workshops. Apparently this method was not tried for budgeting or more 
general money management topics. 

IMPLICATIONS FROM WORK WITH GROUPS 

1) Work with groups reached additional people not reached using the one-to- 
one approach. 

2) Some family assistants liked the expanded role as group leader and were 
able to initiate plans for small, home-based groups. 

3) Cooperation with other agencies was unsatisfactory when objectives were 
incompatible but often worked well if both groups clearly understood how 
they could support and not duplicate or defeat each other^s efforts. 

4) Some people who had been "families" getting individual attention were 
attracted to groups for instruction in sewing, cooking, and home manage- 
ment. This method was not tested for more abstract aspects of money and 
home management. 
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5) No groups moved from instruction in homemaking to social action during 
the period of study. 

6) Family assistants needed a lot of staff help in preparation initially. 
They also derived support by working in twos or threes and th'^ees and 
with a group worker available but in the background. 

7) The group instruction was of interest primarily to families who would 
be classified as Type I and 2, and rarely to a multiproblem farni !y. 
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VII. INTERACTION WITH COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 



Prior to the arrival of the Cornell-OEO Project in the community there had 
been a history of youth gang wars, ethnic frictions as new nationality groups 
inoved in, diffuse leadership, and limited community participation in matters 
affecting the entire area. The 1958 school strike provided the occasion for 
focusing concern about a shared problem that was close to home for a large 
number of families with children To many people the school crisis provided 
the opportunity for coming to know their neighbors through vorking together. 
From that point on, according to the project director, there was a new tone 
to the corrmunity. By this he rreant that there was a better commjnity spirit 
and people felt that their voices could be heard. 

Howevei"^, the situation was not one of complete harmony and unity. The 
Community Progrc-^ss Corporation (the local anti-poverty board) for the larger 
South Brooklyn area was in the midst of a factional dispute that resulted in 
the loss of professional leadership and organizational effectiveness. At 
one point it went into receivership. As a result the whole South Brooklyn 
area was handicapped by not having a mechanism for securing funds for anti- 
poverty programs available in other parts of the city. In addition, there 
was competition within the corrmunity for funds, programs, and jobs. Some- 
times this conipetition was friendly; other times it was less than friendly. 
As a program funded entirely by the state, the CorneM-OEO Project did not 
have to compete with other organizations dependent on the city Human 
Resources Administration and the local Conrimunity Progress Corporation. 

it became increasingly clear to the leaders in community organ izations that 
accomplishments of any magnitude would require greater grass roots partici- 
pation as well as more coordinated effort by people in leadership positions. 
Even the local leaders had difficulty convincing their neighbors that time 
spent in organizing for social or political action would pay dividends. 

CORNELL-OEO PROJECT PROVIDES A FOCAL POINT 

In preliminary discussions between project representatives and local organ- 
ization leaders it was clear that the local leaders welcomed a project that 
would mean jobs for a considerable number of local people. 

In addition to an employment opportunity and one-to-one services to be 
provided to community residents, the project brought a nu:Tiber of elements 
that were to make a contribution to the community. Possibly these less 
visible contributions might be of more lasting value in solving community 
problems than the clearly evident short-term benefits. Many of the activ- 
ities described here were undertaken in response to the recognition that 
the most acute problems besetting people could not be solved on an individ- 
ual basis alone. They required joint organizational effort and the 
attraction of resources from outsidej the area. 

An important aspect of .the project was the proposed professional staff 
that would add significantly to the trained leadership available to work 
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on corrmun i ty problems. The director, particularly, had great sensitivity 
to community needs and concern for strengthening corrmunity organization 
beyond the minima! project obligations. With secretarial help available 
and a flexible though modestbudget he could offer to handle such .organ i za- 
tional details as getting out a mail inn or arranginfj for a meeting place 
on short notice* During the first year of the project he was; kept/busy 
establishing the project and integrating it to the point where the other 
key staff could handle training and service at the individual level and 
leave him relatively free to work at the second or community level. 
During the final stage of the project, when his office was in the imme- 
diate area and the size of the project operation had stabilized, a 
substantial part of his time went into community organization efforts. 

Recruiting reliable leaders frcm existing cofT'munity groups to be trained 
and employed as family assistants in the new project may have temporarily 
weakened some organizations, but in the long run it probably strengthened 
them by adding to the local pool of resident leadership potential. A few 
were "borrowed back'* for a 'few weeks by programs in which they had worked 
before. The leadership training given toward the end of the project was 
specifically intended to increase the effectiveness of the local residents 
as they moved on into other organizations. 

Another element provided by the project was access to the expertise and 
sources of information that could be tapped at Cornell University and the 
New York State Office for Community Affairs. Arranging for consultants 
from Cornell to advise on housing programs most likely to be workable for 
the area at that time was a service to other;.\groups working on housing as 
well as an indication of +he project's concern about community level 
problems. Related to this aspect was the opportunity given to local 
leaders to attend meetings and to talk about area problems a "^d aspirations 
with local and state political leaders who visited the project. 

The project activities provided the occasion for many discussions with 
leaders of other groups. This enabled leaders to get better acguainted, 
to learn to trust each other, and to share experiences and skills. There 
were get-acquainted teas for each new class of trainees, graduation cere- 
monies followed by social events, and fashion shows. All of these were 
occasions when community people were welcomed. At the organizational level, 
arranging for use of space and other facilities of local organizations 
brought staff members together. In addition, there were many contacts with 
the staff of branch offices of city-wide agencies like the Social Services 
Department and the OEO-Legal Services Office. The constant turnover in 
these offices prevented these contacts from developing into closer personal 
wor ki ng re I at i onsh i ps . 

THE INTERAGENCY COUNCIL 

Perhaps the contribution of greatest satisfaction to the project director, 
and possibly of the most long-term significance, was the project's part in 
bringing together the organizations serving the immediate project area. 
At first, meetings of leaders and staff from area organizations and 
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agencies were called simply for an "'exchange'-of , information. Later, an 
Interagency Council was formed .with .re.gii;! a r^-rrB^ an agenda 

and a calendar ot area events . "VCcorid rnatno^^^ planning was one of 

the initial goals. After the f^irst f evv»> meet i ngs a more vigorous attack on 
corrnion problems planned,. The group a.greec, to. ^work together in writing 
proposals to try to get money ' to i ncr^asV: day care facilities. This vvas a 
need that had been ta I ked 'about • for yearB^- fed;t,';c0 get far wi+houl 

joint effort and endorsement. Work. a| so. was^begun. to br i ng in a program to 
help drug users. Drug use was rising;: at an alarming rate all over New York 
Ci1y during this period and families In ,the area were deeply concerned 
about their young people. 

The organizations and ind i vidua! s-brdugR+cfbgether; in this council were 
pub I ic school personnel , church- I ead^rs / t^^e pPQ^VGoTony-'^cu^ 
Brooklyn Neighborhood Houses, the ' foca;l^'6i^nch o'^f the" YWCA , the Brooklyn 
Heights Community Center^ and the va ri'ous-' parer.t Cjroups af^fi Mated with 
these local organizations. Ail---ihe churches repr'^sented had concerns with 
service programs, day care, medical, eduQpt ion'^l . or . recreat iona I services. 
Groups were added as the councj I devel opfei^" -a more., forma I structure and 
ccmrr.on concerns were recognized. Wh i le t,he^ ,pr^^ could be a 

catalyst and a communication coord inatOf.^!^^fT^-^-theseeffo to revitalize 
the community, his major endeavor , was""-teSenc<>apage organizations wi.th a 
permanent base in the area to pursfJe- ne.t^.'h'bGrhood improvement in a con- 
certed way. As a separate organ i zat ion , . wi th'^on I y temporary funding from 
one year to the next and a planned iTf e of less than three years, the 
project could not act as sponsor .of '.s<L'Qjng-^erm. project like a day care 
center or a housing development. ^How6V^lC^,VMt-' c^^^ bring people together 
and help f i iid technical advice. At the^-^end. of the project it looked as if 
the interagency Council was wel I enough established to continue after the 
departure of the project staff.- ' i'^S;/ : '■\ 

RANGE OF CCrWNITY ORGANI ZAT lONAL ,.AGTiVi.TY 

Organizational activity was carr ied ■^Qn.,,;^prt-. tw^ levels, some within the imme- 
diate neighborhood and some in a KMder.co^ There were innumerable 
interchanges w«th the other agencies.; servi ng the immediate project neigh- 
borhood. The formation of the ;:hn;tera§^"f3ySy^ Counc i I ha? already been 
described. Particularly close workf-ng a/:rangements developed with three 
organizations: th^ Cuy I er-Warreh Gom^my the Colony-South 
Brooklyn Neighborhood Houses apd--the -nearby elementary school, P.S. 38. 

Colony-South Brooklyn was a yputh.f^cl'\r§creqt.to.n center, that conducted 
programs in its own building andrajso^^ln corrmunity space at the two hous- 
ing projects. This was the base of the' Headstart Mothers^ Clyb to which 
several family assistants be!.ong4d^\" Sf^"3ce was rented for special events 
and there was constant exchange' 'Between -yhe professionals of the two 
organizations. . 

Two programs which the Cornel) -0£0"was''Tnstrumenta I in bringing into the 
neighborhood were af f i I iated •w-Mth -Co lony-Sbuth Brooklyn instead of being 
set up as completely i ndependant 'organ I z^ypns like the Cornel l-OEO Project 
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itself. These were the summer 4-H programs in 1969 and 1970 and the e<pand6d 
Nutrition Education Program that began in 1970. 

There was constant contact with the nearby elementary school, P.S. 38. These 
contacts were with both the school staff and with the director of the related 
Parents' Lounge. This parent-school participation group was supported by 
Title I ESEA funds and had space for meetings in Wyckoff Gardens. Some 
family assistants concentrated their attention on this organization, intro- 
duced consumer education material into the program and offered help to indi- 
vidual members. There was constant pressure to improve instruction in the 
school and to intervene when injustices were reported. 

The only organization in the imn)ediate area with an ongoing consumer educa- 
tion program was the Cuy I er-Warren Community Church. The nonprofit 
Consumers Club was one of the many serv ices ..sponsored by the church. Club 
members could buy fresh fruit, vegetables, and meats advantageously once a 
week since the club was able to buy on a wholesale basis. Some family 
assistants were already members and others joined and encouraged families 
they contacted to take advantage of this opportunity. . Cuy I er -V.'arren was 
the organization with the greatest potential for service rivalry, and effort 
was made to avoid encroaching on service areas already adequately covered 
by that group. Some limited attempts at joint planning were made, such as 
the presentation of food preparation workshops in the fall of 1971, but the 
most frequent and workable coMaboralion was rental of space for Cornel l-OEO 
Project events and cooperation in publicizing them. 

The immediate area served by the project centered around the two housing 
projects. It was part of the larger area served by the South Brooklyn 
Community Progress Corporation, the Red Hook-Gowanus Health District and 
local school district number 15, each with different boundaries. One of the 
problems faced by the neighborhood leaders was to find wayo to be effective 
in securing representation and influencing decisions made in the larger 
community which itself is only part of Br.opkl'yn. 

There were many opportunities for cooperation with the Health District and 
the City Social Services Department in addition to helping individual 
families obtain benefits. Contacts with the Senior Citizens Center in 
Wyckoff Gardens were frequent. This center was supported by the Social 
Services Department and intended to serve the entire Red Hook-South Brooklyn 
health district. 

Family assistants were invited to help at the Health Department booth at the 
neighborhood nutrition fair sponsored by the Social Services Department in 
May, 1970. The family assistants helped with the booth, made cookies and 
prepared orange nog from donable food supplies. They also distributed 
samples and gave out recipes. They prepared raw vegetables as an example 
of family snack items. 

Later they were asked to help recruit and preregister people for a three-day 
health fair. This was a diagnostic service coordinated by the Brooklyn 
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Unit, American Cancer Society, and I! medical and community or-gan i zat ions 
and agencies participated. 

The project director v/as publicity chairman for the fair and key staff and 
family assistants spent many hours ringing doorbells to encourage attendance. 
They v/ere discouraged by finding few people at home or willing to answer the 
door but had the experience of working as part of a complicated event that 
lasted several days and attracted between 2,000 and 3,000 people. 

The Health Department also enlisted the family assistants^ help in spotting 
houses where there were likely to be lead poisoning cases, as part of a case 
finding survey in high-risk areas. 

The area in which there was the most effort to be influential was in the 
election of the com.munity school board. The lesson of the spring, 1970 
elections had been that too many candidates from the minority groups in the 
project area had divided the votes and defeated each other. In the following 
winter interest in concerns of parents in other parts of the district was 
cultivated. However, the problem of obtaining representation on the district 
board had not been solved. 

Several family assistants were on the local committee appointed bv the city 
planning board to represent the project area. They found these meetings 
discouraging because there were no immediate results. This group of family 
assistants may have been the source of some of the feel i ng that the needs 
were known and that no more studies of the area were n^teded. 

There was some success in making use of resources from outside the area. 
The project obtained the use of the mayor's free bus program for transpor- 
tation to a state park a1 least once. Project personnel also found out how 
to obtain voting information from the League of Women Voters when unable to 
get it from the Board of Elections. 

The existence of the project introduced some ideas that may bear fruit. 
For example, the apartment used, by the project as the center of teaching and 
service activities was set aside after the project ended for the use of 
adult education programs sponsored by the public schools. This is a first 
for the New York City Housing Authority and schools. 

It is too soon to tell what the long-term effect of the project has been. 
However, the part that the project staff feel is most likely to be of real 
benefit to the people in the area is the strengthening of relationships and 
the growth of skill and confidence in working together on common concerns. 
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VIII. INTERACTION WITH CORNELL PERSONNEL 



The New York State College of Home Economics has skilled teaching 
and research personnel who are concerned with human development 
and the quality of the human environment. Food buying, nutrition, 
care and selection of clothing, housing, housekeeping practices, 
money monagement, family relationships, and child care are areas 
in which the Ccl lege can actively contribute relevant information 
and assistance tc urban low-income families. The leaders and 
fami I ies cooperating in the project can bring to the attention of 
the iJoliege i nformat ion , about the depth and complexities of 
problems related to these areas. (26, p. I) 

The official commitment of the College opened the way for faculty and staff 
to have a part in the project if they wished to do so. The program content 
and subsequent community feedback suggesting revisions made some faculty 
members^ specialties more directly relevant than others. 

FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN TRAINING 

The nev/ly assembled on-site project staff, the project director, assistant 
director for training and service, and two group workers visited the College 
The course outline was set but Miss Suzanne Matsen, in char'ge of training, 
solicited help on specific topics and teaching methods. The project staff 
met informally with departments to present their hopes and plans for the 
project as well as the training outline. Attendance at these meetings was 
voluntary as was participation of any kind in the program. 

Some faculty offered to assist with one or m.ore training sessions. Others 
indicated their willingness to make a visit to determine v;hether they could 
best participate by teaching or providing materials and content for Training 
Faculty members^ initial reactions seemed to depend to a great extent on 
their individual feelings about the low-income urban dweller's plight and 
their own views of their professional obligations. 

Over the lifetime of the project visits were made to the site by Cornell 
staff for many different purposes, as shown in the attached chronological 
list. The most frequent purpose was to teach one or more sessions in the 
training course for the paraprof ess iona I s . 

The research staff canvassed r^l ' who visited from April to December, 1969 
and found that 28 out of <6 visits were made for purposes directly related 
to teaching. The trip to New York City to teach from two to four hours 
usually meant catching an early plane, a tv;o*-hour trip by public transpor- 
tation from Newark to the demonstration apartment in Wyckoff Gardens, and a 
late return to Ithaca. Preparations took a day or more when special visuals 



"See footnote I c.i p. I. 
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wore made. Altogether, the Col lego, throur]h faculty activity, mnde a sub- 
stantial contribution of professional time and energy to the'success of the 
tra ! n i ng program . 

In return, the faculty had an opportunity to try out nevi teaching mft'erials 
with a live audience, to broaden their perspectives through face to face 
discussions of practical urban heme management problems, and to assess pos- 
sibilities for usefii' research and program planning. 

On-site eaching had its rewards as well as its frustrations. The women in 
the cir _.es were most appreciative of new information presented in an easily 
understood manner when if seemed to them -elevant to their situation, and 
were warm and generous in their response. Late planes, classes whose members 
had a limited command of English, and less time allotted than the visiting 
teacher had prepared to use were frustrations that came to be accepted when 
working with the program when it was first starting. 

Once the program got under way,~ invitations to come to the site were guarded 
and limited to people with a reason for being there. Visiting just as 
"sightseei ng*' was discouraged because of resentmien by f am i I y^ ass i stants , 
iack of space in the teaching apartment, and lack of Mme to ''entertain/' 
The director for training said later she realized, but could do little 
about, the fact that people had misunderstood at times when she had to take 
care of her class and other urgent administrative duties and was forced to 
ask guests, v/ho had come 300 miles, to wait. 
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STUDENT EXPOSURE TO URBAN PERSPECTIVE 



Participation by Cornell students was severely limited by the suspicion with 
which outsiders were viewed a5 wel I as by time and space. 

One group of students from Professor Harold Feidman^s class cn poverty 
visited the site during the 1970 i ntersess ion. On that occasion the key 
staff and some family assistants spent the day with the students. The 
project director was reluctant to ask community people to cooperate with 
students, knowing. the negative attitude toward questions by outsiders, es- 
pecially research data coliectfon. He felt the presence of students would 
be helpful only if they could stay long enough to become known and trusted, 
probably a minimum of three months. One graduate student employed by the 
project worked during the summer of 196^ at the site and a few other students 
accompanied' visiting facultyas assistants. 

The major contribution to Cornell students' perspective came from the talks 
on the campus by key staff and family assistants. The project director was 
particularly in demand because in addition to being very articulate, he had 
a grasp of official city structure along with agency organization and the 
local resident viewpoint. 

The contribution of the family assistants in these sessions was to bring 
life to the picture of urban problems that too often was Mkely to be 
statistically sterile. Their reports on their encounters with the del i very 
systems for human services n-^eded by community residents were especially 
vivid. They also were colorfully articulate in describing the problems of 
their neighborhood once they got over their timidity. They demonstrated 
first hand in a most convincing fashion the capacities of the paraprofes- 
sional as wel!. The director felt these trips were stimulating and instruc- 
tive for the family assistants. Key staff and family assistants held 
sessions to plan their presentations. Everyone shared the excitement of the 
trip. Later, reports were made to other family assistants so all came to 
know more about the Col lege and the concern academic professionals had .for. 
the urban dwel I ers' problems. 

Key staff and family assistants also contributed to College conferences on 
revising publications for the use of lov/-income families and planning a 
nutrition education program. 

ADMINISTRATORS' FORMAL AND INFORMAL CONTACTS 

Adninistration of the project required many conferences both in Ithaca ana 
New York. Reconciling busiriess off.'ce requirements with the less formal 
style in the project area tcok many hours. 

College administrators were frequently honored guests on ceremonial occa- 
sions in South Brooklyn, particular I y graduation exercises and political cr 
semipol i tica I visitations. All these occasions were opportunities for i,n- 
formal exchange of information, which contributed to understanding on both 
sides. This meant that the project provided the College administration 
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The Dean presents a graduation certificate 
to a new family assistant 



with a chance to learn something about the adaptations greriioi involvement 
in urban activities would require. V/hile much was made of special events, 
such as graduation and fashion shows, the style of interpersonal relations 
was informal. Communications had to be priinarily by word of mouth, not 
writing, from the top of the organization to the bottom. 

Telephone or face to face conferences with on-site staff gave the College 
administrator the immediate local reaction to plans. It was this crucial 
give and take that was missing in preproject action and research planning. 

To convey the sheer number and scope of the interactions a list has been 
compiled enumerating the major visitations by project staff to Ithaca and 
also by Cornell staff to the South Brooklyn site. Entries include faculty 
teaching trips, students visiting the site as prrt of course work and South 
Brooklyn staff .participating in classroom panels or giving lectures to 
students . 



RESEARCHERS VIEWED WITH CAUTION 

Opportunities for use of the project as a base for research unrelafed to 
irr.mediate project goals was minima!. !n this respect the project could not 
be considered a prototype for an urban field station. However, College 
staff learned something about the reality of urban research, just as 
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prcqram planners learned about the pragmatics of urban program undertakings. 

Though the often mentioned community resistance to research never fully 
abated, there were two research efforis that came about in cooperation with 
the South Brooklyn project. Initially it was hoped that project data or 
supplementary data gathering on the site might provide material of suffi- 
cient quality for M.A, or Ph.D. theses. Two graduate assistants in Ithaca 
v/ere included in the project budget to help process routine data from the 
site. This use of graduate student time was relatively unproductive for 
both student and project, so w^s dropped in the third year of the project. 

Once the program was launched, the community and family assistants' a'^titude 
toward all research was clearly declared,. Neither student nor faculty • 
research would be welcome unless a clear and quick individual or cofrmunity 
oayoff was highly probable. One family assistant expressed the feelings of 
nany in these words; 

Vie don't want students or university researchers coming into our 
homes to snoop around just to see how poor people liv/e. If you 
want to come in. and cati show me how answering your questions or 
talking witn you is going to help rr.e I might think about it if 
it looks worth my while, but otherwise, you just keep outi 

In the years 1967 - 1969 black groups had initiated campaigns of active 
resistance to participation in research elsewhere in New York City. This 
resistance was especially directed toward university aff t I iated researchers , 
Some South Brooklyn residents believed that investigators were writing books 
that might enhance the author's academic career, but failed to help the (ow- 
i ncome person who cooperated, 

RESEARCH ENDORSED BY ON-SITE STAFF 

The two research products that grew out of the project are all the more 
impressive given the hostile climate. The idea that research v/as simply 
systematic fact finding was stressed repeatedly by the research staff. 
A small appliance price survey and housing renovation survey were conducted 
by project staff and the family assistants who helped found those activities 
interesting and instructive. On 1he other hand, similar fact finding about 
the project's impact on the community was perceived as threatening, so was 
rejectee outright. 

Laborat ory Tes ting of ConsuTior Textile Products 

Professor Evelyn Stout, a national authority on textile testing as related 
to consumer education, participated in the training program to cover topics 
in her area of pi^of ess i ona I Intercast, As part of her presentation she 
shopped locally for curtains readily available to residents in project area 
stores af^d tested them for colorfastness, strength, f I ammab i I ity , and 
dimensional stability. She wns then able to offer many pointers on price 
in relation to wear quality that had local relevance. Building on the 
family assistants' interest in the research-based facts presented, Professor 
Stout tested children's underclothing that was also purchased in area stores. 
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Items labeled as preshrunk and washable were intensively washed in the 
laboratory. The shrinkage after each consecutive laundering was shown 
visually by mounting items on hardboard and tracing their outlines. The 
continued reduction in size c I ear- 1 y. var i ed from brand to brand. This 
demonstration vividly conveyed the importance of reading labels and shop- 
ping with certain properties in mind. The graphic examples were used in 
later training sessions by the on-site teaching staff. Professor Stout 
and her student assistants also ran laboratory tests on the appearance and 
durability of children's snow suits following launderings. This research 
contributed to the e-^'f ect i \'eness of teaching. In addition, Professor 
Stout's students gairied sore research experience through her work with the 
project's practical consumer problems. 

Professor Stout and Mrs'. Regina Rector also presented information on 
upholstery fabrics, rug care, and stain removal based on laboratory work 
done especially for the project. 

Thesis Research on Change 

Mrs. Mildred Konan, a Ph.D. candidate in developmental sociology at Cornell, 
held one of the graduate ass i stantsh i ps on the project in 1969-70. She had 
worked on the site during the summer oP 1969 as a participant observer, 
collecting data through informal means for the project. Because of her 
summer in the community and close affiliation with the project, the project 
director gave her permission to make a presentation to the family assistants 
requesting cooperation in her thesis research. Mrs. Konan wished to study 
the interaction of fami iy assistants and families, especially the extent to 
which greater frequency ^.f interaction increased the fami I ies' knowledge of 
home management and concern for the community. This research included some 
interviews with community families as well as fa^iil'/ 3ssistants. Inter- 
viewing was possible only through the intercession of the family assistants 
who described the activity to thc^- families and got their consent. This . 
research is summarized in tho Supp i ementary Report No. 4, Paraprof ess i ona I s : 
Planned and unplanned change in e l ow-income community and in Mrs. Konan 's 
thesis. (19) 

4-H EXTENSION: THE YOUTH COMPONENT 

The existence of the project in South Brooklyn, with the opportunity it 
provided for making contacts and trying out ideas, made it the location for 
other Col lege projects. 

Interest in work with area youth was voiced quite early by community members 
participating in the Cornel l-OEO Project. This expression of interest 
coincided with a long-term desire on the part of College administrators to 
include a youth component in the project if the opportunity arose. The 
associate dean for public service and continuing education of the College of 
Human Ecology and the director of Cooperative Extension recommended action 
to respond and the dean of the College allocated funds to employ two Cornell 
students to conduct a youth program during the summer of 1969. With funding 
assured, the way was open for Ithaca 4-H staff to discuss specific activities 
with the Cornel l-OEO staff and other people in the South Brooklyn community. 
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^orrmunity youth were enthusiastic about the summer program 
P reliminary Planning Discussions 

A 4-H Extension leader, James Spero, went to South Brooklyn in April, 1969 
for discussion with the Cornell -OEO staff and leaders of other community 
agencies. He described programs based on 4-H materials that had interested 
boys and girls in urban areas in Westchester, Nassau, and Suffolk counties. 
These suggestions seemed to get a good reception and strong inieres"^ was 
evidenced. Most social and educational programs for youth in the area were 
run by the Colony-South Brooklyn Neighborhood Houses, Incorporated, that 
was also the contracting agency for federal, state, and city programs. The 
Cor ne I I -OEO .d i rector was a former Colony House program director so there 
were close ties and rapport between the two groups. It was agreed that 
Colony House would provide an appropriate setting and that a now organiza- ' 
tional structure was unnecessary. 

The Cornel l-OEO Project staff made a formal request to the state 4-H office 
for a youth program to be a component of the project. Cornel l-OEO was 
administratively responsible for the 4-H youth progra^v^ which waj. run for 
two successive summers in 1969 and 1970 in conjunction with the summer day 
camp proqram of the Colony-South Brooklyn Neighborhood Houses, Incorporated. 

Program Scope 

The first summer, about 100 children aged eight to 13 participated in 
sessions on sewing, plant science, chick incubai'ion, and embryology. 
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Classes were held in the Parents' Lounge of Wyckoff Gardens. The second 
year, cooking, electricity, and woodworking were added to the program. 
About 150 children aged six to 12 participated in the classes which were 
held this time in the Corr.munity Center of Gowanus Houses with four students 
in charge. The summer program ended with a field trip to Cornell Un/versiiy 
for the older children. Both years participant enthusiasm was high but the 
Cornell students in charge of the classes faced many operational problems 
such as scheduling, space availability, and equipment. Some of these grew 
out of the sheer number of youths involved. Others stemmed from last 
minute changes in plans and human fallibility in the running of the day 
camp program. 

By the middle of the first summer, it was concluded it would be necessary 
to have a full-time Extension agent in New York City if extension youth 
programs were to succeed there. 

Community Reactions 

The 1969 New York City summer program was evaluated by the Community Devel- 
opment Agency as one of the four most outstanding summer programs for young 
people in the entire New York City area. 

In 1970, the parents of the participating children were interviewed to get 
their reactions to the program. They seemed quite interested and apprecia- 
tive of the 4-H program. Plants grown and. items sewn were brought home. 
The hatching of chicks was discussed as were portions of the cooking 
classes. The parents* general attitude seems to have been that the youth 
needed to be exposed to different kind- of experiences to broaden their 
horizons. The parents said the information and activity in 4-H was differ- 
ent from that of other groups and their children did not get this type of 
information in school. The director of the Colony-South Brooklyn Houses 
was particularly enthusiastic about the field trip to Cornell in 1969, 
probably because he felt it might awaken the children's interest in going 
to college. At Cornell, however, some staff- felt the children were not 
old enough to benefit from the trip to the campus. 

Through the convergence of several interests, the 4-H division had an 
opportunity to present its programs in New York City. The Cornel I -OEO 
Project was eager to have a youth component, the community was enthusi- 
astic, and the 4-H staff was interested in working in the city. The 
project's contacts provided an entree for the 4-H program and helped in 
communicating with local people about its effectiveness. 

Continuing Cooperation 

The 4-H Extension staff have continued their involvement in New York City. 
This has taken the form of the appointment of a full-time Cooperative 
Extension specialist in the fall of 1970 through whom contacts with other 
city agencies have been increased. In the urban setting, the emphasis of 
a 4-H Extension program i s on providing ^'educat iona I experiences and teach- 
ing materials to enrich the programs of existing youth agencies" by 
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offering College-prepared materials and short training courses to program 
leaders rather than on direct administration of youth programs. 

BASIS FOR FUTURE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION EFFORTS 

The long-term value of the project to both the College and the South 
Brooklyn community was indicated toward the end of the project by Miss 
Lucinda A. Noble, associate dean for public service and continuing educa- 
tion. College of Human Ecology, Cornell University, 

The experience and insights gained from the Cornel l-OEO Project 
have been invaluable to members of administration who have 
provided counsel on other projects in the state such as Turnkey 
projects in Rochester and Albany and the total development of 
the expanded nutrition education program in the state. Of par- 
ticular value was the experience of recruiting, training, and 
employing paraprof ess i ona I s as part of a teaching team. 

It is hoped that the Cornel l-OEO Project in South Brooklyn can 
be the beginning of a Cooperative Extension Office — operating 
in much the same way as Extension offices operate in counties 
upstate. This would mean that there would be cooperative fund- 
ing from local an9*"5tate sources, as well as federal. It would 
also mean that a local advisory board v.'ould advise the staff on 
program scope and priorities with input from the New York State 
College of Human Ecology and the New York State College of 
Agriculture and Life Sciences. A continuing effort will be 
made in this direction for the year 1971-72, 

The Cornell-OEO Project has provided several spin-off efforts both for the 
South Brooklyn Community and for Cooperative Extension work. When the 
College and New York City Extension staff were exploring possible locations 
and sponsoring groups to establish expanded nutrition education efforts. 
South Brooklyn's Colony House was selected. This in large measure was due 
to the rapport and respect accorded the Cornell-OEO staff. 
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CORNELL PERSONNEL - PROJECT STAFF' INTERACTION 



1969 



Persons I nvol ved 



"C jcas ion 



March Albert Harris, Jr. 
Suzanne Matsen 
Mary O'Neal (GW) 

Apr! I James Spero (C) 



Cory Mi II ican (C) 
and two students 

Cynthia Burton (C) 



Paula Eisner (C) 

Regina Rector (C) 

Janice Woodard (C) 
El i zabeth Wi egand (C) 
Lisle Carter (C) 



May Lucinda Noble (C) 

and others 

Al bert Harri s, Jr. 
Suzanne Matsen 

June Evelyn Stout (C) 

Regi na Rector (C) 

Suzanne Matsen 
Constance Mackey (GW) 



July-Aug. James Spero (C) 

Cheryl Casselberry (C) 

Theodolph Jacobs (C) 



Conference with col Ipje personnel from 
subject matter departments in Ithaca 



Talked to Wave I cidss about 4-H and 
f^ssibility of youth program 



Visited trainee homes as prearranged 

Observation and planning for training 
sessions with family assistants 

Visited project for observation 
Wave I training - infant behavior 



Wave I training 

Wave I tra fri i ng 
Wave I tra i n i ng 



f loor cover i ngs and 
f urn i ture 

storage devices 

money management 



Visited project in capacity of Vice 
President for Social and Environmental 
Studies 



Graduati on Wave I 

Seminar about project in Ithaca - 
Dept. of Human Nutrition and Food 

Shopping for fabrics with family 
ass i stants 

Conference with participating members 
of faculty on plans for second training 
sess i on 

4-H summer program 

4-H summer program - science education, 

sewi ng 

4;-H summer program - science education 
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1969 



Persons Invoived 



Occas i on 



July Rose SteidI (C) 



Mary Purchase 



Paula Eisner (C) 
Janice Woodard (C) 
Evelyn Stout (C) 
Regi na Rector (C) 

Cory Ml II lean (C) 



Albert Harris, Jr. 
Dorothy Smal I 
Constance Mackey (GW) 
Saundra Rivera (FA) 
Jean Sutherland (FA) 
Sonia Velez (FA) 



Visited project for observation and 
help with community problems 

Visited project for observation and 
ideas for future projects 



Wave 
Wave 
Wave 
Wave 



I.I 



I I 



training 
training 
tra i n i ng 
training 



Wave I I training - 



ch i ! d development 
storage devices 
removal of stains 
care of texti ies 
and upholstery 
utih'zatjon of space 
buying furniture 



I nternat iona I - 1 ntercu I tura I Conference 
at Cornel I 



Aug, 



Carlton Wright 

Dean Knapp (C) 
Lucinda Noble (C) 

Edward Smith (C) 



Visited family assistants' class 

Assemblywomen Connie Cook visited 
project 

Graduation Wave I I 



Oct. Benjamin Eriitz (C) 

Katharine Evans (C) 
Ronda Kotei chuck 



Graduate students served as housing 
consu I tants 



Suzanne Matsen 

Meri an Wigf al I -(FA)- . 

Margaret Gaffney (C) 



Albert Harris, Jr: 
PhyHis Morgenlarider (FA) 
Gloria Harewpod .(FA) : 



Albert Harri s, Jr. 



.Constance Mackey -(GW) 
Joyce Shorter (GW) 



Nutrition Education Conference at 
Cornel I 

In-service training - educational 

opportun iti es 

Participation on panel in Ithaca on' 
housing problems - Prof. Feldman's 
class^ ^Perspectives on Poverty" 
(Linda Lavine in charge) 

Spoke to Dean's class - "Man and 
Contemporary Society" 

Conference on educational materials for 
low- income families at Cornell, run by 
Marian Kira 
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1969 



Persons Involved 



Occasion 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec. 



Marjorie Washbon (C) •^-^-:/5H:^a^^ - food and nutrition 



Lucy Wood (C) 
(counselor) 
and others 

Jean McLean (C) 

Virginia Peart <C) 
Evelyn Stout (C) 
Jean Rector (C) - 
Da (ton Jones (C) ■ 

Eleanor Mackl in ,(C) 
Cory Mi I I i can (C) 



Marcena Ver Ploeg 
Monroe County 
Extension Home Ec. 



• Visited project for observation 



p 1;-^ S^wXng., w,p - three sessions 

-•^^;^'^*Wave J r\ training - care of floors 
* • Wave^-Hh tral ning - inexpensive curtains 
■ Wave 4 U training - childrens' clothing 

- problems of Puerto 
J/' RIcan and black children 

W^V-jp J l.| training - discussion on teenagers 
.v::.W3ve rl I I training - utilization of space, 
. buyi ng furni ture 



Wave Ml training - money management 



1970 



Jan. 



Feb, 



March 



Students from Prof. 

Harold Feldman's class v,.- ^ 

(C) "Perspectives^on^n-:-^^^ ^'"^^ 

Poverty" ' 

Helen Nelson (C) . „ ' Leaders on Nutrition Education Program 
Bettie Lee Yerka (C:) ■ ; from Cornell visited project 

-rt- ' Wave 1 & II in-service trai ni ng 



Cory Mi I I i^^^n (C) 
Marian Kiri icy 



- - .^^i/ is l^ted' project for observation 



Jean McLean (C) ' ' 
Evelyn Stout (C) 
Regina Rector (C) ^ 
He I en Nelson (C) 

Virginfa Peart (C) -. .y./. - '^-^^.^^.v* 
Margaret Gaffney iC)i \^.M::^Jr'-v^ ' 
Elizabeth Wiegand'. (G)- r . . 



^.:Weeting of key staff and faculty who 
""'tia'd v.i sited project 



ERIC 



Suzanne Matsen' " ' • - v^:;- ^ y-^'iM^) -f, 
Albert Harris, J r . ^P'^TrT 

Evelyn Bayo (GW) ^-^ /^^;-f?^^^ project to college faculty 

Santia Ruiz (EA) 
Dorothy Small (RA) 



Tfneetl ng 



1970 



Persons ! nvol ved 



Occasion 



March ■ Carmen Betty (FA) 
Pat Herbert (FA) 
Louise Reid (FA) 

Apri I Evelyn Stout (C) 



Report on project to college faculty 
meeti ng (conti nued) 

Reported to Brooklyn staff and family 
assistants on testing of garments 
purchased 



May Dean Knapp (C) 

and others 

June John Sterling (C) 

George Broadwel 1 (C) 
Roger Murphy 
Carlton Wright 

July-Aug. May Eng (C) 

Raymond Brown (C) 
Soni a Lopez (C) 
Denise Meridith (C) 



Graduation Wave IV 
Visited project 



Student leaders for 4-H summer youth 
program arranged by James Spero 



July Alberf Harris, Jr. 

Les Wright (GW) 
Gladys Lee (FA) 
Janet Ocean (FA) 
Mary Willi ams (FA) 
Mary Wood (FA) 

♦ 

Brooklyn Staff 

Aug. Rosemary Cot ding 

Martha Huntley 
Janet Ocean 
Jean Sutherland 
Anni e Ta I I ey 
Rc5a I ie Waithe 
Sadie Weems 
M- "-y Willi ams 
Phyllis Morgen lander 
Mr. Green 
Les Wright 
Dorothy Smal I 
Albert Harris, Jr. 
Bea Myers 

Headstart 
Margaret Smith 

Senior Citizens 



panel for Suzanne 
^^Consumer Education 



Part ici pat I on i n 
Matsen's class - 
in Inner City Programs" and Robert 
Babcock's class ^ "Rehabilitating the 
Culturally Disadvantaged^' 



Family assistants' vacation trip to 
Ithaca — OEO picnic, Taughannock Park 
8/19/71 
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1970 



Persons Involved 



Occas ion 



Cornel I Staff 



Aug. 



Sept. 
Fal I 



1971 



March 



Apri 



Nata I i e Crowe 
Margaret Gaffney 
Luci nda Noble 
Helen Pai 
Reg i na Rector 
Ethe I Samson 
James Spero 
Loi s Sti I we I I 
Jean McLean 
James Spencer 
Cory Mi I M can 
Edward Ostrander 
Martha Cheney 

James Spero (C) 

Lucinda Noble (C) 



Margaret Harding (C) 



Jane Knitzer (C) 



Albert Harris, Jr. 
Albert Harris, J r. 
Albert Harris, Jr. 



Family assistants' vacation trip to 
Ithaca — OEO picnic, Taugharmock Park 
8/ I 9/7 I 



Reported on summer program to staff 

Talked to Cornell seminar in developing 
sociology about project 

Article about project research fn 
Human Ecology Forum 

Visited project frequently regarding 
future proposal 



Attended In-Depth Week at Cornell for 
Extension staff 

Spoke to monthly meeting of Extension 
Club at CorneM 

Spoke in Rochester at N.Y.S. Home 
Economics Association 



C - Corne I I 

GW - Group Worker 

FA - Fami ly Assistant 

RA - Research Associate 

EA - Extension Aide 
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IX. PROJECT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



In order to carry on the service activities of the project, an organization 
strong enough to function under ambiguous and stressful circumstances had 
to be created. The decision to set up a completely independent organization 
rather than to try and become a new service attached to an existing organi- 
zation necessitated providing for all the administrative functions usually 
termed "staff" duties. 

ADMINISIRATIVE TASKS AND CHALLENGES 

The staff duties included policy formation, financial administration, per- 
sonnel administration (including recruiting, job description, training, and 
evaluation), intrastaff communication, and community relations. Though not 
itemizeo in the director's job description these tasks were his responsi- 
bilities. He had one Spanish-speaking secretary to help with the details of 
administration. All the rest of the key staff had broad and loosely defined 
service, training, and research assignments described in the appropriate 
sections of this report. The organization chart and complete roster of 
project employees appear in Appendix A. 

V^hile administrative functions are fundamentally much the same in all organ- 
izations, some of the conditions under which they had to be carried out in 
this project contributed to interpersonal tension. 

Some of the problems in administration of the project are discussed here not 
in the spirit of criticism, but In the hope of helping future project 
planners to anticipate and prepare to live with the reality of urban life. 

In general, the director's policy was to make those accommodations needed to ^ 
minimize difficulties while the temporary project was in operation. Hov;ever, 
in his recommendations for future project planning the director indicated 
that he preferred certain solutions to some problems other than those used 
in this project. 

Some aspects of the project that required administrative attention and 
c^daptation throughout the entire life oi^ the project were the newness and 
temporary nature of the project, spacs availability, language barriers, role 
ambiguity, the need to reconcile service and research demands, and the 
constant requirement of community relations. 

PHASES CHARACTERIZED BY PRIMARY ACTiViTY 

The project history can be divided into four major phases or time periods, 
each with distinct objectives, concrete achievements, and explicit problems. 
Problems are discussed in relation to periods when they required a great 
deal of attention. 

Definition of Four Phases 

The first phase was the period from January I, 1969 to mid-March, 1969. 
This was a tooling-up and launching phase in which the major tasks were 
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finding key staff and space in addition to establishing confidence, credi- 
bility, and v.'orkinq relations with existing corrmunity groups. 

In the second phase, mid-March, 1969 to May, 1970, the focus was on training 
of paraprof ess iona I s as well as initiating and providing service to community 
families. It was marked by rapid organizational growth from a key nucleus of 
six and a secretary in early March, 1969 to a maximum size of almost 50 
employees in May, 1970. This period was one' of stress, with intervals of 
excitement and disappointment. The staff clearly recognized these problems 
and mistakes, realizing that some had to be endured. 

The third phase, from May, 1970 to December, 1970 was one of problem solving 
through innovative solutions and relative stability of size. As solutions 
were found to some of the administrative problems, the director was freed for 
more activity involving community organization. 

The fourth and final phase ran from January, 1971 to June, 1971. The 
emphasis was on preparing participants to move into other jobs, to increase 
their feeling of worth, competence, and conf idence as job candidates and 
community citizens. Effort was also devoted to conscM dating community work 
that might have some lasting effect following termination of the project. 

In the first phase, major attention was given to establishing strong community 
relations in accordance with both the proposal mandates and the director's 
perception of priorities. 

One of the determining factors for the development of the project 
purpose and qbjective is the introduction and establishment of a 
working relationship with and within the community. The length of 
time needed to accomplish this is uncertain. (26, p. 10) 

The project director noted in the first six-month report, June, 1969 that: 

The overriding goal of the project was to develop a working partner- 
ship with a low-income community that would at one and the same time 
benefit the community and fulfill the objectives of the project. 
(27, p. 2) 

Other staff members learned to be sensitive to the need for cooperative 
relationships with other groups and to avoid creating unnecessary rivalries 
by duplicating existing services. 

Pressure to Demonstrate Credibil ity 

The director's previous af f i I iation wi th one of the major local organizations, 
and his generally cordial personal relationships with community people, made 
it possible for him to move more rapidly than an outsider through this 
initial period of getting acclimated to the area. During the early period 
key staff felt it was important to begin the active training and service phase 
quickly. There were two main pressures moving the staff in this direction. 
The first was the need to demonstrate to the cjmmunity that a number of local 
women really would be employed. Later, this objective seemed to have been 
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rrore appealing than the educatjonaJ goals of the project. Tho second wdS 
the need to derronstrate to the Mew York Stare Office of Corr.munity Affairs 
that in spite of delay in contract si on inc. it was possible fo^ a col I eae- 
sponsored project to have something tangible to show within the budget 
year. In retrospect, both the director and the assistant director felt 
that the preparatory period should have been longer. The director was well 
acquainted with the community, but there was much to learn about working 
with the academic bureaucracy on financial administration and prograin re- 
qu i remen"! s . Everyone i nvo I ved i n project concept ion had underest imated 
the time and energy required to set up the administrative routines or a 
entirely new organization staffed almost completely by paraprof ess i ona I s 
with limited work experience in service organizations. The director had 
headed new programs in other agencies previously, but in each of those 
situations the administrative framework already existed and the operation 
was ongoing. An attempt was made to stay "loose" as the organization 
developed, and to avoid setting up unnecessary or unduly elaborate pro- 
cedures. However., certain minimum routines were essential for the project 
to funci'ion. The assistant director felt that more time to talk to com- 
munity people at the beginning would have enabled her to make the training 
more relevant to the local situation. The realities of operating in the 
city brought irritations when furniture delivery and telephone installation 
were delayed, but these were minor problems in the long run. 

The decision to move rapidly into operation prevented the key staff from 
having time to get well acquainted with each other and to become familiar 
with the project goals and administrative routines. 

During an Interview in February, 1970, the project director made these 
comments . 

I think it^s necessary if weVe talking about giving college 
personnel, or staff responsible for programs some ideas, one 
of the main things is that you hire staff and get them together 
almost a month or maybe two months prior to the program^s getting 
started. They should get to know each other and go over the 
proposal and get to know what they^re doing quite well. You 
should give them notice that the program won*t pay for (certain 
things). And then there^s the idea of policy, supervisory train- 
ing, if they^re working with aides . . . 

. . . This period would have been especially good for the group 
worker. The group worker was the backbone for our program . . . 
they were supervisors ... If you have strong ones, you have a 
strong program and if you have weak ones you have problems. I 
think if we had had something I i ke a training program or a little 
sensitivity session — you know, real ly get to know each other — we 
would have found out Just what our group workers were all about. 
Could they handle certain situations? Knowing this, I would have 
geared some of the work, the assignments differently. 
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Administration of Fringe Benefits 

With the; beg i nn i ng of phase two, in mid-March, 1969, the key staff plunged 
right into selection and training of paraprof ess iona I s . The director par- 
tiripntPd. in several class sessions during the first week of training to 
explain relationships belucen the project, the College, and the OEO sponsors. 
He covered the forms that had to be filled out to comply with personnel 
requirements of the state college, the deductions that would be made from 
paychecks, and the fringe benefits. In addition, he had to arrange for 
Cornel I to deposit T.oney in a local bank In order to get the bank to agree 
to cash paychecks. Negotiation with the Social Services Department was 
neces.gary 'on" beha I f of those trainees who were welfare recipients. Special 
Irirarr^ements had to be made for payment of baby-sitting money in the absence 
' "fet-^f ree^day care facilities. Because rent in low-inccme public housing is 
. I.ip^ked b.y. formula to income, including baby-sitting money in the paycheck 
mightj.bave raised the family assistant's rent. Family assistants were re- 
luct a ht^f 6'^*^^^^ their arrangements with the housing administration for 
enriploym^'ht; in a temporary project. 'In addition, the baby-sitting money 
v^ouyti'-^iio^iii-^^ave increased her usable income, 

■CCMMUNICATION. 

-■Communicatiion' 'among staff members at the beginning of this period was in- 
formal and-;.3-pp The director knew most of the first group of 
trainees aincl they did not hesitate to approach him personally. Arrangements 
could be made to accommodate individual requests fairly easily.. With the 
rapid, growth of the staff, special arrangements to accommodate fndividual's 
work i ng. "hours or meeting times became less and less feasible. 

The key staff was in constant informal communication but weekly staff meet- 
ings became the formal means for short- and long-term planning, trying out 
- Ideas, -'Kdl ding policy ■ d i scuss ions, and coordinating of scheduled events to 
avoid cdilflicts. However, they were not often used for actual decision 
making. /Tentat-ive plans were discussed to provide the director with reac- 
tions before he made decisions, but these ideas were sometimes taken as 
dec i s ions- land leaked to family assistants, who at times became unduly con- 
cerned^ about issues or adions that were never to materialize. A major 
point was mado of holding family information confidential^ but there was 
no trad;},:t4on strong enough to require confidential treatment of staff 
meet i;ngv;-?^nf ormat.i on . 

An. addition^'l :;communication£i activity started in January, 1970, in the form 
"of .itioat^^^^ the entire staff that included all three waves of 

f anrirl y^^ass■f sta*nts'.' These ^ meet i ngs were used to report on special topics, 
'to *'d i scu'ss ■pi^n-i^'^^^^ improvement efforts, a'nd to announce project 

Vpol I cy or-^p\la'n'!%*:^ the purposes was to bring together all groups as 

one. staff tqheaS off rivalry that was beginning to cause hard feelings 
between the-irrn&f recently trained group and those who had been in from the 
beg i nning and^.regarded themselves as founders of the project and entitled to 
specia h'-reccgni+idn or pri vi leges. 



For the duration of the project ccmmun icat ion depended on face-to-face, 
vvord-of -mouth exchanges. A shortcoming cf oral coirmun i r,?t ion is that 
rumors could be spread easily and were difficult to stop. Distortions 
crept into even official communications. The director found that a 
general memo simply would n'^t be given serious attention Dy individuals, 
though a personal letter addressed to. a family assistant might be. 

Adm i n i st ration an d the Language Barrier 

Lack of personnel with proficiency in both English and Spanish was a 
constant problem in project adm ' n i strat i on as well as in teaching and 
service. Only two key staff members were truly proficient in both languages. 
In their cases there was little possibility of failure to understand or to 
be understood. But the other Spanish-speaking key staff members vyera more 
proficient in Spanish than English. Persons in these trans I ator ro I es held 
informal power positions because their interpretation of project policies, 
plans, and the intentions of the other key staff members would be what 
family assistants would hear. This situation gave the translator a personal 
following as a communication link. This type of clique formation apparently 
occurred in some instances and created power centers that made overall ad- 
ministration more difficult. As a group, the Spanish-speaking key staff 
members had ver/ different political outlooks and were not in themselves a 
clique. The need for a Spanish-speaking interpreter was genuine at times, 
but at other times it may have been exaggerated to maintain control. 

Encouragement of Free Expression 

There were times when it was considered important to encourage the more timid 
family assistants to speak freely. If key staff members attended meetings, 
their presence inevitably had a somewhat inhibiting effect. The director 
noticed this when he attended community meetings with family assistants, even 
though he encouraged them to speak for themselves. When decisions were made 
not to allow key staff to attend project meetings such as sensitivity or 
leadership training sessions, it was because freedom of expression was given 
higher priority than accuracy of translation. 

SPACE 

During the second phase, lack of space in which to run the organization be- 
came an urgent problem. Renting the apartment in Wyckoff Gardens had many 
advantages and permission to use it for training was regarded as a stroke 
of good fortune. As a teachi ng. apartment, it had the advantages of con- 
venience of location, security, reasonable cost, high statur., satisfactory 
maintenance, and similarity of equipment and floor plan to many of the 
family assistants' and families^ apartments. The living room, furnished 
with two large tables pushed together, straight chairs, and bulletin boards, 
was a good size for a class of eight to 12, with two to five staff, guests, 
and/or observers. The kitchen was small for more than two or three persons 
at a time. The single sink, stove, and refrigerator restricted total class 
participation and had to be used by taking turns. This arrangement may have 
limited the "teach-back" method that the assistant director folt should have 
been used more frequently. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF TEACHING APARTMENT 



Activity in the offices was distracting to classes or meetings because of 
the apartment's open floor plan. Even a partition between entry and living 
room might have cut off some of the noise and visual distraction when people 
came to the door. Ordinary conversation in the back rooms was clearly 
audible in the living room. 

Space Inadequate for Multiple Project Functions 

The major space problems came from the apartment^s use as general activity 
center for the whole project. One bedroom, equipped with files, telephone 
and desks, became an office used by the secretary and the assistant director. 
The second bedroom, also office-equipped with two desks and eventually a 
second telephone, was the only place for a conference or interview when the 
living room was in UF^e for a class or meeting. At maximum, the six key staff 
using this office included four group workers, the extension aide, and the 
research associate. Such close quarters made it almost impossible to avoid 
territorial encroachments and friction. There literally was no place to work 
(f all these staff were there at the same time, so hours were staggered. 
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Sines the teaching apartmenS" was the organization's heme base, family 
assistants came to the office for help. They talked to whomever was there 
about their concerns, not realizing that this rrigbt be regarded as inte» — 
ference that would cause resentment if the person consulted forgot to tell, 
the family assistant's group worker. Service effectiveness was at times 
curtailed because there was no space where a group worker could have regular 
conferences with family assistants. Neither did the setting encourage the 
family assistants to stop in before starting to work each day to talk things 
over . 

The family assistants had no room they could consider their headquarters, 
but had to share the same rooms used by everybody else. Therefore, they 
could not be encouraged to spend much time at the office except when they 
were included in planning sessions. They were expected to come in if they 
needed help or wanted to pick up pamphlets or recipes to give to families. 
The family ass i stants i th i n each training group got to know each other 
during class sessions and in-service sessions, but saw little of each other 
afterv/ard.. They seldom saw family assistants from other classes except at 
large meetings, workshops, or receptions. The first group of 12 used a 
closet to collect clothes for distribution to poor families, and in other 
ways seemed to feel very much at home in the apartment, To some extent, 
this was true of the second group, also. It was less and less possible for 
subsequent groups to consider the apartment theirs. By the summer and .fall 
of 1970, when 37 family assistants were employed, it was unrealistic to 
suggest that they all ccme to the apartment regularly. The rapid addition 
of personnel without corresponding addition of space was probably a detri- 
ment to development of total group unity. 

Anticipating space problems, the director began looking for additional 
office space in the area soon after the project started, but the investment 
in security measures that would have been required in a storefront were 
prohibitive for short-term use. Finally, in July, 1970, dur i ng the th i rd 
hase, the problem was eased by moving the director's office from Park 
lace in Manhattan to a second floor office on Hoyt Street, a few blocks 
from the demonstration apartment, in the same building with a program 
affiliated with Colony House. This move made the director more accessible, 
if saved him time in transit, and permitted more effective work with other 
community groups. 

The research associate had already been moved to the Manhattan office part 
time, where space, telephone, a typewriter, and typist were available. The 
moving. to Hoyt Street made it possible to have some family assistants ' 
assigned to work with her. However, she stiM had to spend seme time at the 
apartment to avoid losing touch completely with data collection. 

For meetings involving more than 20 people, and activity such as workshops 
where more than six or eight people worked on individual activities, space 
had to be renfed in one of the churches, the neighborhood house, or the 
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housing projects. Though this meant spending a lot of time taking equipment 
back and forth and resulted in dispersing the staff, ir may have increased 
the project^s visibility. When the research staff from Ithaca came to visit, 
v/orking space had to be found and staff time made available. 

PERSONNEL ADM I N I STRAT I ON 

The rapid growth of the organization during phase tvyo made personnel admin- 
istration a primary function of the project director. He was able to rn 
some of this activity over to the assistant director only during phase three 
when the constant pressure of training activity was eased. All key staff 
participated in the selection and evaluation of family assistants, as des- 
cribed in Chooter IV. Project rules about. s ic k ,! eave , vacation pay, and 
health insurance were all subject to College policy for nonacademic full- and 
part-time employees, ^-^ow strictly the rules were enforced was up to the 
director. The larger fhe staff became, the more necessary it was to 
administer rules equitably. The special adjustments that had been made at 
first were no longer possible. There were vacation days for the whole 
project that did not appear on the University calendar. Malcolm X^s birth- 
day and the period between Christmas and New Year's when children were on 
vacation, the whole project v/as closed. Personnel practices became a con- 
stant preoccupation. Routines had to be v^orked out with the Cornell business 
office so that the family assistants could get their checks promptly. 
Perhaps the most controversial personnel policy was a decision to deduct 
•family assistants* pay if they did not submit family visit reports promptly 
or if they did not appear at required meetings. This was first announced 
in February, 1970, was actually put into effect several months later, but 
was enforced on only a few occasions. 

In a broader sense, the director was iesponsible for staff morale and for 
supervision and in-service training of the key staff. He was conscious of 
the rise and fall of morale, and associated it with periods of intense 
activity, which tended to be exciting and purposeful, followed by slack 
periods when continuation of the project was doubtful. He relied heavily on 
setting short-term recognizable goals, such as workshops with an upper limit 
of three months followed by a special event. To the outside observer the 
number of special events, such as picnics and receptions, seemed excessive. 
But the director found this sort of special occasion provided motivation and 
stimulation that was a useful managerial technique. One of the major 
problems in the second phase was supervision. It was so critical that it 
will be discussed separately later. 

POLICY-MAKING MACHINERY 

The transition trom phase two to phase three was accompanied by a crisis 
that tested the project*s ability to survive and provides the best available 
example for discussion of policy making within the project. From the begin- 
ning^ the family assistants and some of the group workers expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the official goals or the project, feeling that the 
community had higher priority problems than heme management and consumer 
affairs. The response of College administration, political figures^ and 
project director has been described in earlier chapters. 
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The policy-making function and mechanics, other than personnel policy, were 
never clearly defined. The general objectives were determined by the agree- 
ment between the CCA and the Col. lege and the very general language, of the 
state legislation authorizing the project. Within the contract there was 
room for either broad or narrow interpretation of the kind of service the 
family assistants could provide in the name of the project, and the amount 
of project time that could be devoted by staff at all levels to activities 
not directly related to home management and consumer education. 

The director was in frequent touch with the associate dean for public service 
and continuing education. Comment i ng on the relationship between the on-si"te 
administration and the College administration's coordinator, the project 
d i rector stated : 

I think it was a very good relationship because we didn't know 
what we wanted or where we were going and Cornell gave us a free 
hand to find out. I think they weren^t aware of some of the 
externals — what was happening in the commun i ty ,• and as a result 
said, ''Al , go ahead and run a program - WeM I back you.*' They never 
came dov;n saying, "You can't do this, you can't do that." We had 
very good rapport, and that was between Cindy Cthe associate dean 
for- public service and continuing education] and myself. Director 
Smi th and the Co I I eg e dean were i nvo I ved but I had all my dealings 
with Cindy. It was a matter qf a memo, or I would just pick up 
the phone and say, "Cindy, try this on for size," and nine-tenths 
of the time she'd say, "Go ahead, Al," and she'd give me a sugges- 
tion. It was a grear relationship. 

There was no local governing board to whom policy questions could be sub- 
mitted, and no advisory group other than the staff and family assistants 
themselves. 

Speaking about program direction and policy, the project director noted in 
the same interview: 

It was a new organization and I think Cornel I was smart. They 
tread light. They didn't want to upset the applecart by putting 
restrictions on programs. They gave us enough line . . . ''Do 
what you have to do." That's why I'm saying, I don't know If the 
same effect would come about now because Cornell has learned 
certain things. You can see the result of CorneM~OEO in the 
organizational and managerial structure of the nutrition program 
in New York. 

... I think in a new program the on-site administration (or 
board) would have more influence . . . The next logical step is 
to have t community board. The community is getting more sophis- . . 
ticated and anybody, Cornell, or any institution, coming into the 
community now, is going to have to give the community some say . . 

During the first phase, this kind of policy making was not an issue. The 
assistant director for training assumed that family assistants would be 
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heipfng famflies by telling them about resources; therefore, she planned the 
first training course to include appearances by several agency representatives. 

Evolution o f Serv ice Po I icy 

The decision to spend most of the time on personal service and expediting 
with persons who did not appear to be much interested in consumer education 
-■^as not a clearly defined and announced decision. It evolved from the ex- 
perience of group workers and family assistants who approached families and 
found that people who were relatively immobilized, like the elderly, or 
overwhelmed by problems they could not cope with, were the most interested in 
having their services. By the time it was recognized as a clea»^-cut pattern 
of service, many of the family assistants felt they had made commitments to 
the families they were helping and did not know how to discontinue unproduc- 
tive v/ork without feeling guilty or having the family feel angry at being 
abandoned. Family assistants realized they really did not know how to steer 
a relationship toward teaching home management material if the family was not 
already interested* In each group of family assistants a few v^omen readily 
performed the teaching role. They tended to work mostly with families they 
already knew, or families who had heard of them and their training. These 
few did a lot of informal teaching from the first. 

Not only did the family assistants feel that expediting was the most useful 
thing family assistants could do, but also the group workers on the whole 
during phasetwo felt much the same as this quote by one of them which appeared 
in the June, 1970 Semiannual Report* 

I feel that home management and consumer education in any low- income 
community is a big farce; they manage better than most middle-class 
families could manage with so small an income, (27, p, 16) 

Shift Toward Emphasis on Education 

It was not until early in 1970 that the director felt he could insist upon a 
shift away from personal service and expediting and toward more teaching of 
home management and consumer topics. The immediate effect was on one-to-one 
contacts, but it also was reflected in an increase in teaching in group 
settings. This was a major policy change and has been referred to in the 
discussion of roles of family assistants and families served. It is worth 
examining from the standpoint of how it came about, the upheaval it caused, 
and the survival of the organization. Evaluation of an organization can be 
made in terms of how it weathers a storm and this was a real test, (33) 
Why the director felt it v/as necessary is not entirely clear. Probably this 
can be put down to a politicai sixth sense. By the winter of 1969-70, the 
director and key staff were acutely aware that the end of the project was 
not too far off and that any extension of this project or funding of a new 
project would depend on satisfactory completion of the terms of the current 
project and continued interest on the part of the College, In addition, 
there had been visits by state "p'^og'^srn auditors'' that the Ithaca research 
staff did not learn about until much later. There was some recognition 
that many of the family problems with which family assistants were trying to 
help were of long standing and totally beyond their capacity or that of any 
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Single indivia.Ual toiajl leviate. Moreover, by this time the director recoq- 
nized that on:1•^Hi^^^|,eJ^Jaf. the fami ly assistants had the leadership skilK " 
r.^.cessary to rea l;j ze'-th-eiT s^^ action goals even if outside support 
could be. foun.d. : AI,J;^56"f the^e considerations and probably others had a part 
in his decision., to. employ,, a the group worker for the fourth class of 
family assi stants/'a^man .whose specialty was leadership training for com- 
munity action,. S.imul tSn^ous ly, there were efforts to tighten up on account- 
ing for time, ^buf the- major decision to shift the focus of service did not 
go into -effect -fG>^§Hver^l-. weeks. It precipitated the resignations of the 
three young women-. vJho; had been group workers for the first three groups and 
led to some stpr.m.y sessions in which strong feelings about the focus of 
service got thbroughl y 'confused with differences of opinion about appro- 
priate relation.sb:ip%ietween fami ly assistants and supervisor. 

There were stveira I ^re^ij I tV z -By the end of July there were two group workers 
instead of fcur-fpr^ the four groups of family assistants so there had to be 
some regroup rng'^>'.:;^;he.,famir|y assistants had formed a grievance committee and 
established i t5^ rj^ghHt^ with the director. The focus of 

service did cha^ge^ iy^dropp i ng work with some of the multiproblem families 
and by not tak i ng .pn..ahy more for prolonged service. Perhaps most important 
t he. project had :'#emb^^^ it had enough internal strength to survive' 

a crisis. WltH^-f hi s crisis behind him, with two aroup workers willing to 
assume superrvisory roles, and with the assistant director taking over some of 
the deta I I s;:df- personnel administration, the director was more free to carry 
out the commun-i.ty^ organization tasks that he felt should have high priority 
if any of the prpject's efforts in the area were to survive. 

This crisis|p;rovide of techniques for intrastaff communication. 

Most aspects of the new emphasis were discussed in a key staff meeting, 
repeated in .distorted ways by key staff members to friends among the family 
assistants, and. ,f'inai ly announced to the whole staff. Loyalties were tested, 
cl iques were;vs|i:.engthened, and new perspectives emerged as the director 
maintained hjsV japs it ion. After several sessions, wi1h the day-to-day support 
of most of the .remaining key staff and the backing of the College administra- 
tion, equi li'brium was' restored. 

Project Staff- '- Co l lege Administrati on CoiTimunication for Long-Range Planning 

Long-range:;:p,lanin.ing and major decision making usually called for "summit" 
meetings.,- especi a I.I y when funding for the following year was involved. Some 
meetings were held in New York' City and several in Ithaca for consultation 
between :proJ,ePt;rdire.ctor and College administrators. Depending on the topic 
of -d I scyss ion,, these sessions sometimes included the assistant directors and 
additionfJ'?key:S^^^^^^^^ staff. Once the New York and Ithaca staff were 

well acqpaihfed, they made frequent use of the telephone. This communication 
line saved -rtiany? trips . 

SERVrlC€~ftESpF?CB::'R^ I L I AT I ON 

The need to ;¥ec5^nci le action and research activity required constant atten- 
tion . .i.Thi^ •*heme- had •'I ower priority than did policy issues on program 
directi^?n.;-\&3_th-'the director and assistant director for training and service 
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were consc ipusi'of the ob I r'^i^alyori ',i;c">a\'e a researcfi ccmronent and believed 
the Ccfleoe adninfstrat j\5rf'?was-i£.trcn.': in their surpcrt of this research 
activity. Operari ng./-i n^-t^^^feOTrpun it they were sensitive to ihr objections 
of the family ass i s.tap.t-:B;-ai^^ dr?^ in the discussion on hostility to 

research. Like anypner Tg*^^^^%cy Sta had sone se I f -consc i ousnes<^; abou + 
beinr the subjects of reseacfh^ and having their work evaluated by neonle who 
were not fully f ami I jy^^irf^be- pressures or constraints under which they 
were working. They -were fami h'ar with the educational rr^del of [)cfore-and- 
after testing but haid "-p'ot-^-w^/"^^^ with it in the context of social action 
research. They found •■the* resea^'ch activity very difficult to explain to 
family ass i stants "or" othSV^Jjil ^the community. The i-]ener,^l research approach 
outlined in the proposal had to be repeatedly revised in I ioht of the cir- 
cumstances. Therefbi^^^rfjo clear-cut research desinn could be d'j.^velcped and 
distributed to the an-s i f^; staf f : The research strarocy that was r^dcptod is 
discussed in Chapter X.-,-' ■■, 

Ko member of the on-s i te "^taf^f was- really in charge of planning research .ind 
able to explain it i_rr^"a rea.s^urrng .and convlncinn way. Because the main 
research staff viasi'in.^i^hach^.ifhie on-site staff were often in the position 
of having to defend^.t^?^^ of the research component in the day-to- 

day operation of the project. They had to insist upon compliance with seme 
of the requests for in format ion , and occasionally to arrange for interviews 
with a research staf;t: npe.ftiter^.^; Often they were not too sure of their own 
belief that this requesj" , was. npre important than other duties. The pressures 
created by the Ithaca research staff ' s requests for up-to-date records or 
supplementary i nior>m5-t40^^o'cces caused unnecessary friction when the 

distinction between '.t.h6'£:'s sen tli^j and optional data requests were not m-^de 
clear to the on-si tf^.^Vesearch'assoc i ate . This was especially true wheii the 
group workers felt they were being by-passed by the on-site research associ- 
ate's efforts to g^t reports^^^f rom family assistants. The group worke'^s were 
supposed to be d i reef 1^" . tn cKarg family assistants and resented it when 
they be I ieved their ^stjR^r^if spry'- author i was being ignored. They were in a 
position to hasten or "Impecfe "gat^' collection. 

The training dnd sery i c^^grp^ram itself was not determined by research con- 
siderations. Giv^n th^-'ctrcumstances, there was no attempt to set up control 
groups,- to have a un if o?'m";p.rbgf&^ for al I training groups, nor to attempt 
standardization of isetvlfc^ " acf iy ity . As has been amply documented, unique- 
ness of approach base3' rVd ^ in paraprof ess iona I s and in 
the families with v)h6r\j^\tfv^y'''^^ revealed distinguishable patterns but 
was not a constant, ■treatmen1;;..4 o/the traditional research sense. On the 
contrary, it was expected that short-term reccm.mendat ions on the basis of 
findings would be put 'into ef*f^ct immediately. The director found seme of 
the work of the resea:r.e;h;;^taf f helpful, especially development of application 
interview forms; a ■ surv..eyj0f, .wages pa id -v i s 1 1 i ng homemakers in other projects, 
and a project in whic:|:i\^i^!^!^jdeince"s of family assistants and families served 
were put in graph i•c^form-x^^•;.n^^ areas in the cortimunity not 
yet touched by the proj^c^.> . " 



Research Ccoperation Has Low Priority 



There was no doubt that most of the on-site staff regarded research activity 
as of lower priority than service to families, and data collection a nuisance. 
Most of the family assistants and some of the key staff were inclined to think 
of it as a separate activity, not realizing that there was no research other 
than that having to do with the actual operation of the project. At the close 
of the project, the director felt that in future projects the family assis- 
tants should be trained as research aides as well as family assistants, as a 
means of integrating the service and research function. The family assistants 
found fact-finding in price and housing surveys to be an interesting and 
worthwhile activity. But the distant Ithaca-based research operation that 
requested visit reports on their families was never viewed by the family 
assistants as comparable to these relatively unemotional activities. The 
director felt the intensity of the family assistants* objections to research 
had been greatly reduced during the final year of the project. The on-site 
research associate had the difficult task of providing liaison between the 
Ithaca research staff and the reluctant data collectors. The actual research 
plans and execution had to be changed as project developments dictated or 
permitted, so a number of preconceived ideas on how the research operation 
would work had to be abandoned. It was often a thankless job for the on-site 
research associate and probably a frustrating one for a person whose I'rain^ 
i ng was primarily in educational methods. In addition, it was hard for her 
to separate the research role from her role as the most able translator on 
the staff most of the time and therefore the person able to convey ideas to 
those less fluent in English. The on-site research associate had started as 
a group worker and had a great interest in the families with whom she and the 
first famiy assistants had started to work. She found it hard to turn over 
this work completely especially with Span i sh^speak i.ng people she had helped 
in rather dramatic circumstances. Later group workers may have felt she was 
looking over their shoulders evaluating their role performance- based on her 
experience at the project^s outset. They may have felt the same sense of 
^'1 was here first^* that later waves of family assistants felt about the first 
waves. For whatever reasons, some of the unpleasantness circled around her 
in the form of open clashes with other staff members and friction about 
responsibi I ities. 

PROJECT ^S TEMPORARY STATUS 

The temporary nature of the project cast a shadow over the third phase of the 
project and dictated activities during the fourth. There was concern and 
some tension even In the second phase about the future of the project. Some 
key staff hoped it would be continued intact and others wanted it to continue 
but in modified form. This was a topic of discussion while the 1970 legis- 
lature was in session and there was some doubt about the funding for the 
third year. In the summer and fall of 1970, the project director, with the 
help of College staff, spent a lot of time writing drafts of proposals and 
one was submitted to the legislature. This would have been a much smaller-- 
scale project, concentrat i ng on consumer education and interpreting informa- 
tion about community resources as a type of consumer education. When this 
proposal was turned down by the 1971 I egi s lalure i n a budget squeeze which 
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eliminated many high prJority services, seme staff members beqan planninn 
realistically for other jobs. Other participants, especially family assis- 
tants, clung to the nope that Cornell would, at the last minute, find some 
way to continue the project in its present form. 

The temporary status of the project had had an important influence on many 
decisions throughout its life. Discussion of the uncertainty of its future 
brought on periods of low morale. 

The overall proposal was a three-year demonstration project, but the funding 
by the legislature and the contract between the College and the CCA had to 
be renewed annually. Therefore, no ficnn ccmmftments could be made for more 
than a few months ai' a time. As mentioned in Chapter III, the contract for 
the first year was signed December 31, 1968, when the fiscal year was six 
months old; this delay created intense pressure to get the project started 
quickly. Later, in 1969, when the director was looking for ways to help the 
community get some of the outside funding needed to start day care facili- 
ties, housing projects, etc., it became clear that the role he could play 
would be that of catalyst. A temporary organization could not realistically 
be the local sponsor of a long-term project of the type needed. Perhaps 
more damaging was the constant stress arising from uncertainty. Some of the 
key staff were acutely conscious of their precarious employment position and 
with the policy change as a precipitating factor, began looking for other 
jobs during the second year. Others stayed on, but their minds were on 
■f i nd i ng other jobs . 

The director made several decisions that would have been different in a 
long-term project. There were some open conflicts between members of the 
staff and some actions that he regarded as disloyal to the project. If the 
project had been longer-term or permanent, he stated it v;ou I d have been 
necessary to get to the bottom of these problems and correct them regardless 
of the repercussions. But for the remaining months of the project, he felt 
it was better to smooth them over, realizing that there was a loss In 
efficiency and at times lowered morale. Similarly, when asked about the 
possibility of prom.oting one of the family assistants to a supervisory 
position, he felt that the great amount of training and support he would 
have to give her would not be justified in view of the short time remaining 
in the project, even though he felt she had the potential for a supervisory 
pos it ion . 

The most conspicuous result of the temporary status of the project was that 
the final six months were devoted almost entirely to "phase-out training." 
This community leadership training was intended to help the family assis- 
tants fit into new jobs and take a more effective community role after the 
project ended. The director used the time to try to consolidate his com- 
munity organization efforts so that some permanent community benefit would 
result from the -project 's existence. Family assistants were urged to take 
jobs when they had opportunities; consequently, a substantial part of the 
director's time went into finding openings for both family assistants and 
key staff. Family assistants visited families to tell them the project was 
ending and to try and help them to f- i nd other ways to get help or manage on 
the i r own . 
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FA:.'iLY AS51STA!^T^3 AND ■;^.CI'P ;;ORKtr<^ 



Ambigufty in the roles of staff was a problem that arose partly from the new- 
ness of the organization and lack of tradition, partly from the terms of the 
contract, and in part from the atmosphere surrounding poverty programs. In 
poverty programs it is not a'ways clear whether the objective is primarily 
in performing designated duties. The multiple roles of the family assis- 
tants have been discussed in Chapter IV. The ambiguity of their roles 
arose to a great extent from the feeling that the project^s priorities were 
wrong. They felt obligated to try to get Cornell and others outside the area 
to recognize the urgency of other needs while they simultaneously defended 
the project when they had a neighborhood audience. At the individual level 
there was ambiguity arising from their feelings of inadequacy as teachers of 
unfamiliar subject matter, and their preference for giving other types of 
help. Generally, ambiguity leads to a degree of conflict, and certain 
people have greater tolerance for ambiguity than others. 

The group workers occupied an even more ambiguous role. They shared the 
family assistants' general doubts about priorities, but had a supervisory 
role obligation to the project which required that they not only follow 
project policy but endorse it and see that family assistants assigned to them 
adhered to it. Aside from this supervisory obligation, their job duties were-- ^ 
ambiguous. There were no good prototypes at hand for the family assistant to 
use as a model, but there were even fewer guidel " nes for the group worker. 
However, there were some elements in their responsibilities that v/ere common 
to other supervisory positions. Supervision of paraprof ess iona I s is becoming 
recognized as one of the keys to successful incorporation of femily assistants 
into programs, and a necessity if they are to grow and make maximum use of 
their capacities. Tc add to the growing literature the group workers' 
functions in this project and some of their problems and the director's 
efforts to help them become more effective are discussed. 

It v/as noted earlier that the director considered them the backbone of the 
project. As he interpreted the proposal, the position ca M ed for "teacher- 
types'' or "soc i a I -worker types,'* so he went to other agencies serving low- 
income people in the area to get suggestions. T'he first two group workers 
se I ected . bot h had Master's degrees, experience in education, prior work with 
other poverty projects, along with impress t ve credent i a I s . The next two 
were high school graduates with some college training and experience in 
militant black and Puerto Rican organizations. The fifth one was from an 
upstate black professional family and was a recent home economics graduate. 
The first male group worker was a specialist in leadership training t'or 
community aides and the next was another male who was working for Education 
Action, a voluntary educational project attached to Colony House. He had 
fiad a year or two of college work. 

At first, the director looked primarily at credentials. Later, he decided 
that credentials meant less than the personal strengths and attitudes needed 
to do a supervisory job. A procedure v;as developed for interviewing group 
worker candidates: first by the director, then the assistant director, and 
finally by a group of .^amily assistants. The director observed: 
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1 found that you have tc look for a certain type of personality 
in our program. Sorae of the people that came on earlier had the 
credentials. We didn^t know v/hat type we were looking for. Some 
of the things we saw on paper — some of our group workers — were 
good, and that's what we were looking for, but in reality they 
couldnH function. It was because of that interpersonal rela- 
tionship that they couldn't handle or maybe females handling 
females in a supervisory capacity. It was kind of rough and I 
found more and more that when I gave them a free hand and said, 
''Don't back yourself into a corner," I found that they were 
side-stepping. . . So I was asked to do a group worker's 
supervisory job because they couldn't handle ft. 

The group v/orker position called for playing several -different roles — 
advisor, helper, and trainer for the family assistants but also monitor 
and tasl.master . In addition, the group worker had a part in project plan^ 
ning, especially in the area of in-service training. 

From the director's point of .viev/ as an administrator^ the group worker's 
major role was as a first line supervisor, and they should have been able 
to deal with requests for special treatment such as being excused from meet- 
ings or having working hours adjusted in consideration of special family 
situations. One chronic problem during the second phase of the project was 
the inability of the group workers to settle routine policy questions of 
this type before they grew out of proportion. . As a result, many details 
were taken to the director that he felt should have been settled by the 
group v/orkers at the lower level of administration. 

In the third period, the two male group workers were able to handle this 
kind of problem. The director found it helpful to have males available to 
help with chores. However, the ability to be a strong supervisor was 
attributed more to the person's ability to be firm and willingness to assume 
the role than to his being male. The director concluded that the solution 
to the problem lay primarily in the choice of persons with appropriate 
qualities, though he thought a preliminary training period would have 
helped. He described what he did to try to increase the group workers^ 
effectiveness: 

I was constantly working and our meetings were like training 
sessions with the group workers — what you should do — be careful 
of this — you have the authority to deal with this. . . Most of 
our meetings were training sessions. What finally happened was 
that group workers began leaving the program . . 

The director felt some of the group workers who left could have developed 
into effective supervisors and that one in particular knew how to handle a 
group, "but I don't think she had the strength to say: 'You do so and so.' 
You don't have to be authoritarian, but it's the way you say something . . . 
I don't think she had that way." 

The staff's willingness to accept all aspects of their supervisory role is 
considered by the assistant director: 
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We real ly talked about this nearly a year ago, before the two 
group workers left because I think we were all ccncerned and we 
had a number of sessions, but i.t was something that never really 
got resolved. If the program had a weak point, I think the 
weakest point is the whole thing of roles and supervision. I 
don^t think that that^s unique to us because I've worked in 
different places where supervision is something that nobody likes 
to do. Sometimes you really have to be a "bad guy," You aren't, 
but you have to play that role. I don't like it and none of the 
group workers have liked it. I don't think AI was comfortable 
with it either, although I suspect of all of us, he's able to do 
it the eas iest . 

The family assistants reacted differently to the various supervisors, accord- 
i ng to the d i rector : 

I think a lot of it is game playing and it only shows up now that 
they can work in the world of work and they can come in on time. 
I think earlier they found out that we had weak links, and i hey 
played upon that. It's just nature to do that if they can get 
aw3y with something . . , They figured, ^'If I can confront this 
situation and holler a little louder they're going to change." 
I think they just used it. 

Group W ork ers in Relation to Services to Fami I i es 

From the service standpoint the group worker was the person to whom the 
family assistants had to turn for advice in helping her families, for find- 
ing new families, for assistance in locating and contacting agencies, and 
for moral support in the emotional crises provoked by over- i dent i f i cat ion 
with families. He was the person who could initiate in-service training 
needed to increase the family assistant's skills in approaching families and 
working with them. He was also the person in the best position to observe 
any inclination to cultivate excessive dependency and to help family 
assistants with techniques for terminating contacts, and to help resolve 
their feelings of guilt for leaving a family. The group workers might have 
had no better idea than the family assistant of how to solve a drug problem, 
but he might be more readily able to see that nothing more could be accom- 
plished by repeated visits. In relation to research the group worker was 
responsible for seeing that reports on services to families were turned in 
promptly. 

The first few group workers tended to. become counselors to the family 
assistants on their own problems, and sometimes to become personal friends 
outside of office hours. These roles were in keeping with the generally 
informal atmosphere of the project, but for some women it became impossible 
to be both a loyal friend and a supervisor who had to hold the family 
assistant to her work obligations and to impose penalties. 

Some of the limitations in the training and supervisory capacities of the 
group workers were compensated for by havin, sensitivity training sessions 
for family assistants in which the trainer tried to help them with conflicts 
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concerning their- rote expectations and abilities, "^he sensitivity trainer 
sometimes ta I K§cf w i th'the key staff but there was minimal help for then 
except from the director. 

The group workers were responsible to the assistant director for certain 
kinds of tasks, such as planning workshops, other in-service activities, 
and accounting for family assistants' time. They could call on her or the 
home economics aide for help with home management topics, but she was not 
in a clearly defined position of authority over them. 

it is clear that the stress inherent in any supervisory positior. was 
aggravated by the ambiguity of both the project and the role. However, the 
major problem was in the reluctance of the people in the position of group 
worker to assume supervisory responsibility. There may have been mistakes 
in assignments, but a temporary project in a given setting does not command 
unlimited personnel choice* Therefore, a realistic recommendation is to 
look for people with the potential for supervision and be sure they get 
adequate training and support. Probably the exact role could not have been 
outlined explicitly in a new project that expected to change as it learned 
from experience. However,..it is important to look for supervisory attitude, 
strength under pressure, willingness to follow organization policy and 
procedures once established, and willingness to accept responsibility. 
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X. EVALUATIVE RESEARCH 



The Cornel l-OEO Project v;as conceived with an evaluative research component 
designed to contribute to the training-service activity. The major contri- 
butions of the research group v,'ere to provide reasonably objective informa- 
tion about the impact of the total program and its elements, to offer data 
that the project administration could use in making decisions about the 
ongoing program, and to accumulate information that woujd facilitate under- 
standing the project dynamics and processes in order to provide guidelines 
for future decision makers. 



Role of Research Component 



oince the project's existence was primary, at the outset College adminis- 
tration and on-site project leadership recognized that research activity was 
subordinate to the action side of the project. All other project goals were 
contingent upon community acceptance couplad with organizational growth and 
surv i va I . 

The research component was intended to play a vital part of the total project, 
but its contribution, and even its visibility, were minimal during the exhil- 
arating, hectic days that marked the project's emergence in the community. 
The research group's role was often that of the loyal opposition. This stance 
was made possible partly by their emotional detachment engendered through 
distance from the project site. The absence of day-to-day contact with the 
community pressures and pace of the urban scene also helped provide a measure 
of objectivity. 

These two factors of distance and limited immersion in the project must have 
been interpreted at times by the on-site staff as barriers to a true under- 
standing of what the project was really like where it made contact with the 
community. 

INITIAL RESEARCH ACTIVITY MINIMAL 

Anticipating the obvious demands that "establishing a beachhead" in the 
commanity placed on the trainfng-serv/ce personnel, the proposal stated that 
the research activity would be minimal until the emerging organization in 
South Brooklyn had established an operating routine. In addition, the concept 
of nax imum operat i ng flexibility meant that day-to-day revisions in training 
and other routines were so commonplace that any effort to attribute an 
attitudinal or behavioral change to a specific project activity was totally 
unrealistic. Trainees* reluctance to reveal misunderstanding of ambiguous 
roles or training content for fear that they might jeopardize their new jobs 
made valid data gathering unlikely and was another reason the researchers 
remained in the background. 
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The atmosphere during the initial training wave was that project success was 
the goal we v/ere all striving for, therefore, we would have to try alterna- 
tives, show patience, and hopefully become less anxious as we got better 
acquainted with each other and the program* 

At this point in the project the research component consisted of the 
assistant director for research in Ithaca. During tho first training wave 
Professor Manet Fowler, an anthropologist from Syracuse University, joined 
the project in a consulting capacity to provide the observational monitoring 
recommended during this period. She talked with .-faff and trainees to under- 
stand the formal and informal tone of the situation. She provided continuity 
as she represented the research arm of the project in several trips to the 
site» The assistant director for research participated in the orientation 
section of the first week of training. His presentation attempted to 
eliminate fears of research by discussing the research component's fact- 
finding role to aid the director and assistant director for training. 
Research was described as a means of fact finding that gives people infor- 
mation they can use to make decisions. Comparison shopping was offered as 
an illustration of the way everyone gets facts to make better decisions. 

But suddenly the trainees began to speak out and the research presentation 
turned into an emotionally loaded attack on academic researchers snooping 
in low-income communities, the blatant use of people as guinea pigs, and 
invasion of privacy. The hostility toward research of which we had been 
warned as likely in more militant parts of the city was suddenly a reality 
in the project area. 



Resistance to Research and Subsequent Compromises 

Before explaining the major arguments against research, an examination of 
two misunderstandings will help to put the reacfTSns in context. 



First, the trainees were making no distinction between social science re- 
search that investigated style of life, marital habits, or other very 
personal topics and evaluative research focused on an educational program's 
impact and dynamics. 

The second misunderstanding pertained to a misreading of the evaluative 
researchers^ sincere desire to discuss topics to be investigated and to 
arrive at whatever satisfactory compromises were necessary to maintain 
collaboration with the community* Actually, a "debate" had begun before the 
question under consideration had been defined. 

This kind of heated reaction to threatening or misunderstood activity was a 
'pattern that staff members came to recognize. They also learned that after 
the initial heat had cooled, the issues could often be discussed openly and 
amiably. In the orientation mentioned above, the exchange went on for about 
an hour before winding down for a scheduled coffee break. During the break 
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one of the women who had been mobi vocal in her cha! lenye fo whal' the univer- 
sity v/es trying to do, said to the assibidol director for research, "You 
know, you ^dIiohM route down here more often and get io know things." It was 
a friendly invitation and conveyed clearl/ that the resistance to research 
and the apparent animosity were not personal. However, the negative view of 
research activity revealed in that meeting was net to change overnight and 
in some cases not at al.l . 

The research staff had been alerted to research hostility by the students 
supported by FACT funds the previous years. They reported that resistance to 
academic researchers had been vigorous in East Harlem in the faM of 1967 and 
spring of 1968. The proposal writers believed, perhaps nafveiy, that the 
South Brooklyn atmosphere was quite different from East Harlem. They also 
assumed the evaluative research involved to be neutral, nonthreaten i ng 
subject matter. In addition, the College expected to go to great lengths to 
avoid any encroachment on individuals' privacy. In that framework the South 
Brooklyn trainees' reaction was quite unexpe^jted since project endorsement 
was assumed to have included the evaluative research as well as the training 
and service activity. 

COMMUNITY BELIEFS ABOUT RESEARCH 

An analysis of maierial from newspapers, the literature, and our own discus- 
sions with project staff and community participants lic^lped to make under- 
standable what had happened. 

The community's fears and concerns can be summarized in five beliefs about 
academ Ic researchers : 

1) Researchers have ulterior motives that are disguised in their stated 
purposes. 

2) Rbsearchers want guinea pigs to use in finding out the things they want 
to kr.ow. 

3) Researchers have no respect for privacy of people they use in their sl'udies. 

4) Research cooperation may result in derogatory outcomes that reflect on the 
community ^nd the individuals or ethnic groups studied. 

5) Research cooperation has no tangible payoff for the participating 
i nd i V i du Is. 

Ulterior Motives Ascribed 

The be! ief is strongly entrench'=>d that the stated purpose of most research 
being done by academic investigators is not the actual use to which the data 
will be put. This concern is not w thout foundation since many social scien- 
tists feel that to reveal the resee^-ch focus will influence the way the 
respondent answers questions. A fiery example of the ulterior motive logic 
is shown in the Col umb ia Da 1 1 y Spectator under the headline, ^'Harlem Committee 
Attacks Health Survey by Col umbla." (31 ) 

The Harlem Committee for Self Defense last night attacked a health 

survey of adolescents in Harlem being conducted by Columbia 

CUn I versityj, and charged that the results of the survey will ^'wind 
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up in police precincts, not in the halls of the University." 

To the cries of ''Columbia get the hell out of Harlem" and "this 
survey- is a fraud," the corrmittee questioned the real purpose 
of the Adolescent Health Project, administered by the School of 
Public Health, which is sending interviewers to Harlem homes to 
ask children of twelve to seventeen years about their sexual 
experiences, their use of drugs, their suicidal tendencies^ 
their participation in race riots, and the type of friends they 
have, among other things. (31, p. I) 

The hostil ity met by survey interviewers is described in a New York Times 
article on a Gal I up pol I run in Harlem that had to be scrapped because of 
data f a I 5 i f icat i on . 

The survey, undertaken for The New York Times, dealt with living 
habits, shopping conditions, housing, confidence in Negro leaders 
and political attitudes of Harlem residents. 

Mrs. Copeland [Gallup supervisor], said two staff members did 
only one interviev^ apiece in the K'trlem survey and then refused 
to attempt any others because of hostility they encountered. 

Dr. Gal I up said this was the first time his organization had 
attempted such a full-scale survey of attitudes in an area like 
Harlem. He said he had concluded "the difficulties of doing a 
scientific poll in Harlem are extreme." 

He suggested, "a few other ghetto districts might be equally 
tough," explaining that "the normal living patterns are com- 
pletely disarranged" and that there was "hostility to anyone 
who is checking up for any reason." 

"These people just have in their minds that if you come and ask 
a question you are a social worker or someone from the govern- 
ment checking up on them. They're on the defensive. They just 
don't want to talk to a stranger." (8, p. 33) 

Guinea Pig Exploitation 

The feelino runs strong that researchers merely want bodies having specified 
demographic characteristics ana that thi:: guinea pig exploitation is an 
insult *to a person's humanity. One of *the Cornel I -OEO Project training 
supervisors made these comments in discussing the research resistance issue: 

One of the primary reasons why we had so much resistance in 
terms of having tapes in the training room also showr^ up in a 
lot of other ways. They seem to feel that they are guinea pigs 
or they are on exhibit. And the data are collected on them. 
They feel tha"^ enough data have been collected on then. 

So, when you are making it obvious that research information is 
being compiled, the fact that it is research and you are saying 
it is compiled sort of turns tham off and makes them verv 
irresponsive in terms of cooperating. 
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Ehrenreich and Ehrenreich 
concern in their critical 



(5) question the university's sincerity and humane 
discussion of corrmunity mental health programs. 



The public can only speculate that, had the black and Puerto 
Rican community not stood in its way, Columbia would be well 
on its way to developing a human laboratory for its own research 
and training priorities with mental health services to the 
surrounding Washington Heights — West Harlem community running a 
very poor third. (5, p, 87) 

I nvasion of Privacy 

Lack of respect for people's privacy is a third characteristic attributed to 
researchers. The quotes by Gallup and the Columbia student article allude 
to this concern. The Cornell -GEO Project director reflected people's feel- 
ings that private information is none of the researchers' business. 

But when researchers come in, you know, asking, "When do you go 
to the bathroom?" 'HVhen do you go to bed?" "When does this 
happen?" people won't lend themselves. You can find that infor- 
mation right down at the local CPC CCommunity Progress Corpor- 
ation3 or go down to City Hail." (24, p. 166) 

Derogatory Publicity 

The fourth belief that has dampened low-income and minority group members' 
willingness to cooperate with researchers comes from studies such as those 
al leged ly c i ti ng evidence of genetically rooted intellectual inferiority of 
blacks, or the negative influence of family living patterns on children's 
mental health. Their past experience suggests that the evidence they pro- 
vide may be used to discred.it their community or their ethnic group. 
Therefore, the best policy is not to provide any information. 

Research Does Not Benefit People 

The final reason for resistance to research is indirectly related to all 
the others. The central point is that cooperating with researchers produces 
no tangible payoffs for the community or the individual, A few years earlier 
researchers had reported that the chance of helping someone else had been an 
adequate basis for cooperation. 

Testimony from the project's community leadership trainer points up that this 
barrier to research may become an increasing problem* 

. . , that is spelling out how the data or the information 
received is not going to be lost somev^here for research. 
Communities like this one have been researched and researched 
and have been tapped for all kinds of information. Most of 
the residents seem to feel that this information gathered • 
somehow never gets back to the community, in a constructive way 
or that they cannot benefit by the information given. 
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other Research Related Fears 



Two additional factors forced Innovations because direct data collection was 
impossible. Evaluation even of a minimal and flexible nature is almost 
invariably perceived as a threat even by people who are secure in their posi- 
tions. This perception was perhaps inevitably heightened by the nev-ness and 
ambiguity of the roles they had undertaken and their awareness that their 
past experience and training provided them with but a limited foundation for 
their new tasks. Under the circumstances in. which they were operating, even 
the professional staff could not avoid the evaluation-fear syndrome. 

Finally, family assistants' and group workers' resibtance to helping collect 
data was traceable to service versus research priorities in total project 
terms. Dealing with a family^s urgent problem was harder to postpone than 
was completion of a data form that the research staff in Ithaca was request- 
ing. 

When these community-held attitudes about research are understood, it is easy 
to see why the research staff's description of the evaluative research 
mission was looked at with distrust. That the community continued to cooper- 
ate with the academically affiliated project involving research for the 
duration of the undertaking has to be taken as objective evidence of success 
in making the commun i ty-un i vers ity colt aborat ion work. A broad frame of 
reference is needed to view projects. Just as the criterion for a good 
paraprof ess iona I is one who shows up for work regularly rather than the 
middle class standard of one who possesses a high degree of the requisite 
skills, so too may we consider cooperative projects against a measure of 
survival rather than the criteria of success applied in a well controlled 
laboratory setting. 

RESEARCH COMPROMISES 

Given the context just described and the goal of gathering as much relevant 
data as possible to - understand the project processes and outcomes, a re- 
evaluation of the research strategy and mutually acceptable arrangements had 
to be worked out. 

A* 

the significance of the compromises are clearer when set against the details 
of the evaluative research component proposal objectives. 

1) To develop criteria of program effectiveness as shown by an increase 
in level of knowledge, as well as a change of attitude and behavior, 
on the part of the Teaching Homemakers and their homemaker audience. 

2) To devise instruments for measuring the degree to which the criteria of 
program effectiveness are met. 

3) To collect and analyze data on demographic, individual, and situational 
factors to determine the nature and degree of their association with 
criteria of program effectiveness. 

4) To observe and describe the processes by which program participants work 
within the program to learn if there are consistencies underlying 
expected dynamics of change. 
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The feofrmy.qjt'^r^Jj.rosentati ves in the first training wave and the on-site staff 
f el t■^^t|^a45 ng viewing or attitude and knowledqe testinn by research staff 

shotij^^bd^ca^^i^^^^^ with community residents served, at least in the early 
sta^^^ofrth^g^pject. However, at this early stage it was agreed that the 
key sf,af.^^\;cofi^st i^g of the directors and group vjorkers along with the family 
ass istant'^'p\J<§tf'J a ^participate in interviews as respondents. 

The .qi?est ion ^^-t^'esting trainees on course content or other topics was left 
open-^**S^ :,^i.scujapjjba .the key staff as the particular topics came up. T' ere 
was n^? blatikeT i&tceptance or rejection of participation wnen the discussion 
was h4ld at itj^.putset of the project. The family assistants did subsequently 
par1M^:^te>^yVwr it i ng brief essays on traininn course content^ by completing 
forms- (^oVeri ng react ions to their training experience, and by participating in 
i n f orflaaJ " i nte rv i ews . 

Data Abj^t FafM-l ies 

Whigf^.; the 'Tarn i l-y assistants moved into the community a discussion was held on 
dbi^^ctliig jnfi:>rmation about those families being served. Some types of 
C0^.^^M^rB needed to understand the work being done, with families. The ts- 
s§ac."ct|frl Were^j/iterested in the number of families involved, type of services 
b0jf^: f^ov]<ied;^.3^^ the kinds of problems that were being confronted. 



Ari^^'e'erF^nV^^auf collecting data on families was reached. Anything that the 
^^^FtT-j V* assista^; -fel t was personal information or that the family had revealed 
jr^^piSf i.deft<ie^. wou I d not appear in records except in the form of a note read- 
I'TIg^. ''p6rsonzff^ matter No names were put on visit records when the first 
f.ami'^|-y "^^rtlij^j was done. This arrangement was impractical in terms of com- 
ma iW6^jtfon^ and '^^^ Further discu;:sions between on-site staff and family 
^^l^^-^/^t^?^^^ETpwed . A coding system was developed and each family was given 
a"^i^:jd€*4f^P^^^* :;;T hough the family^s identity was known, this procedure was to 
' gu^f^^rt^ ppji^c^ AM research and on-site staff realized the importance of 
;.cbtf# WerttJal i ty nf records and files. By the time the project had been going 
. fQj^..-^^tt::t' ^thrgo;. months , the on-site staff was able to vouch for the researcher' 
^;cre^lsji5:y^\.4n of confidence had occurred so the initial fears 
;iivQej§^^d^ftjp^ research staff were still seen as strangers. Interestingly 
j^^nly- known violation of the confidential nature of the records 



i;-.tyfeySite and did not involve the research staff. 



\Th^^4>dk^'^t^!^^^^ data collecting would take was defined through 

."dts^ representatives and staff served as gatekeepers in 

This arrangement seemed to work out reasonably well, 
jagr^ment had not been honored, it is questionable whether the project 
^ coVlil' Jiiayi..^^ Credibility would have been destroyed. 



' Thosie.: earl-y^ agreemen hs el imi nated the idea of precise attitude and behavior 
. Qfi^^lS^fTn^ssur^ They required a rethinking of the criteria of program 

^^ef^kt^yf^n^^i'tiyXhe so\ui\on took the direction of qatherina detailed infor- 
^"hiShj<3n^^^^ service, type of service, and nature of problems worked 

^rfl^V'^Atti"tTade''^ and test plans were abandoned for self-administered, 

*^'"ap^tt5b*5^^ or observer reports about training. The evidence 

'^-g^^^fSi^^ would come from visit reports consisting of check lists 

^;^^d .i^'Ji^/'^t^vtrten comments along with the demographic and other data that 



would define the popul^i^"^.*-$6WQd, Essentially, the program effectiveness 
measures became how nr>anyt;^edp,(fe;were reached and what kinds of service were 
provided for them. Ev?:ljlejnt:e'^ of 'teaching and responsiveness to teaching 
were more precisely cbd^d^Iyrid analyzed, \^S]nce the major project objective 
was teaching, this mater iaT- was., has i^^cji'tp ^any discussion of project impact. 



The study of process was -pbssib-ie prifffarily because of the cooperation of 
the key staff and the wi I f jthga^ss of the ^ ami ly assistants to discuss their 
jobs and concerns. I^nf o'r^a^^i^^rAy.^s.^ from diaries, interviews, 

questionnaires, ^nd 1fn^fegfi^§>>;^aj?v^^ as pn-site participant observations. 
But the bulk of research gl^fta c<3| Jeption/depended on the day-to-day visit 



report. 

- " lit 



By the end of the project,"':vtb"^:.-?yOlume' of data that the staff and family 
assistants had provi ded Wpl* 6>^rens i ve and permitted considerable useful 
analyses. ' , ' 'ig^^^ ^>v-\ ' . 
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Hostility tcward rosea rc|i^'^^^pt the^pa^y obstac le. in view of the shortage 
of trained research persbrvrnf ava I ab I e and the lack of a close relationship 
between program and re sear^tt' d^jgn>' manyv compromises had to be made in 
arrangements for staf f i ng^^j^alr^ col I ection , ana I ys is , and interpretation. 

STAFFING THE RESEARCH CGMpJ^NT 

\ ■ 

Initially, the staffing plah^as to find a full time resident research 
associate at or near the^-Ph.[>.' level In anthropology, sociology, or psy- 
chology, with experience,*^trn|i*dw- income programs or evaluative research. The 
research associate was to be ^n^^harge. pf overall conceptualization of the 
research, development andMjse of Instruments for measurement of short- and 
long-term change; he at^a^-Was^-to :be responsible for recording project 
activities. in other worxSjj^ .+jfii^' rmajdr responsibility for the research was 
to be in South Brook lyn , par^H3iJp^,l^^'^^ t^^' activity. This 
arrangement would provide t^'*o^or^ rapid feedback and close com- 

munication and col laboration... '-^fieV^.was" also to be a research aide in 
Brooklyn. The assistar^t di^regl-or^^ior; r^ was a social psychologist on 

the College facu I ty w i th '^f.y I Ir-f^l^ teaching and research responsibilities 
in Ithaca. His role was .]3-4/cti*^'e<i'' and adviser on research 
design and instrument devejopmertt. Data analysis was to be carried out in 
Ithaca by two part-ti me_]%sg^rch assistants and two graduate students. The 
initial budget ref lecfed "thl s^ p l^n> providing a competitive salary for the 
on-site research associat4^,-'sfe'vlaries for.-the part-time Ithaca staff and 
secretarial help. FundterafsQ^^.^^^ for data processing and 

occasional travel betweeh VtfV^^,.3nd>.N^^ York City. 

When it proved to be im^SsS'fble't^ recruit a well-qualified full-time 
resident researcher quicl^^^y^a'n^nthrt^pofogist from Syracuse, Professor 
Manet Fowler, agreed tG;W$fefv^^ consult temporarily early in the first 



training period. The project Icad-jrship had already agreed that unobtrusive 
research efforts would be 'jermi ss i b I e at the beoinnlnq. The project pro- 
posal suggested iiot starting research activity until the program was v/e N 
established, but from the research standpoint it was considered wise to have 
an observer present as seen as possible, even thouoh the researcher would 
have no voice in detormi n i ng program. A second temporary observer, ^rs . 
Konan^ who was a Ph,D. candidate in sociology, spent the summer of 1969 as a 
full-time on-site research staff m.ember, helping with whatever needed to be 
done . 

SHIFT IN RESEARCH RESPONSIBILITY TO ITHACA 

By iMay, 1969 it was clear that qualified social scientists were not going to 
be interested in spending full time on this project. A decision was made to 
assign major responsibility for research design and administration to the 
assistant director for research. In effect, he became the principal investi- 
gator, with the task of seeing what could be done within the constraints 
imposed by the program objectives and plan, the prevailing attitudes toward 
research among program participants, and the staff aval lable to carry out 
research operations; at the same time he was responsible for his regular* 
teaching and research obligations. Under the revised plan, one of the group 
workGrs> Miss Dorothy Small, was made the research associate, with respon- 
sibility for providing liaison between the research staff in Ithaca and 
project staff in Brooklyn, but with no responsibility for research design. 
The two part-time assistants in Ithaca were Mrs. Margaret Harding, who had 
social work training and experience, and Mrs. Martha Cheney with home 
economics training. Both had assisted on other poverty research projects. 
Under the new plan they were given greater responsibility for developing 
data gathering tecfiniques and data coordination than was originally intended. 
These rour people worked together from July,. 1969 throughout the operational 
part of the project and had major respons i'b i I i ty for preparing the reports 
at the end of the project. There was a I so a number of graduate students; 
however, with the exception of Mrs. Konan, none had an opportunity to spend 
enough time in Brooklyn to find this assignment a useful part of her 
graduate training. As mentioned elsewhere, it had been hoped that segments 
of the program could be treated as smal I projects for semi - i ndependent study 
by students, but this idea was unrealistic in view of the very limited tim.e 
students could spend there and all the other constraints on research. During 
the last year of the project, a writer with training. in city planning assisted 
in updating information about the project area , • pa rt i ci pated in interviews 
with the key staff, and helped to analyze transcripts and staff meeting 
minutes. 

COMMUNICATION ON RESEARCH 

Another effect of the new research plan was to expect the whole staff in 
South Brooklyn to share in data collection, and to make Miss Small responsible 
for forwarding the data to Ithaca. In view of the prevailing negative 
attitude toward research, the on-site research associate was often the 
unpopular expediter, prodding the staff for reports. 



The ccmmunication between fliss Small and the Ithaca staff became the key to 
successful research operation. The 'thaca staff was not free to make fre- 
quent trips to South Brooklyn; the assistant director, because of other pro- 
fessional obligations, and the assistants because of their part-time status. 
Miss Small came to Ithaca for several two- or three-day conferences on plan."; 
for data collection, new substudies, revision of forms, and transmittal of 
the narrative account of project activities. 

It was Miss Small's responsibility to forward all coi^leted forms on family 
service to Ithaca so record keeping and analysis coulo be carried on. For 
the reasons described in the supplement on research forms this method of 
data collection was frequently a frustrating and inefficient process. A 
weekly telephone call, at a prearranged time, proved to be a most effective 
procedure and was used to fill gaps and check data discrepancies. It also 
was used to alert the Ithaca staff to program plans. 

MAJOR TASKS OF THE RESEARCH COMPONENT 

L ong Rang e Evaluation . . 

The research component's primary mission was to gather, analyze, and inter- 
pret data that would permit long-range evaluation of the project in relation 
to its three major objectives. This meant collecting data about the two 
target populations, the pa raprofess i ona I s and the families served, and about 
the organization itself. There was concern about both the effect of the 
project experience on the people involved and about the processes that had 
made it effective or ineffective. Paraprofess i ona I s were both a target 
audience and part of the staff through whom the program was carried out for 
the benefit of other fami lies. Data were gathered under three major head- 
ings, corresponding to the three major objectives, with many different 
aspects considered at different times. Some of the topics on which data 
were assembled were: 

1) Paraprofess i ona I s : selection, training, service activities, multiple 
roles, performance evaluation, attitudes toward the project, need for 
supervision, impact of the project on them. 

2) Community families served by the project: demographic description, 
volume and type of service received, topics and services to which 
they responded, evidence of change, and adoption of new practices, 
participation In group sessions. 

3) The organization: processes followed in administering the project, 
growth of the organization, decision making, crises, responses to 
crises, key staff activii-ies, supervision, managerial strategies and 
compromises, policy development and execution, and relationships with 
community organizations. 

All of these topics have been considered in earlier chapters and data will 
not be repeated here. Data were more complete on some topics than others. 
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Short Term Evaluation 



In addition the research staff was expected to provide the program staff " 
with immediate feedback to be used in program modification. The distance 
and long delays in receiving data made this part of the assignment relatively 
unproductive, as described in the discussion of the attempts to evaluate 
the pre- and in-service training sessions in Chapter V. The program staff 
had usually made program changes by the time the research staff had the data. 

Staf f Serv ic e for t he Project Adm j_n i s trat ion 

A third assignment was to plan and carry out short-ferm studies primarily for 
the use of the project administrator. One of these was a survey of wage 
levels being paid visiting hom^emakers in other projects. Whenever possible, 
forms were designed to serve both research and program purposes. For 
example, family assistants^ application in'^erviews were designed for both 
administrative and research purposes. The basic record keeping about 
families served also was set up with the help of the research staff. A map 
project, undertaken as the groundwork for one substudy, helped the director 
to identify parts of the project area that had not been- touched by project 
activity; this influenced the choice of new trainees for the final training 
class. 

RESEARCH APPROACH 

The initial research plan called for studying attitudinal and behavioral 
change on the part of both the family assistants and the community residents. 
To study change it would have been necessary to select one or more specific 
attitudes or behaviors, measure them before exposure to the program and again 
after the program experience. None of these steps was possible for the 
fo 1 I ow i ng reasons : 

1) Resistance to research and subordinate role of research to project 
surv i va I . 

2) Lack of designation of specific attitudes or behaviors that the program 
was to change due to the diverse nature of thd training and service 
content . 

3) A search of available instruments revealed a dearth of instrumentation 
appropriate for the purposes of the project or the population involved. 

The exploratory nature of the early training activity and subsequent changes 
in ''treatment'' of families led to a change in strategy. Research effort was 
directed to obtaining descriptive rather than evaluative data, making use of 
a number of techniques. Early use of participant observation was of limited 
value because it lacked detail and specificity. When self reports were used 
with trainees or staff, there was a tendency for most participants to rate 
many activities indiscriminately high. The assistant director for training, 
because of her professional training and her role, was able to provide 
introspective reactions of considerable value to the research staff. 

As the project began to provide service, the decision was made lo collect 
data that would provide a count of the contacts made in the community and to 
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v;ork to get as much supplementary information as possible on demographic or 
other facts that would help to reveal the program's scope and impact in a 
descriptive manner. With the ultimate goal of trying to understand and 
report on the program's outcome, it was essential to have information on 
what the family assistants were doing in their encounters with the families, 
as well as the numbers visited, 

DATA COLLECTION METHODS: FORMS 

Data gathering techniques were developed within the constraints of the agree- 
ment described as a compromise with hostfl/ty toward research. Major reli- 
ance was placed on forms for collection of demographic data on participants and 
for reporting recurrent operations like family visits and services provided. 
These were developed jointly by Ithaca and South Brooklyn research staff and 
were usually approved by group workers before being put into use. Most 
forms about families were completed by the family assistants who were in 
direct contact with them. 

The Resea r ch Data Flow Chart 

The plan for data collection, analysis, and interpretation was put into 
graphic form during the early months of the project. (See Figure 2 on next 
page.) The five major steps in delivering service to families were pictured 
as recruitment and selection of paraprofessional s, training, supervision, 
family contacts and visits, and impact of the project.. At that time It was 
assumed that each step would be carried out according to plan and would be 
recorded on forms developed for the purpose. A breakdown anywhere in the 
chain would interrupt both the flow of service and the flow of data. Some 
steps in the sequence were performed and recorded more fully than others. 
Each step has been discussed in t.to appropriate section of this report. 

The Forms U sed For Data Co I I ect ion 

Forms were a more satisfactory method of data collection for some activities 
than others. For example, they were' exce I I ent for recording data about 
applicants for trariing. The difficulty associated with supervision of the 
work of the family assistants has been described. The forms developed to 
record supervision ware used very little and were finally abandoned. All 
the forms have been described in Supplement No. 5, The Forms for Data 
Col I ect io n . 

r 

Problems in the Use of Forms 

Procedural problems have been detailed in the supplement. In brief, they 
were: 

1) Incompleteness of individual reports and of total sequence for any family. 

2) Delays in receiving reports in Ithaca. 

3) Misunderstanding of questions. Even after checking with on-site staff 
for language, questions were often In+erpreted several different ways. 

4) Preconceptions about the course the activity would take, and the range 
of responses to questions. 
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RESEARCH DATA FLOW CHART 
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5) Frequent changes in program, often about the time forms were revised 
to reflect the preced i ng stage of program development. 

6) Uneven level of language ski I I : vocabulary, low literacy level even in 
English of some family assistants. Unfamiliar activity: few family 
assistants had any prior v.'ork experience calling for much writing. 

Attitudes toward research probably affected the data gathering process as 
much as procedural problems,, .....Suspicion, and unwillingness to commit to 
paper anything conf i dent i;aj :.pr presumed damaging were common. Neither family 
assistants nor group workers saw the^alue of negative data. They were 
reluctant to reveal failures.^ In general, few ever fully concurred with the 
idea that research report i ng 'was part of their job. 

OTHER DATA COLLECTION ME"] HODS 

Other major sourcos 'of d'ata were observation and reporting on occasional 
trips to the site by Ithaca staff; guided interviews with key staff, family 
assistants, and per'sonnel from other agencies serving the same population; 
conferences in Ithaca and New York; speeches made by project personnel at 
classes, conferences, etc. in Ithaca; and informal discussions with project 
personnel. After tri-ps and conferences the Ithaca staff always dictated 
reports. Many of the interviews, speeches, and conferences v/ere tape re- 
corded. In addition, the research associate kept a journal of project 
activity and staff meeting minutes and was responsible for sending copies to 
Ithaca routinely.. 

Prob I ems i n Use of Tran scripts 

Transcription of tape recordings proved to be a major undertaking, often 
taking many more hours than the routine allowance for such work. This was 
especially true of conf erences. where there were likely to be several voices, 
sometimes overlapping. Guided interviews in which the respondent had a 
list of questions or topics in advance were productive, even though tran- 
scripts often ran to over 100 pages and required many hours of analysis. 
In addition, there were mechanical breakdowns in equipment that were not 
recogn i zed . i n time to avoid losing some of the desired material. At the 
beg inn i ng, fami I y assistants were uneasy about the tape recorder, and it 
was never used in their class sessions. However, those who were inuividu- 
ally interviewed usually seemed to feel they had something important to say 
and were glad to have it recorded. The key staff also seemed to get over 
initial uneasiness with the tape recorder, but it was only during the phase- 
out period that it was used by key staff to send occasional reports on the 
progress of the training. 

In the absence of frequent visits it was suggested repeatedly that staff 
members could use the recording equipment to send weekly bulletins, but 
this never became a routine practice. Regular written reports were not 
feasible because of time pressure.. When the Ithaca research staff took the 
initiative to arrange a session and plan the questions, the resulting guided 
interview was a productive means of getting information and opinions. The 
key staff were always very cooperative. It was also possible to get 
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responses frorri several key people much rr^ore raoidly in this manner than it 
was to obtain answers to written questions. In addition, there was an 
opportunity for irmmediate clarification if either tiie question or the answer 
was. not clear. In retrospect, this method should have been used frore ofien 
and earlier instead of relvin^j primarily on form . 

ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 
Ana I ys I s 

Data analysis alternated between tabulating data received and content anal- 
ysis of interviews and other sources to identify a theme or themes. Some 
types of data were colfected routinely Through the life of the project, 
espec i a II y i n format ion on families served and types of serv i ce rendered . 
Other data were gatherea for special investigation of topics on which more 
information was desired. Codes were developed from the data and became the 
basis for further analysis, as described in Chapter V. Throughout the 
project, data were processed by hand and summarized in terms of descrfptive 
statistics. The computer was considered for analyzing seme material as the 
pool of data increased, but this was rejected because it wai^ too late in 
the project before the most satisfactory coding schemes were developed. 

I n terpretat ion 

The major use of the information on project activities afuJ operations was 
to develop a coherent account of the functioning of the project so that the 
story of the project and what has been learned about working in the urban 
setting could be told. Understanding program modifications, how decisions 
were made, and the interactions of the various participants should contrib- 
ute to future program planning. An attempt has been made to show what 
actually happened in contrast to prior expectat ions--the reasons for chang- 
ing program plans, the informal reactions of participants, and seme of the 
problems encountered^- i n order to suggest solutions that may be helpful to 
others . 

In this respect the present report uses a similar approach to the program 
reporting jn Weissman^s account of Mobilization for Youth. (34) See, for 
example, the descriptioii of a consumer affairs program that had to be modi- 
fied as it went along that is. included in Weissman. (34, Volume 2) The 
process of interpretation also tried to show the interaction of social 
action concerns and educational efforts. 

The second major endeavor in interpreting the data was to assess the impact 
of project activities on the various groups and individuals who part i ci'pated . 
This is the most speculatjve part of the interpretation because of the 
constraints on measurement already described. Short-term impact is reflected 
in the family assistants' reports on their own reactions and wha.t they have 
observed among their families, but long-term assessment would require a 
fol low-up study. 

An attempt was made to find predictive factors for the selection of para-- 
professionals by putting the application form and interview material tocjether 
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with the evaluations of family assistants made by the key staff. Individual 
differences were found, but the critical differences were not recorded in 
connection with the application interviews. Most factors recorded in the 
formal application materials such as previous education or employment were 
relatively unrelated to subsequent job performance. 

One of the major ideas developed during the project was that families likely 
to be good prospects for an educational program in home management are to be 
found among those with a relatively light problem load. This hypothesis was 
confirmed by putting together family information and service information for 
several subgroups of families visited. The research staff npent a great 
deal of time testing this hypothesis because of its great importance for 
program planning in other poverty areas. 
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XI. ASSUMPTIONS AND REALITIES 



This chapter scrutinizes the Cornel I -OEO Project proposal as a model or 
working plan by considering the underlying assumptions^ the fixed features 
or ^'givens," and the areas of discretion. The analysis provides a frame- 
work for the presentation of project processes and outcomes. It also 
constitutes a format that is relevant for reviewing other social action 
programs . 

From the Col lege point of view the project was undertaken partly to find 
out what adaptations of traditional Cooperative Extension methods would be 
required to operate a meaningful educational program for low-income urban 
residents. It was hot built on £n.3xplicit behavior theory nor was it 
created as a test of any theory. However, it was bui It on a series of 
assumptions, some of which turned out to be only partially correct and 
where wrong they led to conflict and required accommodation. 

The proposal consisted of a set of pragmatic objectives and the model of 
a mechanism for their implementation. Since the basic method employed by 
extension is education, the mechanism was a system to deliver information. 
The proposal specified staff and organization s+ructure, details of site, 
population to be served, and training-service content, as well as overall 
goals. In addition, it included an evaluative research component. It 
suggested that a local group would cooperate in sponsoring the project and 
assumed that oarticipants would subscribe to the whole program. 

UNDERLYit^:G PROPOSAL ASSUMPTION 

It was assumed that education was an £-jffective means of bringing about 
individual change b\ providing people with information that would enable 
them to solve problems more effectively in the areas of consumer activity 
and home management. That a properly informed Individual could and would 
solve his own problems and control his own welfare was another assumption. 
A third unstated assumption was thar the physical or material welfare of 
individuals is exceedingly important* 

These assumptions and value judgements, widely accepted In the academic 
community, were thought to be shared by residents of the low- income urban 
ccmmun ity as wel I . 

The reliance on education as a means of alleviating poverty was consistent 
with the basic Cooperative Extension assumptions as expressed in, A 
P eople and a Spi rit . (6) 

. . . The quality and continuity of education received determines 
the access which the Individual will have to the abundance of 
society .... The unskil led are shut out of the economic system 
and hence denied the opportunity to acquire a quality life. 
(16, p. 59) 
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CCMMUNITY AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT 



The family assistants expressed the corr.mun i ty ' s primary challenge that this 
was not a social change program addressed to the area^shigh priority 
problems such as housing, drugs> inadequate places to shop, and a lack of 
child care facilities. The question of priorities was the first major dif- 
ference between the Collegers program goals and the community's perceived 
needs . 

The essential element that was missing" in the early development of the 
project was local participation or consultation. That probably would have 
revealed that consumer education was low on the list of competing community 
needs. (See Appendix C and Supplement No. 3, The CorneM-OEO Project 
Through the Eyes of the Participants .) Omission of this step when the pro- 
posal was being drafted was a calculated risk. The advice that prevailed 
was not to raise community hopes by making contact before funding was firmly 
in hand. Recognizing the potential dangers of not consulting residents, the 
proposal writers included provisions for consultation about program content 
and left room for response to community need within the capabilities of the 
Col lege. 

The program participants ha'^d no quarrel with the value of good health, com- 
fortable and attractive living, and family harmony. But as to the most 
effective means of obtaining these ends, there were major disagreements. 
Some accepted the idea, narrowly defined, that they could live better by 
learning all they could about such matters as protecting themselves from 
consumer fraud, using the most advantageous sources of credit, and shopping 
carefully, even though their initial reactions had been that other problems 
had higher priority and that people were being taught how to be poor. 
Experience in the project revealed that the families most interested in this 
type of information were already moderately secure, usually including a 
breadwinner in steady, even if low-paid employment, and living in the public 
housing projects. 

There was community acceptance of these values, but there was less unanimity 
on the idea that these values were obtainable through education. Those who 
rejected educat i on sa i d , in effect, that their knowledge was adequate and 
the source of f\^e problem was external, e.q., poor shopping facilities or 
lack of public and private housing. 

Behind the challenge of priorities and intertwined with it was a basic dis- 
agreement on the means to alleviate community problems. The issue, simply 
put., was one of the locus of control fc" problem alleviation on both the 
individual and the community level. There was little confidence that educa- 
tion of individuals would result in any change in conditions that were 
regarded as far more serious than the problems to which the project was 
addressed. The most vocal peop I e regarded the individual as relatively 
powerless and unable to control what happened and therefore clamored for 
Cornell or the state or r.ome .other external body to provide solutions. 
The question of internal versus external control underlies the differences 
between the views or assumptions implicit in the project proposal and those 
of community residents. 
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ACCOMMODATION: 



KEY TO PROJECT SURVIVAL 



It was realized almost immediately that the survival of the project would 
depend to a great extent upon the successful accommodation of these differ- 
ences. The result was a two- I eve I operation — one functioning according to 
the proposal model at the individual level and the other created to respond 
to corrmunity problems. 

SUPPLY -AND DEMAND-ACTIVATED PROCESS 

Basically the project was exploring ways of developing an information de- 
I ivery system to provide needed facts and data on uses of resources to 
people for whom this information was not readily accessible. This system 
entailed a combination of what Bruce (2) calls the supp ly-and-demand- 
activated systems of ir formation process. The supply-activated process is 
a one way flow of infornation activated by the pressure of new discoveries 
and directed to audiences at the discoverer's initiative. The demand- 
activated process respo,ids to the problems submitted to the expert by a 
local audience. The purposes and structures of these two approaches create 
d i f f erent requ i rements . 

COMMUNITY INFORMATION DEMAND RECOGNIZED 

The information delivery system was intended to incorporate both supply and 
demand concepts by providing available College expertise on problems known 
to occur frequently in low-income neighborhoods while remaining sensitive 
to specific commun i ty- i n i t i ated information needs. This provision appeared 
exp I ic i 1 1 y in the project proposa I when the Col I ege ^ s read i I y ava i I ab I e 
information supply was defined and the need for deeper understanding of the 
local situation was acknowledged. 

The New York State College of Home Economics' has skilled teaching 
and research personnel who are concerned with human development and 
the quality of the human environment. Food buying, nutrition, care 
and selection of clothing, housing, housekeeping practices, money 
management, family relationships, and child care are areas in which 
the College can actively contribute relevant information and assis- 
tance to urban low-income families. The leaders and families 
cooperating in the project can bring to the attention of the College 
information about the depth and complexities of problems related to 
these areas . (26, p . I ) 

The demand-activated community input is invited in the proposal discussion 
of tra i n i ng . 

Appropriate subject matter content will be decided upon by cooperat- . 

ing organization representatives, the Trainees and the Project 
community staff, and will be dependent upon perceived needs and 

interest in the community. (25, p. 7) 



I See footnote I on p. 1. 
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PROPOSAL COMMITMENTS 



The general program goals indicated recognition of the need for greater 
understanding of the processes involved in working v/ith a low-income urban 
community. The proposaMs exploratory orientation and emphasis on demon- 
strating an effective delivery mechanism required both openness to ideas 
and flexibility in incorporating them. But the proposal had basic content 
and implementation commitments that could not be ignored. These 'were stated 
expl ic itiy i n Chapter III. 

VALUE ASSUMPTIONS AND VALIDITY ASSUMPTIONS 

Many of the leading authorities (3, 29, 33) who discuss the evaluation of 
social programs stress the importance of recognizing the links that relate 
program objectives, theory of behavior, making theory operational, imple- 
mentation mechanics, and outcomes. In the case of the Cornel l-OEO proposal, 
many of the details pertaining to the mechanisms were described, but the 
complex assumptive relationship involved were .unstated . 

Suchman (29) stresses the importance of recognizing the critical role played 
by the assumptions that underlie objectives in understanding a social pro- 
gram's dynamics and outcomes. He writes; 

The process of seeking to understand the underlying assumptions of 
an objective is akin to that of questioning the validity of one's 
hypothesis. Involved is a concern with the theoretical basis of 
one's belief that ''activity A wi II produce effect B." (29, p. 41) 

He goes on to distinguish and discuss two types of assumptions; 

Assumptions may be classified into two types — value assumptions 
and validity assumptions. Value assumptions pertain to the system 
of beliefs concerning what is "good" within society or a subgroup 
of that society. Thus we have such almost universally accepted 
value assumptipns as, "hluman life is worth saving; Unnecessary 
suffering is bad; Good health i s to be desired." Such value 
assumptions as we have noted previously may vary from group to 
group and result in value conflicts that create controversy over 
goals and means of public service programs. (29, p. 42) 

Validity assumptions are much more specifically related to program 
objectives. Such assumptions, for example, underlie our belief 
that the cause for much prenatal mortality may be found in a lack 
of care during pregnancy and that prenatal clinics which supply 
information to expectant mothers can improve such care and result 
in a reduction in the prenatal mortal-ity. These validity assump- 
tions help to explain the current move from mental institutions to 
home care based on the belief that people are better off at home 
than in institutions. (29, p. 42) ■ 

Some of the basic value assumptions underlying the Cornel l-OEO Project have 
already been mentioned. We have also seen that differences in regard to 
priorities among values required a second or community level of operation. 
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■ -C'" ' 5iJ^"*^^^^^ permitted the delivery system to be tried out. Emp loyment 
. ^/^;i:S^"^,ui;hmanv* s-. l;u^ distinction provides a framework for considerinq 

. ^.^nih-^i,^^^ developed to implement the objectives. 

. . VAt?+0fTy ASSUMPTION AND DELIVERY MECHANISM 

X^. '■ ■■ 'S-^^ ■■ 

-'t^.^k jy^ii^^P^^ "for some flexibility in the project that would permit 

J- ^-^ORSfnuriJ ty in[^ut once the project was definitely established and funded. The 
**:'Way.5^tt)rs -was planned is stated in the proposal in the following fashion: 

"-i^'^'!'^"*'''^- and research components will be conducted within the 
*^j./^:5't^v,^;framework an interested community organization such as a tenants' 

Every attempt will be made to locate and work with a 
^ s^; ^ ^'^^^^^^^ or organization which is interested in an action research project 

xf^.'^^" I^.wi^h- as ivS outlined within this proposal, (26, p. 6) 

vfC . '^^ni^ :Pre:l were held with leaders of community service, 

■^ai-?^ ^'g^enc-ies, and other organization to get advice. A later meeting was 

• ^^>^|.d wi th,v9rasi> roots people representing clubs, tenants' associations, and 
Xif^^^'S^^^Y professionals. The content of this meeting is revealed in the project's 
V^i^^' Tifst six .month report: 

■ * ■!^ vV'^--- . , 

:1 *""'• . 4:^?^ Discussions at this meeting centered around purpose and objectives 

"■"i of the project; qualification necessary for trainee applicants; 

t-^v V • procedures for recruiting prospective trainee applicants; name for 
.l/v\3 ' Tra^inees after training completed; allowance for dropout from 

i '^program; and best time of day for training sessions. (27, p, 5), 

V Ba-s.e^ on the reactions at these meetings, the program appeared to have the 
^^^^i' endbrs^ent of both the stable organ i za / ions in the area and the "grass roots 
/. "peop L^'^-l jthough no formal agreement with a single sponsoring organization was 
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V* rt vyas no1 until after 1he first class of aides had been selected and started 
- -^Vv 'train I ng. that the disagreement about value assumptions and priorities men- 

tipned earlier were brought into the open. The class included some women who 
had attended the February 24 meeting to discuss project endorsement. Perhaps 
there was misunderstanding or perhaps bringing the project into the neighbor- 
hood, with jobs to be filled, was a strong enough incentive so that goals 
were, not examined cr it ica My. 

; It is instructive to look more closely at the value assumptions and validity 
^ assumptions as the community residents see them. They argued strongly that 
^f'v -i+ was the circumstances under which they had to operate when dealing with 
, their .consumer problems and other problems of daily life that were over- 
.i-V'>p^pw0r i ng . In fact, they contend that their circumstances created or at least 
^- lifeightened their problems. They said they did not lack knowledge of nutri- 
U./v-v^^lon but lacked stores with good produce at a reasonable price. Saving 
lil^f^^^i:^s'ox\ purchases was not as valid a solution to alleviate their money 
.^^ 'minabgement plight as would be jobs that would bring them more income, or 
■ * • ^rfe^^onsj ve officials who recognized the impact of a cut in welfare payments. 



rijLTi- 3 on page- shQ^:f'^e''])&^^ of the circumstance and identi- 

fies the major el ements : ^'^t^i:afe;|,enn-so l,v-.i ng ski) I improvcrnent versus situational 
constraints. The proposal wrT*fer ^contended if the project could increase 
residents* problem-solving sktfj , cesidents would be able to deal with their 
problems more ef f ect i vel y\^. ^ The" corr;mun i ty replied, "If you would eliminate the 
constraints under wh ich ■wG-i^have to'pperate, we would have no trouble solving 
our problems at our current- prioy.[em-sol v i ng level. Individual problem-solving 
inefficiency is not the.;j qcus^.'of.^ They added, "How many of you 

could get along on $4,000^a'^yfer?"' 

MAKIWG PROJECT OBJ ECT I VES"\Og^RA^^ 

Weiss (53) notes thai a high proportion of the evaluations of social action 
programs have recorded ■ neutral^ or negative program outcomes. She suggests 
that such outcomes shpujlj;: not "Id^ accepted as evidence for 

program abandonment ; hu'l'r'resui^^s^^ be traced to deficient social science 
or human behavior theory.^ ■'but may'l-also be due to failure to make the theory 
operational. Regard I es's . of' program outcome there is much to be learned by 
examining the mechan i sm_:'c.pn^re] ved-'-to implement program objectives. 

The project proposal was y.0.ry 'sgec i f ic in seme respects and very ambiguous 
in others. The cr i t icVt ■■'^xett-^'^lefnen are enumerated below. 

High Proportion of Parap ro^Vss^t^ga ) s to Professionals and Families to be 
Reached " P' . ~ 

The multiplier ef f ect f ounji^ ' n.y tr**ad i t lona 1 extension work consisting of an 
expert sharing i nformat iaa.;w:t^th:.-t"6'ca ! leaders as an audience was built in. 
The major variation from Cboper^'"^ i.ve Extension's tradition was the teaching 
homemakers^ i nteract idn"-w i thh the 'If am] I y on a one-to-one basis. (See Figure 4.) 

\r\ this project one home econcfmt.sf from the College staff, assisted by a 
professionally tra i ned '■^tlcme^QConcm tcs aide, was expected to train ten waves 
of paraprofessiona! s w i t.h- a .gfcup worker and eight paraprof ess iona I s in each 
wave. After t ra i n i ng/{t.heg^p,up worker would supervise the eight parapro- 
fessiona Is calling on the" home economists for additional home management 
information as needed . Each' paraprof ess i ona I was to work with five families 
at a time for up to six mdrt^h's; 80 paraprofessiona I s would be in touch with 
400 families at a t ime. . ^ n' thi s fashion 800 families would be contacted 
per year and provided w]t>i';j/7tormat ion initially presented by two profes- 
s i ona I home econom i sts 

One. Group Worker Superv i s i ng. Each Group of Trainees - 

The group worker's pos.lt ion':' was originally conceived' to be filled by a pro- 
fessional social worker' who' was to help with the training and supervise her 
own group of eight aides, once. they began their community service. The group 
worker role could not be staffed by a prof ess iona I I y tra i ned person, however, 
due to salary level and the minimum job security accompanying the temporary 
nature of the project. On-site staff also doubted that a professional ly 
trained social worker^ cou I dv estab I i sh rapport with the community people in 
light of the prevailing image of social workers. 
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PROBLEM SOLVING SKILL IMPROVEMENT 
vs SITUATIONAL CONSTRAINTS 




FIGURE 3 




Ratio of Family Assistants to Family 



There v/as no open disagreement about the multiplier concept by which eight 
paraprofessiona I s would reach 40 community families each six months. Five 
families were to be assigned to each family assistant. The plan called for 
families to be worked with for at most a six month period; then replaced 
with new families. The proposal noted that the families might continue on 
for longer periods of time in some instances. 

Training Class Sizes Set at Eight 

The training classes were set at eight members to allow for individual 
attention and to maintain a manageable group size for field trips or other 
educat iona I experi ences. 

In anticipation of attrition^ 12 members were included in the first training 
class. The second training groups had eight members. The third and fourth 
groups had eight and ten members respectively. Only one person did not 
complete training in 1he last three groups. 

Evaluative Research Coope" hion in Program 

The proposal required that from the outset a research component was to play 
an integral pari' in the ongoing program. It would start slowly and be more 
in evidence once organizational stability had been established. The mere 
word "research" was so emotionally loaded that several compromise solutions 
had to be reached with family assistants participating in the project. 

Role Flexibility Becomes Role Ambiguity 

The fact that a totally new- organ i zat ion was being created and the recogni- 
tion that the role occupants might draw candidates whose credentials were 
not traditional^ required writing most position descriptions quite openly. 
For example, greater emphasis on experience than on formal traf.nfng per- 
mitted people to be brought into the organization who might otherwise have 
been exc I uded . 

The importance of the individuals chosen for these roles should be stressed. 
Since there were no prototypes of project roles in the neighborhood they 
created their own parts. The expectations, individual values, priorities, 
and aspirations, as well as apprehensions, all played a part. 

REALITIES: THE PROJECT AREA 

The dehails of making the project objectives operational provided one set of 
parameters. But an equally important "given" was the project area. This 
was especially true as the realities of the area became known. 

The location chosen for the Cornel l-OEO Project was an area in Brooklyn, in- 
cluding 13 census tracts occupied by roughly 60,000 people. It was part of 
the area served by the South Brooklyn Community Progress Corporation, part 
of the Red Hook-Gowanus District of the Ciiy Health Department, and part of 
local School District 15, The project boundaries encompassed a substantial 
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portion of th'e area known as South Brooklyn and contained two low- income 
public housing projects — Gowanus Houses built in 1949 and Vv'yckoff Gardens 
completed December 31, 1967. South Brooklyn, once the southern part of the 
original 17th century town of Breuckelen, today is close to downtown in the 
northwest quadrant of modern Brooklyn. The map in Appendix B shows the 
area^s relationship to the city and the immediately surroundinf] neighbor- 
hoods. It lies between Prospect Park on the southeast and the East River 
on the northwest. The Howanus Canal with its accompanyinn industries and 
truck traffic enters the area from the south. There is no longer any 
traffic on the canal, but manufacturing enterprises have remained active. 
South Brooklyn is also situated between two areas that were developed in 
the (9th century as suburbs for the well-to-do, Brooklyn Heights and Perk Slope. 

Conditions in the South Brcok-iyn comimunity influenced the selection of the 
area for the project and shaped the kinds of v/ork the proj'ect coul^ do.. 
The choice -was made because It was thought to be an area in which the proj- 
ect would be workable. The ethnic composition, understood to be evenly 
divided among black, white, and Puerto Rican, meant it was possible to learn 
about reaching aM three groups. The feasibility study contacts had indi- 
cated that the area was not a Brownsville In abject poverty nor had there 
been evidence of militant hostility toward academic outsiders. It was not 
an area that had received the publicity and massive funding to be found in 
East Harlem or Bedford Stuyvesant . There was not likely to be competition 
with other service organizations. Its proximity to downtown Brooklyn and 
Manhattan meant that stores were accessible to try ':uf new found consumer 
know I edge . 

The picture of the project area just presented was the one the Co! lege 
staff hr^d when the project began. Additional facts scon altered the 
picture. There was an intense housing shortage caused by the renovation 
of houses in the northwestern section (Boerum Hill) and eastern section 
(Park Slope). This was further aggravated by derrolition of housing for an 
addition to V/yckoff Gardens that was planned but had not been built.- With 
the influx of young professionals and other middle class to the renovated 
areas, schools have improved, streets have become cleaner, and other public 
services are more in evidence. Another shift in population has been the 
Puerto Ricans m>oving in as others moved out. The community consists of a 
number of pockets of d i f f erent.' ethn ic groups. Though there were many 
organizations in the corr^mun i ty only one appeared to i.ave an active program 
for consumer education. 

Nearby resources were avilable to provide health service and lc?ga I aid. 
Within the two housing projects there was a senior citizens' center, a 
youth recreation program, and a school -rei ated parents^ center. Housing 
projects, churches, and the neighborhood house (Colony South Brooklyn 
Neighborhood Houses)could usually be counted on to provide temporary space 
for group activity. The Community Progress Corporation, the local umbrella 
agency for allocation of New York City Human Resource Administration funds 
for poverty programs, had a series of factiona' disputes said to be 
ethnically based, which reduced its ef f ect i vene::>s as the hub or rallying 
center for community-wide coordination and strength. 
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There v/as a higher proportion of elderly in the neighborhood than anticipated. 
This population influenced the project^s service activity. 



The intensity of the drug problem at times facilitated and at other tjmes 
hindered contact with families. All of these factors helped to shape the 
program. 

THE SUPPLY-ACTIVATED INFORMATION DELIVERY SYSTEM 

The discussion of the organization for training and service activity dealt 
with the creation of an information delivery system. The system described 
in the research proposal was predominantly a supply-activated-system. It 
began with the College and was coordinated through the assistant director for 
training who could draw on College resources in terms of material and per- 
sonnel. She in turn conveyed the information to family assistants and group 
workers who passed it on to families. If problems were discovered in the 
course of training or as a result of working with families, the system could 
adapt and become a demand-activated system. Then the assistant director for 
training could make contact with the College to gain new information and 
incorporate it into the training or pass it along to the community. 

If at the outset of the project the links involved in implementing the train- 
ing-service goals had been enumerated, the step sequence would probably have 
I ooked I i ke th i s : 



Dynamics 

1) Expert information on program topics 

2) Community resident trainees available 

3) Communication via teaching ■ 

4) Informati'on correctly received by 
tra i nees 

5) Information translated into personal 
meaning and/or principles applied 

6) Recruit and establish rapport with 
fami I i es 

7) Family can and will reveal problems 

8.) Accurate diagnosis of problem and 
ram i f icat i ons 

9 ) Appropr i ate prescr i pt i on for prob I em 
a I I ev i ator 

10) Resources available in the community 
to alleviate problems 



Part ic i pants 

New York State College of Human 
Ecology, and Cornell University 

Commun i ty res i dents 

Assistant director for training, 
extension aide, group worker, 
cooperators 

Family assistant trainees 

Fami i y. ass i stant tra i nees 

Family assistant with group 
worker and supporting staff 

Commun ity fami I ies 

Fami ty assi stant 

Family assistant and group worker 
Commun i ty 
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Dynam ics Participants 

11) Awareness of available resources Family assistant and group worker 

12) Development and implementation of Family assistant and group worker 
solution plan 

13) Review and follow up to confirm Family assistant and group worker 
problem solution 

This step sequence could have been depicted in a flow chart. Considered as 
connected steps or i i nks of a chain, the communication system is no stronger 
than its weakest link. If, for example, the information is incorrectly 
understood by the trainees, they in turn would pass it on to their families 
erroneously. If it is not possible to find families willing to cooperate 
with family assistants, there would be a breakdown at the level of trans- 
mitting the information to the community. 

The family assistants at the outset were concerned that the priorities in- 
volved were rot those crucial to the community but as time went on it became 
clear that there were people in the community who could benefit \rom this 
information and willingly sought it. 

One step that the family assistants themselves questioned was that they could 
function as teachers. This was partly due to their definition of teaching. 
They saw teaching as a rr.ore formal activity than standing side-by-side with 
someone showing her how to do something. In actual practice it turned out 
that some could and some could not. 

As has been shown, the information delivery system involved a series of 
steps in order to bring College and University expertise to the people of the 
low-income community. It is vitally important to recognize that the break- 
down or ineffective handling of any single step in the series may be enough 
to defeat the system's problem-solving effort. It should also be noted that 
the more people involved in the process and the more steps that must be 
carried out, the greater the probability of malfunction in the process. In 
a complex series of steps, isolating one and attributing success or failure 
to it is unrealistic when all elements in the elaborate system cannot be 
contro I I ed . 

An additional fact is that the training and service delivery model assumes 
the scientific stance of a rational man in a well functioning system. 
Activities in parts of the system involve the project personnel and are under 
the direct control of professionals. Other segrrents' functioning rests with - 
professionals in the community, but outside the project staff.. Many of the 
critical links in the service delivery system are in the. hands of the para- 
professionals. A crucial element essential to the system's success is 
availability of community resources, the lack of which provides a very real 
constraint on the project's effectiveness. 

Lastly^ of major importance, are the functional capabilities and attitudes 
of community residents participating. 
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This model of the training-service delivery system can be used to identify 
the elements and connections that facilitated or hindered achievement of 
project goals. . 

As the earl ier discussion of the del ivery system and the project goals has 
revealed, the project as a supply-activated .information system was of 
questionable value in the eyes of some community participants. The one-to- 
one educational work by family assistants was designed to help individuals 
in the community to make better use of their own and community resources and 
can be identified as level one of the College-community collaboration. This 
was what the project proposal had described. 

THE DEMAND-ACTIVATED INFORMATION DELIVERY SYSTEM 

The second level focused more on community development or commun i ty^wi de 
action, though there was no explicit mandate or description of this in ti;<? ■ 
project proposal. In fact, work on the second level sprang from a liberal 
reading of the proposal and recognition that organizational survival in the 
community was essential for anything proposed, to occur. Actually neither 
the College nor the project could provi de the mass ive funding necessary to 
achieve such goals as el iminating the housing .probi em. On the other hand, 
because the College was working with the community, it was possible to pro- 
vide technical assistance in locating resources to deal with some of these 
problems. As a logical outgrowth of these efforts to solve community-wide 
problems, leadership training for the family assistants was carried out in 
the later stages of the project to prepare them,.; to take more effective 
action on the community level i n the future. : V 



' Participants 

New'^Yprk: State College of Human 
EcO'l/ogy and Cornell University 

Project' d i rector and key staff 

Community organizations or 
i nd I'vi duai s 

Cohimu'nj ty ■ peop le and experts 
togef hfer.. 



Project d i rector 

New York -.State College of Human 
Eco.l.ogy or Cornell University 

A! r part ic ipat i ng parties 



ERIC 



In this scheme the sequence of events was: 
Dynamics 

1) The resource information and/or people 
avai lable ■ 

2) Community representative with access 
to both the University and community 

3) Recognition of information needs or 
community requests for information 
directed to key staff 

4) Discussion to" insure clear designa- 
tion of the type of information needed 
to deal with the problem 

5) Request directed to University 

6) Del ivery of information 

7) Continued contact and two-way feedback 



As in the case of the supply-activated system, for this system to work it 
v/as necessary that all the links function properly. The director had to 
understand fully the community problem for which help was needed. The 
College and University had to recognize whether they had an appropriate 
resource person available. 

This was the demand-activated process concerning community-wide matters 
rather than the specific home management program content area. It in- 
volved an expanded definition of the Collegers role and also required that 
participating individuals learn how to use a consultant's information to 
best advantage. The on-site staff and residents also had to learn how to 
mobilize individuals to act as a community in r'nding the sponsoring organ- 
izations and in pursuing the additional steps necessary in developing 
proposals. 

In the project's final stages the leadership training aided in preparing 
people to recognize information needs relevant to community problem solv- 
ing and to determine tr e most likely souroc^ of that information. Actually 
the work that the project director did with the College throughout the 
project on the community action level offered a prototype that individuals 
in the community might follow. 

CONSULTANTS FOR COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

In response to some area-dictated priorities consultants were sought from 
the University to help the community leaders locate sources of funds, 
acquaint them with funding requirements, and offer suggestions for develop- 
ing proposals. Early in the project many residenis had the idea that 
complex community-wide problems could- be alleviated directly by the Univer- 
sity funds and/or the project funds. The- project director and other leaders 
of the community organizations recognized that the temporary nature of the 
Cornel l-OEO Project organization eliminated it as a potential sponsor for 
any .jong-term community funding proposals. The University made available 
housing consultants. In response to community concern over housing, they 
mot vith the appropriate community leadership and became familiar with the 
local efforts and situation. The consultants later produced a report to 
aid those in the com.munity to pursue housing fund sources. 

These corrmun i ty-w i de problems were immensely complex and required sound 
commun i ty organ i zat ion to attack them. The nature. of these problems was ■ 
such that overnight solutions were impossible, even if proposals and 
funding were instantly available. Most of the community-wide problems 
involved long-term efforts for solution in contrast' to the short-term 
nature of individual problem solutions. This was not recognized by many 
project participants critical of program priorities at the outset. The 
community action became better understood by many residents over the life 
of the project. Community education was another facet of the two level 
effort involving the project and the c:<3mmunity. 
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CHAPTER XII CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



TM-hs -ehaptep •summapi-zes-bas-ic ■ concl"i:;s'i"ons-"hT relB^forr to' pi^ojeri-" objectTves " and * 
implications for urban extension activity. However, we have confidence in ob- 
servations that extended over a considerable period of time and are consistent 
with the experience of other projects. 

MAJOR PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

The proposal ^s three major objectives were: 

1) fo train and employ women in a low-income area in order to increase their 
interest and personal competence in home management and consumer buying skills, 

2) to assist low- income homemakers adapt to more successful home management an"i 
consumer buying practices; 

3) to provide guidelines for future decisions o' policy makers and administrators 

a) by answering some of the pressing questions about selection and effective 
involvement of indigpifous low-income workers in human resources projects, 
and 

b) by answering some of the questions about effective combinations of 
professional and indigenous staff in urban Cooperative Extension work. 



CONCLUSIONS 

TRAIN AND EMPLOY LOCAL WOMEN 

These conclusions are based on reports of staff members, application forms and 
interviews and interviews with family assistants. in brief the basic facts on 
tra.intng and employment are +hese: 

Thirty-eight ioca! women completed an eight-v/eek, half time training program 
on home management and consumer education and were subsequently employed in 
the role of family assistant pro^'^ding service to community residents. 

Attrition during training and employment was extremely low. This can 
probably be attributed to wage level, provision for child care, convenience 
of neighborhood ■ work, and the psychological satisfaction the work provided. 
Guaranteed employment for a reasonably long period of time was an appealing 
opportunity and interested candidates always exceeded openings. 

There wero pronounced individual differences in women's ability to play 
the diverse paraprof ess iona I role. Many family assistants found 
approaching families, interpreting the project and teaching to be the 
most difficult parts of the work. It was easier for most to assume 
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-the role that was later called ^'expediter" and to give the kind of 
personal service traditional among neighbors in times of illness and 
other f ami I y stress. 



Initial knowledge and skill level determined whether the training ex- 
perience was primarily one of organizing and consoMdating existing 
knowledge and skills or a new learning experience. Lack of English 
language ski M was a critical factor that handicapped some participants 
in both training and employment. 

Key staff showed substantial agreement in their evaluation of overall job 
performance of the paraprof ess i ona I s . Factors most closely related to 
high ratings were a constellation which suggested family stability and 
relative security. Age, prevfous employment and education by themselves 
were not adequate indicators of future success on the job. 

The multiple roles the family assistants were called upon to play provided 
a variety of experiences that broadened perspectives and increased feelings 
of competence. 



Some family assistants benefitted more than others, but as a group family 
assistants' lives were changed more than any other group involved in the 
project. 

ASS i ST LOW- INCOME HOMEMAKERS 

Family assistants reported on, over 5,000 contacts with more than 5G0 families. 
These reports supplemented by interviews with fami ly assistants provide the basis 
for conclusions and implications about families. 

About a third of the one-to-one contacts were brief, lasting a month or less, 
but another th'ird were vi s i ted ' regu I ar I y for more than six months. The 
accumulated data from many visits to some families provided an in-depth 
picture of their situation through the eyes of the family assistants. 



Stage in the family life cycle and a family's problem load were two descrip- 
tive dimensions that are highly related to a family's recept i veness to 
educational efforts by family assistants. 
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Teaching of home management and consumer education material was welconied by young 
farr?i I ies and those with both preschool and grade school children. Less teachinfi 
v/as accomplished with the elderly who had need for other types of service. 

A family^s problem load v/as inversely correlated with teaching receptivity. 
Families classified as having a light problem load (problsms in less than three 
areas outside the home management field) were most responsive to teaching, while 
multiproblem families (five or more problem areas) received either expediting, or 
personal service most often and took little interest in teaching by family 
assistants. 



During +he first year of the project services classified as expediting in 
relation to problems outside the home management and consumer -education 
areas were given much more frequently than objectives of the training 
serv ices . 

In addition expediting was more highly valued by both families and family 
assistants than teaching. 

. Prolonged service directed tc obtaining aid from agencies and other types 
of help for multiproblem families did not usually lead to a teaching 
relationship. 



Informal groups led by family assi^stants developed during the second year 
:.:nd attracted some families already contacted individually. 

.STAFFING, ORGANIZING AND ADMINISTERING THE PROGRAM 

The third proposal objective dealt with selection and i nvol vement of indigenous 
workers and the organizing of professional and paraprof ess iona I . staf f into an 
effective work team. 

Working patterns within the organization developed because they were needed to 
satisfy. the demands oi the operation. Therefore, some of the major conclusions 
stated on the basis of project experience are both conclusions and implications. 



The top level on-site professional responsible for admi n i strict ion of the 
project had consi derabi e .dec I slon making freedom and a close working rela- 
tionshi.p with campus administration responsible for the College's contribu- 
tions to the project. 



Competent professionals with commitment and a knowJedge of the area, its 
residents and institutions, ar:e an invaluable asset in maintaining rapport 
and cooperation. 
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The higli ratio of paraprof ess i ona I s to professionals increased the diffi- 
culty of establishing shared work norms in this newly created organization. 



The fact that the local indigenous paraprof ess iona I was from the area did 
not guarantee that she would have the skills to establish rapport with area 
res i dents . : 

Paraprof ess iona I s were more productive when they had strong first line super- 
vision. Since the organization was made up almost entirely of paraprof ess i ona I s , 
supervision was essential. — - 

/ 

The organization could nut work independently of the total community context. 
The residents' perception of area problems, their view of priorities and 
their beliefs about effective methods for problem solving were essenti.al for 
the staff to know and understand. 



The temporary nature of the project caused dissipation of particip::nts ^ energy. 
The director had to spend precious time applying for funds for project continua- 
tion, shoring up other community efforts to carry over enterprlzes started with 
project help, and finding openings for his people, as well as trying to main- 
tain staff morale. 



In the absence of a community board or policy making group the project director 
had considerably more decision making freedom than the conventional extension 
director. In addition a close working re I at ionsh i p wj-th_campus .admi n i strat ion 
respcr;sible for the College's contribution to the project was essential, in 
adapting standard procedures to the realities of the urban situation. 

This project could not be used as a demonstration that faculty and students 
could visit freely because of space and time limitations on site, but pri- 
marily because of the reluctance of the paraprofess iona I s to be on exhibit. 
Faculty visits were minimal after the training had been completed and service 
became the primary function. 
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implications 



To?:. sons {earned ^Ihcougii th-i-s •derro.ns.trat^on- project* havS' b'een of a*'bToa"d' scope 
and have fostered insight. The i nnp I icat ions . to be presented here are the ones of 
major importance to extension activity. 

I) The gulf is so wide between professionals and community residents that 
traditional programs cannot be introduced without adaptations. The qulf 
■ appears in 

Value judgments regarding priorities in problems to be solved. 



Confidence in education as a viable means of solving problems. 

Attitudes toward empirical research as a basis for sound decision making. 

Ability to understand and accept the specialization of the function of 
di f ferent institutions. 

Belief in the contributions professionals can make to problem solving. 

Because of the pervasiveness of these beliefs and attitudes al' communication' 
between the community and academic personnel are affected in varying degrees. < 

2) Urban extension operations cannot be counted on as a base for other college 
activities such as faculty research or student training. 

Local confidence vvuuld have to be gained s I ow I y i f at a I I . 

I nt'roduct ion of additional activity may jeopard i ze primary functions. 

Choice of research approach and subject matter is a sensitive area. 

Community does not feel an obligation to help educate students. 
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3) • Urban extension programs may have to include activities other than teaching 
. V of a 'conventional nature. One major choice is the extent to which resources 
fare 'F6cuseci*'6h 'teac hTng7'""7\no ther dec i sTon Tnvo rves''tFie "clibl ce''l5etween'T he'" " 
one-to-one approach and working with a group. 



.'^f;":irt.he.r+i'nne of the whole staff can easily oe absorbed in non-teaching activity; 
/.-.Given, the pressures of the situation sel f -d i sc i p I i ne and constant review of 
objectives are needed to insure focus on the primary educational mission. 



It may be necessary to limit the time spent on one-to-one contact as an 
- efficiency consideration. It is possible for the visits to be continued 
...b^^.o'nd the point where they are productive. Some families probably could 
''^'&a steered into groups soon after the initial one-to-one contacts. 



4) Staff development requires constant attention. 



Tehsions arise within the organization from ethnic mixtures, ambiguities 
of , role and changing structure in a new organization and from the per- 
vasive pressures of urban life. These tensions necessitate human 
relations or sensitivity training to help staff get to know what to ex- 
pect of each other; to get along with each other and with their clientele. 



All staff members are called on for a variety of assignments that change 
in unpredicted ways as the project develops. 



. Paraprofessional s need extensive training and close supportive super- 
:. vision if their potential contributions are to be realized. 



Both ■ prof essiona I s and paraprof essiona I s need on-the-job training to 
supplement their initial skills. 



5)' Including both training and service in the same organization with one 
staff has both advantages and d i ^^advantages . 
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ADVANTAGES: 



Assures trainees of jobs*- 



. Pernits mod i f icat ion of training as experience on the job dictates. 
Supervisors have a ch;ancy^ to know trainees well. 



DISADVANTAGES: 



Demands on a single supervisory staff may be underestimated. 



Space requirements for ah on-going service function are greater than for c 
succession of classes that no longer use the facilities. 



6) Time should be set aside at regular intervals for planning and revfew by 
project staff and College, based staff together in order to capitalize on 
what is being learned in' the field and to provide the action staff with a 
more detached perspective on day to day operations. 

This could help the project staff to feel they had backing and also would 
help convey the nature of the urban experience to College faculty. 
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Secretary 


' "7/1 /CC\ 

//i/oy 


y/ I /oy 


Mi riam Kivisalu 


Secretary 


y/y/oy 


o/zz/ /U 


Patr 1 c i a Rub i ne 


Secretary 


^/\/l\J 


/ "ZA /"7 1 

D/3U/ / 1 


Temporary Staff* 








Charlotte Brunei le 


Typ i st 


6/ [ 5/70 


n / 1 A /"7A 

8/19/70 


Di ane Charn ley 


Typ 1 st 


0/ 1 3/Dy 


6/30/69 


Gat 1 Cohen 


Typist 


3/1/71 


3/31/7 1 


Marsha Oean 


Typ i st 


I 1 /2/70 


\ 2/31/70 


Barrie Di nki.ns 


Graduate Research Assistant 


1 / \6/o9 




Manet Fowler 


Consu 1 tant 


3/27/69 


6/30/69 


Carolyn Green 


Typist 


6/23/69 


7/3/69 


Marjorie Knox 


Typist 


Ann\ 


• 6/30/71 


Betty Lyon 


Typ ist 


6/10/71 


6/30/71 


Martha El len Mason 


Stenographer 


7/20/70 


' 8/29/70 


Janice Ratner 


Typist 


2/15/71 


2/26/7 1 


Rebecca Rector 


TC Helper 


6/9/69 


12/12/70 


Linda Redmond 


Typist 


6/15/71 


6/30/71 


Lorraine Snyder 


Research Writer 


6/1/71 


6/10/71 


DMar i s Watson 


Consu 1 tant 


9/1/69 


2/28/70 



^Staff employed on a temporary basis (for three months or less) to undertake 
a specific program assignment* 



SUPPORTING STAFF AND PERSONNEL 



New York State CoMenes Agriculture and Human Ecology at Cornell University 

Ur. David C. Knapp, Dean, New York State College of Human Ecology 
Dr. Edward H. Sfnith, Director of Cooperative Extension 
Dr. Nyle Brady, 'Associate Dean and Director of R learch. 

New York Stat'3 College of Agricu Irure 
Or. Lucinda A. Noble, Associate Dean for Public Service, 

Associate Director of Cooperative Extension, 
New York State College of Human Ecology 
Dr. Ethel Vatter, Associate Dean for Graduate Education and Research, 

New York State College of Human Ecology 
Mrs. Marian M. Kira, Senior Extension Associate 

New York Ttate College of Human Ecology 
James S. Spero, Senior Extension Associate, 4-H 



New York State Office for Community Affairs 

Dr. Jack Sable, Director 
Dr. Owen F. Peag ler 
Bernadette Pou le 

Dr. Alonzo ^Mtchell, Metropolitan Director 
Miss Barbara Post, Field Representative 

Dr. Nelly Hartogs, Chief, Division of Innovation and Research 
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CORNELL OEO PROJECT TRAINING-SERVICE-RESEARCH 
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GROUP 
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DIRECTOR 
for 
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WORKER 



GROUP 
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FOR RESEARCH 
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8 FA 
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Families 
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SR. RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 
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Families 
per FA 



RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 



I 



2 GRADUATE 
ASSISTANTS 



I = Ithaca NYC = New York State 
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APPENDIX C 



WHY METHODS FAIL 

Mrs. Jean Sutherland 
Fami I y Ass i stant in the Cornel I -OEO 
Project in South Brooklyn' 



We can^t sit here and' say e know what the reasons are, but we can say the 
seven things that I. have here. 

1) We feel 'the r^sson the methods fail is because the people or comfuunity 
that you are trying to reach are never invited to sit at the conference 
table to talk with you, Whenever they try it goes through one ear and 
out the other. 

2) Programs that are brought into the community are always demonstration 
projects that, will last one or tw years. We feel that programs are 
brought in to fail. When a program like Head Start was brought in the 
community they didn't think it would last. Now they see it working, 
our president wants to cut back on it. Anything that helps the poor 
to help themselves they take back, as if we were children. 

3) We feel that the methods in schools have to change to meet the needs of 
our chi I dren%"^^One way to do this is, ;f the children are from liiC North 
or South, or any place, they should get reading, writing, math or what 
ever. They -s-hoHti Ba^-^^aW-e-- te*^p^i-ek>n^ up just where they left off, 

4) We feel that white racists played a big part in poor peop I es ' • prob 1 ems 
like i n emp I oyment , education, housing or what ever. 

5) . You have to be human to have feeling instead of using big words that 

no one understands. Using plain English would be better and everyone 
could relate to that, then you would be communicating with the people, 

6) Treat poor people as you would anyone else; they have feelings just 
I i ke you . 

7) Our faith lies in the young of all races. 

By the way, what is going to happen to these reports? How will they help 
the poor? 

And speaking of it there are not on.ly black poor bit white too'. I would 
like to know why is it poor white don't have any thing holding them back, 
so why are they poor? 



iMrs. Sutherland was a panel member at a session on Methods of Communica- 
tion at a workshop on Communication for Change with the Rura l~D i sadvantaged , 
sponsored by the National. Academy of Sciences, National Research Council in 
Washington, D.C, November 4-6, 1970. Mrs. Sutherland was accompanied by 
another family assistant, Mrs, Annie Talley. 
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AVAILABLE CORNELL-OEO REPGRTS 



The written de'scri pti on and docurrentat i on of the Cornel l-OEO Projert " 
includes a rrain report and five detailed supp I erren to ry reports. 

O^lrander, c., Harcing, M. , & Cheney, M. Corne l l-OEO Project: An' 
exploration in urban extension a ctivit y . New fork State College of. 
Human Ecology, Ithaca, New York, 1971, pp.|8/,. $3.00 

Li ch-^enstei n, L., & Harding, M. Supp I .■^me nf ery Report N^^. I , Th e 
project are a. New York State College of Human Ecology, itjiaca. New 
York, 1971, pp. 31 . $.50 

Harding, M., Ostrander-, E., d Cheney, M. Supp lerrentary Report No.. 2 , 
Families served by the Cornell-OEO Proiect . New York State Col lege of 
Human Ecology, Ithaca, New York, 1971, pp. 152. 1^2.00 

Cornell-OEO Family Assistants and Project Staff, Supplementary Repo -'t 
No. 3. The Cornell-OEO Projec t through the eyes of 'he particip ant:. . 
New York State College of Human Ecology, Ithaca, New York, 1971, 
pp. 50. $.75 

Konan, M. Supplementary Report No. 4, Paraprofess i ona I s : Planned and 
unplanned change in a low- income community . New York State Col lege of 
Human Ecology, Ithaca, New York, 1971, pp. 25. $1.25 

Harding, M., Cheney, M., & Ostrander, E. Supplementary Report No. 5 , 
Forms for data col lection . New York State Coi'r^^j,-^ of Human Ecology, 
Ithaca, New York, 1971, op. 68. $1.50 



Copies of individual reports may be obtained by writing to Associate 
Dean for Public Service and Continuing Education, College of Human 
Ecology, Van Rensselaer Ha I i , Cornt;!! University, Ithaca, New York, 
14850. Remittance m^jst be made in advance. Please mjke -iecks 
payable to Cornell University. 
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